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PREFACE 


J[ DEDICATE this took to my coliagues in medical 
‘poychiaty, in the belie that they, bettar than the 

psychologists by profesion, will understand the dis 

interested and scientie atsiude of the book. 

‘his work is not intended for thase whi have the coo 
ception af peychology which has bem utaal ia the pat, 
tind which is st often found to-day. The reader will 
find that it contains a paychology freed—an fur as 
‘is posstle—trom arbitrary mitations. He will Snd 
‘it dealt with a6 en autosomous acleace with its own 
Apecial aim (the reconstruction of the empirical Ege), 
sand its own method (atrompection)—though it avails 
itelf elo ofthe procedure common to the other sciences, 
Re will find a peychology which employs only with 
particular reseeve—I had almost written moderation, 
Dut that word socned inadequate—both the pilophial 
metbod and the biologic. He will find a psychology 
with a decided bent towards scientific objectivity, and 
istrusttal of romantic eabjectivity. 

Such « plychology is, I readily adast, easily lable co 
ritconomption ; mot aaly by peychologsts of certain 
schools and philesophers of almost all schools, but in 
pasticulac by the medical aliensts, who, ost beonase they 
are meatal pathologists, feel they are extiely jastiied 
4 still reiterating purely philonophic maxims, in the 
ingeasous coavietion that these constitute & modem 
ppaychological Qoory, at once bold and erthodox. Tt it 
strange that eo many people should have apparently 
forgotten that philasophy—uhether scientific, postive, 
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oc matural—raust inevitably remain philosophy and 
cannot be poychology. Indeed it i philosophy, at 
the present day, and not peyehology, which, of all the 
ramtemporary sociological sciences, attempts the most 
sudacious interpretations. Modern paychology, on the 
other hand, is far too much occupied to cancer itself 
with such controversies ax Free Wi and Immanence 
1¢ no longer looks approvingly on excursions into other 
ficlds which it might once have regarded as heroic under 
takings. Tn former days payehiatry was an amorphous 
Jybcid. It appeared to be medicixe, philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology, social hygiene, criminology, 
Anatomy of the brain, morbid histology, und much else 
‘esides. Tn truth if was 90 indefinite as to be at once 
all and none of these things. 





‘What modem paychologists would make of prychology 
fn science founded, not on inconclusive principles, 
‘but on working hypotheses, such as that of prycho- 
physical parallel ; a peychology asvredly poor, but 
‘unadorned and pure, and garbed neither a8 a slave nor 
ava sovereign 

T must avoid an easy ciisunderstanding. Philosophie 
‘thought there will certainly be in this very modest 
‘esay. Psychology, no more than any other ofthe natural 
sciences, can go out ofits way to avoid it. We scentiss 
anploy philosophy whenever we establish the criterion 
of truth. Perhaps, after all, ovr working hypothosce 
are borrowed from philosophy. Even if it were possible 
‘to write of religions peychology without any reference 
‘te philosophy, this would not be in any sente com 
mendable. But, on the otber band, no trace of 
Philosophy which would obstruct the direct prosecution 
Of the sclentific method, or which would impede the 
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‘watrammelled apprecistion of phenomena is permissible 
‘19 modern paychologits, 

If a good many axganic and biological phenomena 
fare here introduced, the philosophical peychologiste 
amost not take fight. "Without the aid of natural science, 
yoychology is but a crude sketch, when itis not a mere 
‘pretontions unreality. I must never be forgotten that 
‘the man of science knows no peyche without life, 

In discasing insanity and the neuroses, we warn the 
reader that paytho-puthology is merely applied 

paychology, and that it ix neither histopathology nor 
hilorophy. I we are concerned with conceptions 
apparently extraneous to scienoe—like those of sainthness 
and raligion—it inwplies chat such conceptions are, in 
1 certain aspect, also the material of paychology, a9 we 
‘ball see in the frst chapter. Plato and tbe theclogians 
are no longer the vole authorities on religion and holiness — 
‘the modern experimental psychologist may now discuss 
these questions without sinmaing in the direction of 
* poychologin 

‘Thin, however, by no means implies that it isthe duty 
of paychology to find un explanation for all phenomena, 
fof, on the other hand, does it mean that certain fields 
of investigation shall in future be interdicted by deiition, 
It would be well to state plainly that “ the sense of the 
mysterious’ is no longer to be regarded a8 in contre: 
diction with postive science. Science does not admit 
‘of mystery, i i troe, bot this is applicable only to what 
science knows, and, given its methods, can know ; outside 
this fold it Sas no opinions. This demarcation of the 
Amitations of scence as bees expounded by Boutroux 
in bis celebrated work, Science a Religion dons ts 
Phiosophie contemporaive. But even before its publice- 
tion, Wiliam James had already swept avay every 
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bjection which a Snore can of science could offer. 
Moreover, every scientist i in a position to give evidence. 
‘The seats ofthe infinite ls eat a virus which Kile pontive 
knowledge ; noc does the implicit recognition that there 
ia w something which invests our spirit from without, 
undecmine and corrode the intellect and make the studsnt 
repent of having devoted the best years of his lio to 
scientific research. 

To such as would object that because of our caution 
wwe are delading them oe foreiog them to work upoo 
fn ungratelul and fruitless sol, and who would reproach 
1 for our failure to reach any definite conclusions, 
‘we must reply that peychology it unable to arrive at 
amy conclusions, except in regurd to its own objective, 
Since it lays aim to bea science, paychology, even though 
fone of the lest advanced, must logically be supposed to 
reach coechusions upon its subject only by such methods 
ax obtain within the natural sciences. 

‘Alter these prefatory remarks it will be evident why 
religious paychology must aveid, on the one band, making. 
itself the paladin of * grace’, end on the other hand, of 
Decoming the priceptor of unbelievers, The anxious 
readee, therefore, wil search these pages vainly to 
find either the warm thrill of joy which faith gives or 
‘the chilly sneer of scepticiam. Goethe, in his conversation 
with Eckermann on 6th June, x8sz, making a brief 
comment on his recently completed poem, thus expressed 
1hizwelf upon the redemption of Faust: “ This harmonizes 
perfectly with our conception of religion, according to 
which we save ourselves, not through our own strength 
flone, but through the strength of Divine Grace 
which is added fo it.” Goethe, im this statement, 
superseded all the psychology of his hero. 

‘This book, however, modestly sims at describing the 
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|Prooctses of redemption sutside of the works of * grace’. 
It endeavours to investigate the genesis, to establish the 
relations, and, in the fast instance, to indicate the date 
{or the recognition and the predictability ofthe occurrence 
of religions phenorens in individeals imamune from either 
insanity or the neuropathic diseases. It will study the 
appearance of these phenomena in persons who have not 
played them for a long time, or who have never 
comeiously experenoed religious emotions. 

‘The attainment of so pretentious an aim is, 36 I realise, 
not easy, since the theologians will insist on the inserutable 
prerogative of * grace’, while the philosophers, on the 
ther hand, wil defend the uopredictabiity of volitional 
Dehaviour. In my concluding chapter 1 shall atterapt ¢o 
reply to these contentions, without giving sure eciteria 
of predictability, bat showing the pombility of eventually 
‘establishing such criteria a8 soon as researches cf positive 
psychology, in a non-sectarian spisit, have elaborated 
and refined our data, 


With this premise, I have sald what seems to me 
necessary, I shall now offer the reader an explanation 
of my personal reasons for writing this book. 

‘The theme of the present work was not deliberately 
choven, Tt arase froma incidental motives, though 
powerful once: a certain sympathy for the neglected 
or maltreated arguments of men of science; William 
James's celebrated lectures. on Varios of Rekigieus 


The first exhumation of my airesdy voluminons 
notes occured in 1918, when T dscided—for no apecit 
eason—to devote a quarter of my univendty coune 
to relgiows poychology. TI bappened at the etme time 
to become acquainted with four converts to Catholic, 
And my notes of ther case were wed in my lectures, 
tod now, tagether with others, in these pages. 

"These notes were again put away in my study, when 
4 few months later, { responded to an inatation of 
the Ttaian Red Cros. There followed 2. letare, of 
which I allowed an abetract to appear in Bilehnir and 
the dally pres. 

My preoecupation withthe mubject increased alter thia 
sevoed exhamation. 1 read much, made noter upon 
fotes reread whatever I bad written on this and Kindred 
themes; and the iden of the book took shape. The 
chapters began to grow during the summer vacation 
of ig 

When the Book was finally sritten, I began to ask 
myself if 1 were obeying some spiritual need in making 
4 Roy of rligon ffom a biolagical viewpoint. Thad 
te explain why I had spent so much time in long and 
laborious reading, and in patient refection, on a theme 
80 restricted as conversion ; while I recognized how little 
Thad added to the Uteratare of the mblect. 

Teame at length to suspect thet my subcontions taf 
had taken over the direction of my pen and my thought. 
T reread the eight chapters of my manuscript to daeover 
if my brain had been playing me some tick, but I stil 
found the theme was not one which moved me epedally. 

‘Here it should be explained, however, that religion 
in general cannot fa to interest all who are capable 
0 rking above the pitifel sordidnees of daily existence, 
Jn these tines of mana confusion, of bet search fer 
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every form of physical enjoyment, of an aeivist and 

‘overweening ener, it i only pewons of calloas 
spirt who caanot feel the eschantment of those regions 
of the soak in which goodness and idealism male and 
inspire us to struggle aguinst vilmese and scepticina. 
There sre moments, even long periods, when we thirst 
for something Ideal to raise us above all controversy, 
when we feel the need to cose our eyes from the 
contemplation of brutality and injustice, and to take 
relage in our innermant sanctuary. Whoever bas not had 
such experiences can never foal the spicit of religion, 
or enjoy the poetry of goodsess and the prusion for 
‘Me and bumanity. 

Daring the lat balfoentury it is true that there bas 
been a tendency for vcialogists and postivis scientists 
ot merely to underestimate religion, bt to dix 
countenance all research connected with  celigons 
Daycholony. And yet that powerful thinker, Goonges 
Sorel, although not 2 Catholic, has declared in the pratace 
of his ttle book on the religion of to-day that: “I the 
‘rue character of religion is so often badly misunderstood. 

- tf besa the slags have ft compa 
aimast completely to difigure it . . . confounding it 
ther with magic of with clerical abuses" To this 
‘Statement T willingly add two positive facts. Firet, 
‘that at the present day it is demorstrable that the con- 
ception of God is ofler absent among tncvlized races 

and, tecond, that it 36 alagys lacking—sccordiag 10 
my own personal expecizaces as a psycho pathologist— 
in idiots. To-day the conflict between science and 
religious (sith is wadonbtedly teen in a sew Ught, 
materially different from the view of Tine, who om 
it through the eyes of the eighteenth-centiry polemicist, 
But in spite of all these convictions, I must canfess 
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that so absurd an idea as to constitute myselt the 
Aelendee of morality and religions never extered my head, 
Besides, an entirely scientific research might sot prove 
the best method of vindication.” 

So T was led to pose the opposite question, Could it 
bbe my subsonscious sim to make postive reatSrmation 
when all the time my conscious attitude was really 
‘gnostic? Kt would appear from Renda’s deductions in 
Za Validitd delta Raligione—eonoerning which the readet 
{a referé to the biiographical notes to the first chapter 
that he has no doubt whatever 23 to the unconscious 
ad faith of peychologits who deal with religina from 
‘the standpoint of agnosticim. Why, one might inguire 
of Renda, is agnosticism always a snare, when it can 
‘be prompted by valid general motives or the mast 
impeccable pervona) ones? And cannot a paychologist, 
wwting on religion, have no other philosophy van that 
of having nove? Can be not place himself in the 
position of a critic or an investigator? Why can an 
‘agoostic neutrality never be credited to him? Must 

yyoue who deals with religious arguments, if he is 
neither a philowpber nora theologian, always be obliged 
‘to weary his readers with his personal Confessions ? 
I shall allige to Rende’s views again later. I merely 
‘mention them here as 2 point of personal intrest. 

‘But every attempt to plumb my unconscious was in 
vain. How often i the restless buman mind incapable 
of comprehending itself. Consciousness exhausts itself 
im contradictions. Those individuals sufter keenly who, 
‘without being sceptics, ceclate between an unwelzome 
coaviction thet the ceasem cannot explain everything 
and an inability to believe by an act of wil: who, whit 
following the bard peth of duty, disregard all those 
profound inner ungings which they consider irrational, 








and tum towards science for the satisfaction of their 
Gesires on a diferent plume, After re-examining all 
‘possible motives, 1 decided Ghat my true motive for 
obliction was that at a rule way acientic colleaguat 
‘of the laboratories and hospitals ignore religion. They 
vill omtinue 19 ignoce it so long as st is defamed 
in writing, in Jectores, and in conversation, even thougls 
it is stll—traditionally—practised. This is an evil, 
for there comes a moment in every Ite when the 
questions will be atked: Can God be found by an 
act of pure thought; or in the energy by which the 
wuiverte ia moved; or in what transoends ature 
fund. the human spisit? Why is it that faith, to all 
‘appearances a thing so puerile, should in actuality be 
to powerful? fs rational knowiedge enough to lve by ? 
‘What are we and whither are we going? Why do we 
secretly feel that duty and love of our neighbour are 
sight ? Here are questions that bave been pat to me by 
colleagues in intimate conversations and in moments of 
sincerity. 


all the arguments for and against religious psychology 
Aiscussed at Geneva were to be debuted again to-day, 
think that ite fustifcation for biologists and peycho- 
lagiste would be found in this: that like the study of 
Distory, religions peychology constitutes an excellent 
preperation for the solation of the problem of religion. 
‘The academic biologists view books which deal with 
religion with suspicioo, as my experience in university 
drcles has chown me. They even prefer the literature 
of mediomism ox of telepathy—because these poset 
 moce seientifc ar. My university experience, however, 
alto persuades me that by the side of the historia! 
stady of religion which is once mare in vogue to-day, 
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‘the stndy of religious psychology will be beneficial 
to all men of good will who, finding themselves cox 
fronted by the critical phases of religious thought, are 
seeking to discover ight and oxctainty. 

It has often been questioned whether—ethical con- 
siderations apart—it is better to cultivate all, or a few, 
of the regions of the soul Who can tal? The 
pesiagogues’ do not agree, bat in any case it is better 
to become acquainted with these experiences, before 
cultivating or rejecting them. Whoever reads this 
book must forgive me if, instead of discovering the thinker 
for the artist, he sometimes nds in it the technician or 
‘the didactician, To those who smile soeptically at its 
foceword and who, therelore, do not read it, owe 0 
excases, 

Sante Da Saxorts 


CHAPTER I 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY : 
ITS SCOPE AND METHODS 


JJ desing with any theme of x religious character 

‘we wre faced at the outset by « serious problem ; 
the probless of excluding what is imeievast. 

Religion ia something more than the object of paycho- 
logical study. It is also the object of vasious other 
discipiines: theology, history, philosophy, anthropology, 
and sociology. Tee paychologist abould clearly restrict 
hhimseit to what concerns him. But it is by 0 means 
casy to determine the bounds of the peycholoist’s 
teritory. Tt therefore seams appropriate for me, as 
4 physician and  bio;paychologist, to determine’ the 
limits of my subject-matter. 

Te may be that by this listation of the scope of my 
contribution ta so contentious a subject I may secure 
‘the indulgence of my readers, for nothing is so calculated 
10 rouse the opposition of those who would leam—or 
citiclee—as the peenumptions of a writer. Tha peycho- 
logist, Bowevee, must do more than enuncate his good 
intentions: he must frankly state the point at which 
be is aiming, and the feld which he proposes to cover. 
‘The writer does not presunte to cceate Kis own method 
ia order to gain personal ends He rather hopes to 
keep to the method of science and thus make a modest 
‘contribution te the ° science of religious experienos’. 
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Belore proceeding farther it may be convenient, by 
way of introduction, to sketch im brief outline the 
methods of contemporary science wiich may be applied 
te the psychological study of mystic and religious 
phenomena 

Since Schleiermacher’s demonstration ofthe possibility 
of a scentiic analysis of the religions sentiment, and 
copecally since the aims and techrial methods af modern 
paychology have been clearly determined, there has 
Teen an everincraasing muraber ol paychologuts who 
have occupied themselves with religious phenomena, 
with a point of view as different from that of the ethno- 
Jogists and sociologists (pontivist or otherwise) aa it is 
from that of the apologists, There was, therefore, 
a perfectly clear tradition —Wund, William James, 
Ribot, Flournoy, and Leuba-—when the Sixth Inter- 
ational Congress of Psychology, held at Geneva in 1909, 
took up the subject. Tt was thoroughly dscumed at 
Geneva and—the extremists excepted—an agreement 
was finally renched.* From that time omwards religions 
rpcholegy, as Professor Flournoy called it, bad domieiisry 
rights ie tha framework of contemporary peychology. 
‘The Jesuit, Father Pacheu, who attended the discussion, 
cpponed the extremist, Dut did not actually abject wither 
to the conceptions or the method of the prychology 
‘of religion? Anotber Jesoit present, Father Roupain, 
mistakenly subjected to hostile csitcim * the peycho- 
logical study of Gonsague True on the state of grace‘ 
Today psychologists ase all agreed with Hofiding who 
declared that “the belief that phenomenon lose its 
‘value when i i understood is nothing but « muperttition 
co an frenoral septic 

‘No one, at the present time, thinks that the philosopher, 
‘Advian Sixte, in Paul Bourget’s novel, Le Disciple, wat 
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justified ix attempting to write a‘ Paychology af God’ 
‘The Personal Deity of religion is beyond the province of 
peychalogy, and the search for Him in the substance 
‘or dynamics of our thoughts does not lead to the truth ; 
ILevba’s researches* failed to discover Hi, and. those 
Catholics who believed themselves to have been mare 
successful must have been bitterly disillusioned by the 
Papal Encyelical Pascendi® If God, the Transcendent, 
{a to be found, it must be by other than empitical methods. 
Bacon, indeed, long since excluded the experimental 
method ia regard to "divine things 

Professor Floursoy himself formulated the methods to 
bbe exaployed by scientiic psychology in regard to religion, 
He laid down the two following guiding principles ; 
first, the exclusion of the Transcendental and of any 
apologetic whatsoever of Immanence ; second, the 
biological interpretation of religious phenomena. 
‘The frst of thee principles has always been maintained 
by poychologists, including Ribot; while the second ia 
‘an incontestable pastalate of contemporary psychology, 
The procedure of religious psychology is therefore 
‘governed by these two generally admitted princples— 
(ea) an sguostician ; which is the saving postulate off 
scientific psychological research: and (9) the necessary 
connection of the phenomena of human peychology with 
vital phenomens ; this is the unassailable foundation of 
modern psychology, in opposition to the older schools 
‘of peyeholegical opinion on the one band, and to the 
ebigont of modem idealism on the other. Discussion 
of the latter of these two principles is now waning ; 
‘but paychological agnostic, though scoepied by many, 
stil tends te be fervidly detated and cannot claim to 
‘have met with universal consent. 
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The exchsion of the transcendental implies the 
sdmission that every purely prychological explanation 
must be found within the subject and not outside 
ot, however, ina sease invelving philosophy of 
fmmanence. A certaia kind of immanence is, of course, 
implicit in the poutive ce scentibe method, which it 
eventialy genetic. With such smanenion as thir— 
iC st may be so termed—scentise peychology cannot 
and does not desire to dispense ; since to do to would 
be (o limit the inguzy to a mere descriptive form of 
‘tudy--to a pare phenomonakogy ; whereas itis our desire 
‘hat religious paychology, ike all the other sciences — 
such as pbysiology, for instance—may be explative 
as well! 

Modern religions paychology, it is necemary to 
emphasize, in order to avoid misconceptions by the 
reader, is neither idealistic noc Kantian. Our attitude 
is certainly subjctvist, but within the limits of eientiic 
peyedology ; whereas idealistic subjeciviem is definitive 
in 0 far as it applies to the explanation of the Universe 
‘and of Sprit. For abzoiute ideals, the whole of 
religious Wie is cooiined within a cloted circle; there 
can be uo God outside of the Individual Spit which is 
azo the Univers Spirit. On this account it i» toxiay 
smote necasaty than ever to inset that the peychalogy 
of rligion sat to be kept distinct irom the philosophy of 
sdigion. Their aims and methods are diferent, and the 
Itter can treat of qumtions with which the former has 
no concern. We would even go further and state 
that we here intend to disegard such problems as to 
whether the paycbology of religion actualy forms part 
of the philosophy of religion, which is H2ing’s opinion, 
DDecause we do not wish to change the nature ofa scientific 
‘nvertigntion by axy pressiney compromiee, 
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Tt is, however, to be hoped that these conceptions 
vill not fall under the erticim which Benedetto Croce 
leveled many years ago against the empirical method 
fn philosophy ;¥ first, because the criticiem of this 
eminent thinker was concerned with philosophers who 
‘wished to think a3 empisicists; and further forthe very 
aaah more substantial reason that foc him the exnprical 
aust be purely empirical, which is precisely what we 
courseives believe. Croce, however, denies all possibility 
of en empirical peychology ; and therefore as tittle 
enccuregerent to offer us in the task which we have 
undertaken, 

‘The science of pyshology has in foture t9 avoid 
sumbiguity, and im the interests of lucidity it is forced 
‘to disentangle itelf trom philosophic speculations, both 
as regurds its methods and its aims. We propose here 
to hold fast to experience. Every psychologist knows 
hat converts are unanieous in declaring that they 
fel before them the Great Objective ; an external foroe, 
or grace . or God, works with them for their salvation ; 
fnd that to which they tum and towards which they 
aspire is for them a ving reality. They both implicitly 
and explicitly reatirm the Judaic Helleie Christian 
Gusiism. This phenomenon, to hmninout in the con 
scloumess of the religious soul, is capable of various 
explanations, by the duaist or Use positivist, the idealist 
of the cecultist, But for the paychologst it is an 
empirical fact, not amenable to discussion 

We may even be that the believer projects his states 
cof cout outside himsel, ain 2 mirror, so that be incarnates 
hhimeelt in the supernatural, creating for himself his own 
God and his own Heaven, as Gentile believes: This 
is the idealistic dogma, which i all very well; bet the 
fact remains that the believer actualy lives in the sight 
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of God and in His Kingdom and that this reality inform 
this mind and is spirit. 

Tt would, for every reaton, be futile to attempt te 
draw from our empitical realism conclusions savouring 
of apologetic. Tt has been suggested by some that 
religions peychology should proceed by the application 
of John Stuart Mill's Method of Residues, one of the 
experimental methods which that philosopher derived 
from Bacun. But H2Sding, who rightly disagrees on 
this point with Bertrand, considers that, according to 
this method, the ‘ residuum" for tbe man of science 
is not God, bat the Unkoown.** For the rest it is clear 
‘that Father Pichoo could not have thought otherwise, 
if we recall that, according to him, scientiic paychology 
ignores. the Gist and superior cause ; and. religions 
poychology may be undertaken by any Catholic 
‘whatsoever ; much more 90 since Catboliisa is not 
‘based upon the ecstasy of St. Theresa. His admonition 
should be takea to heart by many fanatics, who woud 
alto be well advised to perate the works of Benedict XIV, 

Father Thomas Mainage' was distremed by the 
Protestant writer Berguer,! because the lather detected 
‘trunoendentaiscs in his Payebologie de Je Conversion : 
and retorted with the claim that Berguer had "Paps 
avalyst par des 'eplions’ metaphysines", and, in 
particular # opions Kentiennas’. It is a fact, however, 
‘thet Mainage adnitied that be did not exclode trans- 
cendentaliam from is psychology: nd that he is 
‘therefore in exrr—accorting to the view of contemporary 
iychology—is evident. 

tis strange that Alfred Reads © sbosld have wished to 
seopen the debate iz his recent work oa religious dialectics. 
Renda is thoconghly somptica as to“ peychological 
neutrality’. He regards the study of religious peychology 
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ax on “‘osuspected ambush... the most seductive, 
‘the:most ingenious, the subtlest conceivable means for 
Docking the way of specalation im the territory into 
‘which it makes inendly but devastating incarsions ”, 
‘This attitade i, however, either a gratuitons insult to 
te sciaaee, or an ingesuocs sod confused identiiation 
of it with some prejudiced peyebologst. On the other 
Ihand, it is very dificalt to believe these citicioms 
justified in individual instances It may sulice here to 
point to Prolessor Floursoy, the original advocate of the 
* neutrality ' of religous psychology, who was not only 
1 great and good man, bat was abo a religious soal hike 
‘William James ; while Leuba, to whom we owe s0 many 
paychological studier ox religion, has sever concealed 
bis own austere positivisn. 

In reahty moder peychology sakes no claim to exhaust 
religion with ita researches, nor does it regard the residae 
‘that it leaves as the stubble hit after the mowing, The 
‘eaton for agnosticism is implicit in the objectives and 
‘aethods of contemporary psychology. In dealing with 
religious paychology, thes, the attitude of agnostic 

atrality beeames doubly necessary. Tt is a necessary 
‘concomitant af the present phase of developzpent which 
Inns now been reached by this new branch of applied 
peychology. Not amst we forget that the investigntion 
‘of religious poychology was begua sander the wis of that 
scientiic positivism which calms to be a systematic 
Philosophy, an integral Weltonschewong. Renda, there 
fore, should not fail to recognize thet the agnosticiom 
favoured by Flournoy already sepresets & concesion 
‘to antipositivistic criticism. 

Let no one, therefore, be under any Wusion : trom 
‘the Inbour of sincere scientists we can obtain nothing 
‘but scientific convictions. Science aepites to tangible 
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certainty, which is at once verifable and univenal. 
Om that account it mst necessarily be based on 
experience and, where neceatary, upon logic as well, 
Teducing faith (Qhat is, personal ‘assent not cbvionsly 
suggested ether by experience of by logic) to a minimum. 
‘Whoever seeks support for the thesis of sdcalism or of 
‘Paitiviam, or ewaits propulsion towards faith or eatrange- 
‘ment from the religious spirit, i under a delusion, Atter 
oychology has done its work, he mut scive hia problems 
for bimsel; whether by burying himself in the study 
of philosophy or naturalimn, in idealism or neo- 
scholastiises; or by abandoning himself to religious 
emotion. 

None the les, is to be clearly understood that the 
poyehologst, having once taken up his stand on the basis 
fof agnosticism, is in duty boond te consider religious 
phenomena not only or particularly from their external 
‘aspect, but be is also and especially bound to regard 
them is the processes of gouls aflame with faith and 
Imibved with © desire to powess absolute truth, 


‘From the abave considerations it will be clear that 
the prychologist who wishes to stody religious phenoment 
in their descriptive, paycho-geneti, and physiological 
aspects, must edopt the methods ard aim of Ribot and 
many ‘American prychologists, such as Starbuck,” 
Royce, or Willam James” But while avoiding any 
Philosophical er theslogical bravado, he will also 
efeain from following recent tentatives uch, for 
example, a8 those of the prychiatrst Binet Sanglé ® 
who has weitten om the Fete de Jéous (The Insanity of 
Jers}, or of that other eelebeated prychologist, Stanley 
Hall, wo in bis book Jesse the Chris in the Light of 
Paychology, published io 1gxy, made a highly elaborate 
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sanalysis of Christ*™ Binet Sanglé's book is the realim- 
tion of an anti-Christian programme accamplithed by 
means of a collection of bistorical documents and 
péychiatric nstrations, devoid of ll critical spit. 
‘The notable study of Stanley Hall is mot only 
peychology; It is aso history, theology, sociology 
and other things, with none of which we are con~ 
oemned. 

Here, however, we come upon peycho-analytic research 
‘aa understood by Sigmund Freud, which to-day extends 
into the sphere of religon and myth, on which, besides 
Freud, Rank and Reik have written. Paycho-analysis 
thas been applicd to the study of individual mystic 
‘and religions souls, and has so been used in the 
interpretation of ethsologica) and prehistoric material. 
Becguer bas made x paycho-nadyis of Jesus. Moret 
Thus peycho-analysed several of the Christian mystics; 
and this author has discovered thet the fonda 
mental psychic fact explaining these pheoomens is 
‘ntroersion, Sn which the attention is diverted by an 
“objective and by a teprestod desire.™* Others again of thin 
school, a3 for example Rank and Retk.* have consalted 
historical documents or msde ethnological investigations 
from which they claim to have discovered, throogh 
the poycho-anelytic techaique, the paychic basis of the 
cocigins of all religions. 

The two modes of application of the methods of 
paytho-analysis we notably different. Prychoanalysis 
‘epplied to the individual proceeds from his behaviour 
(bis gestures, conversation, the accounts he gives of his 
seams, etc.) to the peythelogical motivation of that 
behuviour—a motivation which, whenever possible, is 
veriied by the conscious testimony of the individual 
Tismtet, while being interrogated. The peycho-enalyst, 
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after the verification, bases is Sndings on the paycho- 
analytic interpretations which are fundamentally 
Meczioaice ; that is to say, informed by @ certain set 
‘of general ideas, which, although originally founded om 
empirical obseevations, bave to-day almost assumed the 
authority of principles. Everyone will agree that this 
sort of application of the peycho-amalytic technique, 
‘though dangerous, is legitimate and full of promise, 
On the ather hand, the application of this method to 
the investigation of the unconscious mind of a people, 
‘tarough the peycho-analyais of its ritual, its ceremonial, 
its behaviour, its customs, and by means of the study 
of it cultural history, and vo forth, is only a tacit 
application of the remuits of individual analysis to race 
peychology; an interpretation of ‘extemal’ facts, 
based upon the experience drawn trom the psycho- 
analysis of « few individuals, and availing itself of easy 
(qeneralizations. Even this may be good paychology ; 
Dut there is no denying that these intuitions in respect 
of origina appear rouch more laboured, and the applica- 
ous of these doctrines much mote daring. 

‘The paycho-analytic method applied to mice history, 
in my opinion, can figure only as a ‘control albeit 
1 valurble one—of other hypotheres, expecially those of 
sociology. Psychoanalysis may lead to new hypotheses: 
‘but these are ooly hypotheses, since they are not direct 
statements of facts, but merely peychological interpreta. 
tons of * external’ social phenomena, on the basis of 
scanty observations, which i> their turn have eon 
elaborated by means of an hypothesis; and since these 
interpretations are not susceptible of veriication by the 
testimony of the individend consciousness. Another 
objection to such interpretationsis that many philosophers, 
anthropologists, and sociologists bold hypotheses widely 
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iGerent from the Freudian explanations of the otigin 
of religion and of myths. 

The renults obtained by poychoanalysis—which are 
oxttaialy Ingenious, although citen one-cided cannot, 
any more than these of sociology, provide workable 
interpretations of the various phenomene of religion, 
a, for example, conversion. This is because, in such 
‘cases, the consciousness of the subject lends vaine ta the 
unconscious factor which is supposed to be the real 
fulcrum of the convertion. Ia reality, however, this 
factor need ba no mare tha a conimon eutomatise, of 
a more or less remote instinctive origin: it need only be 
a factor capable of acquiring a religious significance in 
‘the consciousness of the individual 

From al this two consequences ensue the fst is that 
conderaporary religious psychology—in the sense adopted 
by Floumey—bas been assigned modest limite, which 
0 not include history and sociology : the second is tbat 
the scope and the field of action occapied by religions 
eychology are quite other than those of ether ethnalogy 
sr vciclogy. 

1 wil readily be understood that this view cannot be 
pleasing to thote cinlogsts who adhere mare ar leat 
to the opinions of Durkheim." It cannot be denied 
that the so-called sociological method, and the study 
‘of the folklore of various nations, may be capable of 
‘yelding an interpretation of ancent and moder 
religions of the origins of myths and ef exlts, and of their 
‘thical coutent #7 It is, however, also te that all 
‘this throws n0 light onthe religions soul ofthe individcal, 
that isto say, the attitudes and emotions of believers. 

‘There are thase who believe that the efect of uoder- 
standing the origin af a phenomenon is to make the soul 
"indifferent" to the pBenomeoon ite. Keowing is the 
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antithesis of feling, To be sure, a child would not be 
termfied by a phantasm or a tale if be could only under- 
stand how it happened to come into being. Imyseif have 
experienoed this state of mind, during mediumistic 
ances, 18 3000 a the weird movenests and the strange 
apparitions were recognized as the work of the medium, 
‘But this is not altogether so in other apberes. An 
‘azatomist, for instanoe, who kows the baman eeleton 
thoroughly, and the precise interrelations of the muscles 
‘of the thorax and the abdomen, is not thereby deprived 
‘of one whit of esthetic enjoyment ofthe Apollo Belvedere, 
‘oc the Hermes of Olympia. Does the reader imagine 
‘that, becante the surgeon is accustomed to the dissection 
of every portion of the body, be i, on that account, 
leas exvotionally sosceptible to the beauty of the female 
body than one eho has no enatocaicel knowledge) 1 
have seen that the knowledge of the history of amulets 
and tha origins of supestitioas does not destroy a 
belief in the ' power" of the jatatura ( the evil eye’). 
[No marvel, then, that the knowledge of the historical 
‘xigins of a excetsonial or a cult or an ascetic practice is 
‘unable to anmol the religious spirit. It may be that wach 
4 kaowldge refines and spirtualizes, while destroying 
nothing. 


‘There remains, bowever, a vast field for psychological 
esearch, after history and sociology bave been excluded. 
‘Tans, by the study of the individual mind, the peycho- 
logist can —if ever—understand racehittory. Every 
cone of us, in his own pecwon, can verify the worth of 
many hypotheses concerning religion and the Divine 
Fundamentally itis the individual who bas created the 
ethaological and sociological theories of the various 
‘aligns. Indeed an ecopiical realist could declare 
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‘hat obfective eciense afterall, is only the ebjectivation 
of the subjective. 

‘The field of action of religious peychology must be 
‘internal experince considered in relation tothe behavionr 
(Go which it i conelative) of the individual or of the 
religious group The various methods and processes 
of religious paychology sare those—and none other than 
thove—of contemporary paychology, whether analytic, 
ayuthetic or ditfereaial nd especialy those of woluntaty 
fatroapection and induced intrompection, questioning snd 
external observation. 

Various psychologists have already attempted to 
establish a psychological method and a technique 
applicable to the investigation of religious phenomena, 
We find Wondt in the focecont, with his Vétker 
froehologis; then follow Stanley Hel and Starbuck, 
with their methods ofthe qaotionaaire and of statistics 
fund Instly and above all, thece iS Jarses, with eropiical 
evearch directly applied to the religioss consciousness, 
But the scope of this work precludes us from examining 
‘the merite and faults of the various individual methods 
adopted by the paychologiss of religion, which, moreover, 
the recent excellent critique by Georg Wobbermin ® 
makes euporfturns. 

‘A modest task is that here proposed; and to those who, 
because ofits agnosticiom and of its limitations, would 
scare contemporary religions paychology of sterility, 
vee would reply that this is far from being the opinion 
‘of modern theologians, whether Protestants or Catholic. 
At any tate, iis not the view of thote who, lke Tras, 
Huby,* Monsignore Sturwo and other critics of the 
doctrine of faductenr incite of Father Mainage, show a 
tendency to delieit with an even greater rigour the ambit 
of ‘grace’, ar to study ‘ grace” paychologically. For 
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then: certain phenomena, which were once regarded as 
‘ransoendental, are active and personal, apd as such 
poychological par excellence." even if the believer thinks 
DhimseM guided by Divize Providence of ‘grace’. AD 
this, indeed, implies that it is not usdess to try to 
tstabliah, by all the resources of modern paychology, 
‘the working, in cawersioa and in other religioas 
phenomena, of those procescs which we understand 
‘by the conception and the term “personal will’. The 
Peychologist, confronted by the simple attitude of 
‘those who attribute all our mutations to " grace’, must 
ot forget the words in St. Matthew, x1, 12; “Until 
rw the kingdom of heaven eufleeth violence, and the 
violent take it by force." 

Tndeed, [am permuaded after voluminous reading 
fon the subject of conversion, thet even the religious 
leaders are beginning to regani and study conversion 
in a way very different from that of former times, I 
Ihave especially remarked that the coaversions described 
in the old books, for example, were, slmost withant 
eaception, relerred to some external cawe. They were 
attributed to marvels of all sorts, to exhortations and 
prophecies on the part of mistonaries or priests 
(iseatores homsnwm), to apparitions, arguments, books, 
reams, to tempesis, chance encounters, and divesse 
accidents; and this as mach in collective asin individual 
conversions Today, unless I deceive myself, even the 
apologists show a much Ener intuition in explaining 
sand commenting 0 conversions occuring in our own 
‘times, This is a sign that poychological caltere, even 
‘im them, has made no little progress! 


‘The theme of conversion, after that of ecstasy, is 
probably the best Imown in the peychology of mysticism 
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snd religion. I do not refer to the phenomena of mass 
conversion, which bave occarred i all ages, and of which 
there aze stil manifestatioos at the present time; for 
these are social phenomena of complex origin. Since 
‘my especial task isto elucidate the process of conversism, 
T am occupied only with the conversion of individuals 
free fom external in iuences of too geners! and too obvions 
nature, 

Tt formerly seemed that after Pascal, Boruct, and 
Féndion, little could be added to the subject of con- 
version. But romanticism first and thea the paycho- 
logical sciences have—so to speak—revived the fashion 
for analysis of the converted and of those ‘called’. 
So souch wo, that today we bave x peychalogy of 
vocation " and a vast literature on the subject of 
conversion. After Newman's Afologis, there appeared 
{rom opposite camps the Bones Soufrence of Fransoia 
Coppde, and Wiliam Jarmes's Varies of Religious 
Experience, Then followed the investigaticas of the 
‘American psychologists, Leuba's ttudies* and the 
paychological analysis of the testimony, written or 
coral, of the converts themselves. And lustly we bave 
psycho-analysis according to the technical methods 
and doctrines of Freud. 

‘That I take part in this discussion is due chiely to 
the fact that I have belore me the unpublished evidence 
of several converts. Among these, in particular, is that 
of a young Anglican (Case No. 2), of two atheists or 
rationalists (Cases 2 and 3), and of a Jewish Indy (Case 4}, 
‘who have all exbraced Catholiciza with sincerity and 
constancy. 

To consection with conversion there arse a number of 
questions of geaeral analytic peychology, and expecially 
of individual peyehclogy. 
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‘A German convert to Catholicim, Kurt Rothe#* in 
‘an important lecture delivered in xgtt, attempted to 
reduce the proceies of canversion, so widely divergent 
‘io individaa) instances, to a cectain normal standardize 
ion of types (or Typisierung, to use the convenient 
German term). ¥ myself had made an attempt at such 
‘4 classifcation, before Rothe, bat after a diferent 
aethod and with diferent results. However that may 
be, it is undeniable that the various modes of retigioun 
conversion may differ vastly in dlerent groups of 
‘individuals ** Huysemans himseltin his Pages Catholigues, 
‘bas eaumernted three distinct types. 

Tin this book | propose to take soundings here and there 
fn the vast sea of this subject, in order to show, if 
Ypostible, the intimate process of whet we may term 
tha typical experience of conversion. 





CHAPTER IT 
CONVERSION AND ITS CAUSES 


BREFORE ploceeing farther it i exetial to come to 
ome sgreerent a2 (2 the meaning of the term 
conversion. Tes frequently ployed 2ot only in theology, 
Dut in logic ("the conversion of propatitions', in 
arithmetic, and in finance. A few eemarks are therefore 
necessary, in order 10 aveid the risk of introdocing 
an equivocal term into modern peychelogy. 
1a conpection with the peychology of memory, 
Profesor J. M. Baldwin has made considerable use of 
the tera ‘conversion ‘2 This distinguished prychologist 
das, a is well koowa, made a study, in memory, of the 
enetic development of knowledge. Memory hss the 
‘characteristic of representing something: it it a mode 
Of represenaton, But it has a second characteristic; 
‘aanaly, that it remaina subject to the contol of « more 
‘or less remote sensory contest, rather then to the 
immediate control of the actual sensory context. “From 
this point of view, therefore, memory is a male of 
ceamoerson. Tha object of memory becomes * converted” 
‘over agun into an object of the nesses. Tt is a‘ con: 
vein of retam'. Ia its fullest sense, the index 
‘of the ceatrol of memory is the ‘convertibility " of a 
‘context, The cbjects of memory always reeein repre- 
‘entational; they are always ‘coavertibl’, and almays 
subject to davct contrl. The cecllctian of any erent 
always implies the same context as that of the orginal 
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‘event, and always implics the ‘conversion of the origina? 
perience into a renewed experience. In this theory, 
‘the word ‘conversion’ has the precise meaning of 
* renewal’, by means of « retum to the original source, 

Since the researches of Freud, however, the word 
“conversion * may be found in pathological poychology, 
‘where it bas naturally acquired an eatirely diferent 
significance. ‘Conversion hysteria’ (Komversionshysterie)® 
means the transformation of an unconscious paychic 
cgntent into a phenomenon of the somatic spbere, 
such a3 a tic, convalsions, or other visible disturbances, 
Tn thie sase, the ter. ‘conversion implies a mutation 
‘rom prychic to vomatic phenomena which are equivalent 
ot, better, correlative 

Tt might be imagined that the meaning of convection 
{in religious peycbology woold be identical with thet ia 
theology. This is not altogether 10, because in thealogy 
conversion comprises a variety of ehades of meaning, 
‘under @ single term. Thus conversion in the Acts of the 
‘Apostles comprises net only the sense of repentance, 
‘but also of faith im Jeous Christ; in theology conversion 
is defined in terms of the two elements of which it consists, 
“ gence’ and aspication. Moreover, fron the fourth 
century till the seventh, what wes called conversion 
‘was, in fact, the ‘renuaciation of the life of this world ', 
jn arder to devote oneself to the sacred orders, or the 
monastic rogime. Hence the term comversi ot frat 
concersi in. distinction to the obiat. 

in cutrent usage, among Catholic writers om matters 
cclesiastical, conversion ordinarily means © pisrge 
from unbelief (or from + non-Catholic région) to Rorsan, 
Catholicism, The same tecm, however, has come to be 
sdopted also in the case of & reversion or ‘retun” 
to that religion after a longer or shorter period of 
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‘wandering from its precepts. It is also employed to 
denote cases of ‘acknowledgment ” or * eecognition * 
(of Catholician) after many years of religions indiference, 
‘The term conversion (in German: Bakshrung) has— 
it mutt be clearly understood—also been adopted into 
‘the terminology of other religions outside the pale of 
Catholicima. Bot in the non-Catholic, English-peaking 
countries conversion acquires a special meaning, of which 
‘ee shall take account later 00. 

in retigios paychology, conversion implies * mutation‘, 
ot of ent, bat rather of conscience, regarding the sen 
ment and practice of a religion. 

‘Theta arm frequently ‘hilesophicomoral conversions 
as well a2 those of religion and cult. These, however, 
ust be kept ditinct, although they contain certain 
lemects in common with the former group, Fot 
Instance, the philosophical and moral conversions effected 
by Seneea—a true spiritual dirctar—ere not in al 
reapects comparable to religioos coaversions, althougl, 
‘that philosopher, whee Luclias, who bad been an 
Epicarean, became a temperate’ Stoic, recommended 
‘to him even poverty, as Epictetus had previously done in 
his Encheiidion® In the period of revulsion against 
the corruption of manners and of exhustion after the 
breakdown of the Roman power, nobler souls tumed 
towards philosophy in the same spirit as that which 
animated Livia, the wile of Augustus, after the los of 
Drums, 

‘Bat a litle cefiction shows that these epiitualattitades 
‘were merely aspirations towards the attainment of an 
immediate peace, or towards the achievement of a death 
‘without fear. Religioa, oo the cootrary, whether 1€ be 
specie or geneic (‘regioosness’) vecemarly ingle 
‘values’, which are more universal, transcendant, sad 
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immortal. Philosophical and moral conversions, there- 
fore, cannot legitimately be incloded within the ope 
of the present wark, even when they contain both the 
‘theory and the practice of a higher ideal. 

‘The religious Neo-Platonism of Julian the Apostate 
‘was a philosophic initiation ; it was no actual conversion, 
although the mystic soul of the pupil of Lamblichss and 
fof Maximus of Ephesus bumed with a lively faith in its 

‘A certain stir was made in Pars some thirty years ago 
by the conversion to theosopbical mysticiom of a 
aterialitic and evolutionist doctor, known onder 
‘the preudonym of "Dr. Paps’. Refection made him 
eeoguise that an important factor was being neglected 
in the evolutionary theory. Evolution be admitted ; 
‘bat he held that st was necessary for the physico-chemical 
forces and these of the sun to cealoree evolution ; that 
is, the superior forces is evolution sacrifice themselves 
for the evolution of the inferior forces. Thus, while the 
theory of evolution Brought 0 light the law of the 
struggle tor existence, was there not another law, co- 
‘existing and forgotten, the law of sacrifice? it chanced 
‘one day that the doctor Siscovered that these deductioos 
were old and thet they could all be found in ancient 
cccultism and in alcheray ; and, by reading, he convinced 
imaef of the analogical method which allowed of the 
‘unification of all the sciences into 1 common eynthess, 
‘Thus ‘Dr. Papas’ became a convert to occltisa ¢ 
Now such a mutation truly possestos the character of 
2 religious convertion, but we can see, none the In, 
hhaw iftcalt it would be actualy to identify it with 
feonverson. On thit account, it cannot be included 
6 ong of the typical cates of rigioes coovertion best 
snited to peychologica) analysis. 
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Starbuck distinguishes counlercemsersions from true 
‘conversions, The notable case of the French philosopher 
Joutlroy, described at length by James, is typical 

st this author also refers to other cases, all of the 
‘ightsing” or fulninant type. Countenconversion 
{indicates the passage from some religious creed to free 
thought, Literature gives ns a wellknown example 
‘of this type in Emile Zola's Pierre Froment. 

‘Tha philosopher Roberto ArdigS was a convert from 
Catholicism to postiviam, or better, a counterconvert— 
‘0 much o that Gaetano Negn has eoeapared bis tation 
‘to that of St, Paul. It was said that bis mutation was 
unforeseen, and occured while the philosopher was 
observing @ rose. IE seems, however, that the instanta- 
reousness chimed by Gaetano Negei and the rest at the 
time of the occurrence should be extended to x period 
of forty days to nocoed with the fact, unless we are ready 
to accept the unworthy suggestion that Canan Ardigh 
changed his religion because his superiors had wounded 
his pride. The peychologist would have to study the 
documents of the case in order to defice the exact 
‘conversion! processes of the philosonber. But however 
we may regard it, we must exchide Ardipb's case from 
the present inguiry beotuse it is a case of x purely 
intelectue) mutation—es everyone agrees—end Ardigb's 
life, that is to say, bis sentiment and morals, remained 
cnchanged. For this reason it must be extluded also 
rom the classification of counter-conversion. It is 
siuch more probable that in Arig) there occurred, as 
‘result ‘of his stodies of positivism, 2 mutation of his 
Philoeophica? convictions (one recalls is dissertation 
on Pomporazs, for which be was suspended a diviet), 
a mulation which be manifested regardless of com 
sequences, as his rectitede counselled, 
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[Nether are the changes ia conduct of many Amesicaa 
ohalics, included in Starbuck's inquiry, to be oon- 
sidered trve conversions; nor are those of the Welsh 
Grumlards who were “oouverted’ daring the fanons 
Revivals* though it is imposible to deay that sack 
changes of conduct have great ethical vale. Often 
thse consist merely ia moral mutations or at the very 
rmost—at least in cxrtain instances-in * returns‘, oF im 
* recognitions" which are more ot lest permanent. 

Some publicity has recontly been given to the oon- 
version of the writer Giont Bors; but this case scemg 
to have been merely oce of “recognition? 

Tt i very dificalt to distngsish in particular cnses 
‘true and genuine conversioa—which is an, overtaming 
of values—from ‘recognition’ and ‘eta’, Thus the 
ceammouer caves consist mainly in a conscious retura” 
to the faith and habits of childhood, in defence of 
‘threatened pexoaal values; of in unconscious *trant- 
ferences’ of Oe imaginative and aflctive energy 
Bherated from repreentational systems, which have 
become weakened because unserviceable, of to older 
objects of conscioasnes. 

‘The converation of Frangais Coppde was evidently 
a easa of wach a return to faith. Dusing the cise of his 
adolexcence he Dad discarded devotional xeriset, 
‘but bad never actually rejected his beliefs, Ow,” he 
wotes in La Bonne Soufrance, " pus fy somze, pus 
fe crvis que pose de fot chrttionne tommela london’ 
‘4 fond de mon coeur.” 

‘The convertion of Prisaot* ax described by himelé, 
‘was, peshape another such return. He bad been religious 
during the period of his frst youth and then became 
positivist, remaining £0 ap to bis forty-Gfth year. 
AL his age he gave hisel! up to the study of the great 
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problems of philosophy, and after passing through 
‘hase of spiritualism, made bis retum to religious beef 
at the age of sizty. 

‘A distinction must be made between conversion 
‘and ‘ development! in the paychical, and suane especially 
in the moral, sense. Some authorities have spoken 
cof what they call “couversioa by development’, by 
which they mean that the fact of convertion 
{s the final phase of the ‘typical’ evolation of the mind 
fF the soul 1¢ seems to me dificult to conabder cases 
of this sart as actual conversions. Let us take Goethe's 
Marguerite as an example. When she had passed 
‘trough ber trials, after her brothers carses, after 
Ther sufferings in prison, she redeemed berseif from the 
tenses and resisted fst Faust who wanted to save her, 
tnd finally Mephistopheles, This does not seem to me 
to be a conversion, ‘Suilering baving removed the 
obstacles, this woman's soul, purified of pastion, 
‘once more resummed the ways into which it was initiated 
fm early childhood. This appears, therefore, a true 
‘development ', aad not an overturning of values nor 
A true Mitante. 

Even less do the so-called ‘crises of conscience’ 
deere to be clasifed as conversions, elses such at 
ocur in the lives of politicians who change sides froz 
concervatises to socialism, o€ vies vera. 

‘There are, too, wany ilusory conversions and casny 
abortive conversions which bave failed to mature. 
Once the pout Verlaine believe he was converted, and 
Pierre Loti and Mauvice Barris seom te have started 
‘ut in this direction? 

Our present theme is, however, Limited to the con 
sideration of suck conversions as are genuine, complete, 
feud lasting. We wish to regard the phenomena of 
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conversion from the strictly religious angle. We do not 
‘are the opinion af some who wav restrict conversion 
‘to Catholics, since tre and fully-ctablisbed moral 
conversions—or mutations of life under the Impulse 
of an slkra-terrstria ideal—aze ta be found, not only ix 
Pogunisn, but in all times and among all peoples, 00 
‘matter what their religion. But, in order to sound the 
follet depths of our abject. it is csrential to offer 
‘ects in evidence, and the author believes that the 
Catholic religion offers the richest yield of facts. How- 
ever that may be, I intend to refer, almost exclusively, 
to phenomena connected with the Catholic celigion 
But while thus restricting ourselves, we must insist 
‘hat this study makes no claim to exhaust the subject. 
Here wo attempt merely to examina the most typical 
xperiences of thove converted to Cstholicim, We are 
‘compelled to leave aside such conversions as deserve 
to be called atypical in relation to our own selected 
type, and all the lengthy series of individual vacations 
from either of these groups. 


At the very outset we must examine the first phase of 
the process which takes place in cases of convertion, 
‘We mrust consider the alilogy of conversion. 

‘The posiivits insist upon stressing the Ayislogical 
caueet of couverson. Amaog these they mention nervous 
‘or mental disorder; exhansting dime, exch as tuber- 
losis; special conditions, sch as puberty and senility, 
‘with the inevitable carebeal disabilities peculiar to the 
fatter period. Here and there may be fod such 
cater of a. purely physiological eticlogy of conversion. 
‘But, up to the prevent, ove most aay that the physio- 
logical factors that are met with io the antecedent 
rcumatances of any given series of converts, always 
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appear to have required a paychic factor for their eflective 
development, For example, we have cerchral arterio- 
scleosia accompanied by mental defcicocy ; toxmmias 
accompanied by melancholia or masia; organic exhaustion 
‘accompanied by an increase of snggestibility,and to forth, 

‘The crux of the controversy, bowever, does not lie 
here, nor in the (act of the existence af some dizoeder 
in the nervous system of the coavect, but father in 
the relations existing between conversion and the disease, 
Without stopping here to go into all the details of the 
angument, it vatices to say that there is no necesary 
oF essential connection. 

(Od nge 08 a factor of conversion as beet admitted. 
bby the uninformed; but the socalled conversions 
‘among the seale—and to an even greater degree, amang, 
‘the dying—are only very rarely typical conversions, 
according to the standards which we have laid down, 
‘They aro more correctly to be chasified as "regressions ” 
co “returns” to fait, 

‘Armong the mentally diseased an@ the ncuresthenics 
convertional procestes may indeed occur, but, as we 
Ihave already stated, these processes bave characteristics 
‘hich differ from those ofthe normal individual, Indeed, 
when we examine cases of true conversion, wo fad that 
he disorder is not the secesary antecedent, in other 
‘words itis not what is known as the cause. 

Puberty as 4 cause of conversion has bean given 
vonsiderable prominence by the American xchool of 
porebologists, particularly by Starbuck and Stanky 
Hal, who have published statistics ond discutted the 
problem. 

‘According to the American paychologists, conversion 
is @ natural phenomenca of adolescence. They regard 
it.ase purely normal and almost universal accompsnizaent 
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of the epoch in lie when the personality becomes hetero- 
‘centric. In support of this Starbuck, Daniells, and other 
‘observers declare that eighty per cent of all conversions 
occur during adolescence. The age-period of highest 
frequency, rooarding to some of these observers (D. L. 
Moody and M. 5, Kees), is between the tenth and the 
‘twentieth years By other statisticians it is placed after 
the fittenth year. Tn a statistica table of the results 
of an inquiry by Stanky Hall! the highest frequency 
(of conversin for both sexes i given as occurring between 
he cleventh and the twenty-third years, Other 
authorities give the mean age of coaversion among 
‘women at fourteen years and eight months, and among 
‘men as sixteen years and four months, George A. Coe 
4s of opinion that at the age of thirteen occur the first 
stirrings towards conversion; at seventeen. second 
‘impulse occurs; and the maximum is reached at the 
age of twenty. | Beloce the age of twelve, according to 
Lancaster, religion is a mere fors. 

‘According to Starback, who is probably the most 
thoritative investigator in this field, conversion 
‘occurs almost exclusively between the ages of ten and 
tweaty-Sve; whence it -would follow that it is a 
‘Phecomenon characteristic of the age of development 
of the organism and the mind. If conversion bas not 
taken place belore the twentieth yaar, there in little 
probobilty that it will come leter. 

in women the curve of frequency begins to ascend at 
‘the age of ten and continues to rice €M thirtom. Tt 
alls after this age tl fifteen, and culminates at the age 
‘of sixteen. (This was the age at which forty of the 
ree hundred selected cases were converted.) It sinks 
again at seventeen, but hat fresh tite at cighteen, 
after which it falls gradsally to the age of twenty. The 
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axima of frquancy, therfore, are observable at 
the ages of thirteen, sixteen, and eighteen years, In 
male subjects the curve starts as exly as nine. It rises 
at twelve und falls af thirteen. Tt again mounts suddenly 
at sixteen, the age at which it cabminates; but it stl 
remains high 1, at nineteen, it drops. The maxima 
cof mala conversocs are seen at the age of twelve, sixteen, 
and nineteen years of age. 

Starbuck coucludes from these data that there must 
be a phytilogical cause for the proces of conversion, 
since it coincides with the period of most rapid bodily 
evelopment. However, 28 this aathor points out, though 
‘se ar cumerous conversions during the period of 
puberty, the most conspicuous phenomena of puberty ital 
‘donot coincide with the most frequent conversions. 

Stanley Hall endeavours te discover the basology 
of religious conversion in nature and finds ita equivalent 
in the metamorphoses of insects and in other soolagieal 
routations® Everyone oan recognize that such remotely 
distant analogies are so strained as to be xcarcely worth, 
‘menticaing. Io my opinion, convertion (ia the American 
snnit) in ita Wiclogical tspect cam only be interpreted 
5 « phenomenon of ‘adaptation for defence’ and 
‘the sense here adopted) its. phmomenon of the renewal 
of life and of * regeneration * 

Tn regard to the phyniciogial aspect of adolescent 
imatations, we may speak mare precisely. Tha glands of 
internal veeetion are especially active throughout the 
‘whole of adolecence, which is the period attended by 
‘the most active organic trantiommstions "Tt will be 
asily recognized that the establishment of this fact 
4s not without signiicance forall who—like ournelves— 
find at the root af the process of couversion & mutation 
of sexual ecncomy. 
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Nevertheless, although these fects and the American 
atiaties are all great interest for those who wonld stady 
‘glows phenomena Seca the bilogical expect, the data 
foul be accepted with dar reserve, 

‘What are we to attume that Starck and the American 
school in general conan ty the term ‘conversion "? 
Appureatly nothing eyood the moral and religious 
crisis of adolescence. ‘It should be remembered that 
‘hens conversions of the epoch of puberty which Starbuck 
has stodied, refer to youths educated in an evangelical 
community. Becoming ‘converted’ for these youths 
‘mauns to be faved from their doubts and their scruplen, 
and fram paints) moral condiets im general, Such 
‘conversions’ are Uberations influenced by that 
increase of faith in themselves which refults from the 
peychic development so exuberantly manifested on the 
Xreshold of youth. One cust further add that the 
American peychologists treat convertion exclusively 
trom the ethical standpoint, which makes it simpler 
than ever to take into account the modifications of the 
moral ventimenta and of the individaal conduct of the , 
subject which occur under the influence of a religous 
‘edooation once the subject hat renched the age of puberty, 
swith all its attendant intellectual and sexual crises 
Moreover, the contrary phenowcena are also frequent— 
‘perhaps even more frequest—at this period. It i¢ an 
‘undoubted fect that dosing puberty many youths 
udergo a crisis of religions indecision or of actoxl 
sunbelal Qetween fifteen and sixteen years of age 
according to Stasley Hel} and even a ccs of 
‘criminality 

Cenare Loxsbroso asd A. Macro noted these slerations 
fn exontion and conduct during the period of pubecty, 
and the observations and statistics which they publihed 
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im this connection are of the highest interest! The 
Uterature of the pest few years has contimmed the meat 
frequency of moral delinquency among minors; and 
from the most recent Ttalian statistics it is evident 
that juvesile delinquents have been steadily on the 
increase since 189:, and that this increase las continund ; 
after the osthresk of the War it reached alarming 
proportions, as shown by the total gues relating to 
convietions under eighteen as well as by percentages ; 
and there ate indications that noe the War there has 
‘been no diminstion in this direction. 
Tt must be added that counter-conversions during the 
pad of puberty sad simone a of score 
scourrence, expecially among students, and are largely 
dltermined by the preponderance of the sexual instinct, 
‘The words of St. Augustine are still applicable to uch 
‘cases, In fact we must conclude that the period between 
the ages of fiftees and twenty-five is the time when the 
(greatest changes occur ix human pertonatty, and there- 
fore that this i the epoch most propitious for the 
occurrence of decisive events in the history of individuals. 
We also tet confirmation of this from the American 
statistics of immigration ; from figares dealing with the 
selection of teades wud professions ; from the statistion 
of martiages, and of the ageincidence of tuberesions 
‘These considerations, in my opinion, clarify the 
etiological agaifcance of the period of adoleonnce os 
factor in religions conversion, We are bere dealing 
cooly with an extrinsic or indirect cause, neither essential 
or suficieat; in other words, with @ provocative 
stimolus to an fteiectual and ethical transformation 
‘Which beccmes fective only in certain individaals, 
and only under determined peychic and enviromental 
conditions, 
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TR need hardly be added that conversion has not quite 
‘the same significance for the waiter as for the American 
paychologists, For them conversion is merely a feature 
‘of the curve of the normal moral development in these 
‘who fram youth reosive in the American colleges an 
‘edocation influenced by the spirit of religion. For us, 
‘on the other band, conversion is an exceptional process 
experienced in adolesomnee or matutity, and representing 
‘an intetkctual and moral regeneration of the person 
fn whom it occurs. And farther, conversion is a process 
‘which may be observed in anyone whatsoever 5 in those 
who bave undergone the so-called ethico-religioas con 
version of adclescence, 28 weil as in those who have been 
unbelieving or immoral from ebikdhood, or in those wo 
have remained throughout indifferent to religion. Tait 
means that conversion—in our sense—bas an atiology 
far too comple (0 alow us to ascribe it to disease, age, 
endocrine variations, or the like. 

‘Alter this consideration of the general physioapicat 
ccansen of conversion, we now examine its prychie 
ranges, 


‘The extemal paychic causes are very frequently 
indicated by authors who trest of religious conversion, 
Dut it must be remembered that these could not have bees 
Miective withoat the antecodent, szaltaneous, oF sub- 
sequent occurrence of internal prychic eauses. Asin every 
peychic process, the inital stimuhn is to be sought 
outside consciouscest ; but without the interiot elaboration 
f the stimulot—an elaboration which, a we ahall sq 
later, is not entirely unconsciom—the process would 
sever develop. 

Many and varices are the stimli which may provoke 
the proces of conversce. There ix suggestion, in the 
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form of sermons, minions, and reading ; example, sach 
fs Ghat found in the testimony of the confestore and 
marty; marvellous bappeniogs, euch 22 prophecies 
td miracles  ocrult and mediumistic practices: politica 
social propagnada ; withetic stimalation ; the atdourt 
‘of nationalism ; misfortunes and illnesses; the great 
‘cosmic or social calamities, from earthquakes to wars 
tnd revolutions—ll of which become effective by meant 
of elaboration in the individvel consciousness: 

Collective conversions, resulting from a different series 
of factors acd often dificalt of analysis, are phenomene 
of great irmportance from the historical and sociological 
aupeet. There are, for instance, the mam-conversions 
to Cuistinity brought aboot by missionaries among, 
‘ncivilied communities, especialy in Africa; thove, 
too, evoked by the ethicomyttill movement of the 
so-alled Revivals; thove which frequently occur in nox 
Catholic countries to Romas Catholidsm; and the 
inumefons and frequently collective cxversions toes in 
Rumia, jo Germany, and eluewbere after the War and 
during the revolutions, and so forth.” 

‘To ws, owever, even more intereatiog than these 
collective conversions are the conversions of individuals, 
vince they lend themselves so much more fully to 
analysia 

The conversion of the two ‘woble students’ of the 
Marches of Ancona, performed by St, Francis of Ama ix 
the conne of his preachings at Bologua,"" which is 
mentioned in the Fiori, is 40. example of convertion 
Tey an external cause. Similarly, the mutation of the 
convert who afterwards became the Frar Berard of 
Scasi, the Sint companion of St. Francis, was due to the 
‘impresion made by St. Francis during ane night when 
Ihe lodged in his bovee. 
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‘Again, the conversion of the fourteenth-century mystic, 
he Bssed Giovanni Colombisi, was brought about 
hanagh the reading of the bingraphy of St. Mary of 
Egypt who, according to the legend, bad been a 
deatheanare stretched for the souls of all men, 
Tut afterwards became ““the woman submerged in 
grace and ilove" 

Ya San Marco in Florence, numerous mass 
convertioos resulted from the preaching of Savonarolt, 
‘but even more interesting, for those who are studying 
the atilogy of religiogs mutation, are the individual con» 
vrersioas be produced. There was that of * Bettuodo ', 
the san of a goldanith, who was a miniature painter, 
fa singer, and a poet. ‘This convert had been an evil- 
Liver, aa umbeliever, and a partisan of the Azrabbiat 
‘against the Piagnoni, as Villari relstes.® This was 
4 characteristic example of conversion by suggestion. 
‘At the same time it ows how the phenomensa can 
disappear and secur ; and how too this conversion bad, 
in common with somany prycho-physciogical phenomena, 
1 phate of secondary oeillatioas, 

Bonajuti bas described from an historical point of 
wiew the conversion of St. Augustine. The external 
tiological elements of this conversion were the perusal 
of the "Hortentins’, the woeds of St. Ambrote, and the 
retreat into the quiet solitude of Cassiiaco.* 

One finds cases of coavertions following a Areas 
But moce frequently a ‘call’ is beard during dreams, 
like that of the Emperor Jokn of Constantinople who 
decame a Frater Minor, under the influence of three 
dreams on three consecutive nights The ‘cali’ pre 
supposes an interior preparation much more remazkable, 
nd ‘adeed mach more conscions, than the conversion 
itself, Im every fastance, these dreams in their torn 
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require a causal factor which i to be sought among the 
payehic stiomll of the subconscious, or in repressed 


Among the causes of religious conversions ‘auto 
imitation” deserves a place. Tais practice, indeed, was 
recommenced to unbelievers by Pascal in that eelsbeated 
‘parsage of is Pensées well known in literature under the 
ame of pari de Paxcal® By acquiring the habit of 
attending divine service, without any explicit purpose, 
faith is gradually acquired. 

‘The philosopher Latodawi, of whom we shall have 
cceasion to apeuk further later on, expomnded to the 
Geneva Congress in 1909 his own special technique in 
the proceciure neceasary foc the conversion of intelloctuns 
His method was not origina); it was, indeed, a reprodc- 
tion of the famous method of Pascal, We are not aware 
‘of any convertions which bave been accomplished by 
‘his means, But even suppostg that conversions have 
Deen thus effected, who can fail to perceive that this 
procedure of Pascal's presuppotes the existence of 
faith, and that his method only serves to pat the season 
to sleep, leaving faith am unopposed eficacy? We are 
Gealing, thea, not with the caute of conversion, but 
with conversion ite 

In one of my own cases, conversion begas by attending 
Catholic cherches, Bat’ my convert, who lad been 
an Anglican, observed: “Even before conversion 1 
‘experienced great pleasure in finding myselt in a chusch 
(of the Catholic religion." Not habit, therefore, but the 
pleasure of forming the habit, begaz the conversional 
‘Prootss. Tt can be easily understood that participation 
4m the sacraments, and the performance of the simple 
ceremonies which belong to the cult, asst in producing 
‘complete conversion, sme once ths conversion it eficted, 
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strengthen it powerfully, ax in the case of my Anglican, 
and many otber converts. Sach cases we must regroup 
‘under the so-alled* cyclic law’, since a cirie is evidnatly 
formed between action and thought ta that both are at 
once mtualy canse and efiect. 

Catholic ceremonial attracts not a few souls (rom 
Lutheranism to the worship of traditional Christianity, 
‘The Catholic Uturgy, for example, played « considerate 
part in the conversion of the Dutchman Pieter van der 
Meer de Walcheren ® 2s well 2s in that of Hayerazs, 
My own first convert and my third both fit the mystic 
and exthetic fascination of the vast and eolitary nave 
sud of the chanting of the liturgy. 

T have Jeamt through the oral communications of 
competent witnesses that in England a certain proportion 
of conversions to Cathotictm bave been dur to the unity 
‘of doctrine and of moral condet of those who profes it. 
T have become convinceé that daring the War a large 
number of English soldiers were converted through being 
lmpremed by the oniformity of the faith and the moral 
precepts of the Catholic military chaphins attached 
‘to the various armies It woald also seen thet in 
England the example of Cardinal Newman has always 
enn a powerful stimulus towards convertion. 

fous, in two cates, a return to Catholicism of pertont 
who only bekeved in spiritims, One of those himself 
told me: “Spiritism was what persuaded ne that 
Ghwist is God snd that the Church is immortal” The 
conversion of the young woman described in Les soies 
de Dieu by Madame Mink-Jolien had its point of 
departure in the practices of oocaltinn,* and that of 
Primot in spintiem, or, to ue his own expresion, 
‘experimental paychalogy. 

Te it commonly imown that the teachings of 
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umanitarianion have suficed for the conversion of 
carinin socialists of high principles to Catholician, 
‘An instance in point isthe cas of Don Camel of Cremona, 
‘who gives his own testimaay of conversion in his book, 
Dal Socistione af Secandorio™ Tn vonsection with 
‘ationaliza, als, 2 namber of French converts have 
‘eclared that their etum to Catholicim wa the outcome 
of the petsotc exaliation ofthe War. 

Physical and moral safering i, however, the miracle- 
‘working external condition of eligios conversion 

St, Francis of Assis, as we shall see later, bad during 
the convalescence of 2 serious illness his st intimations 
of his change towards God. He felt much disquietude 
and desized to leave at once for Apalia end enrol himeelf 
4 a solder under the command of Walter IIH, Count 
af Brienne asd Champagce. But when he reached 
Spoleto be had a relapse, aod i¢ was in that illness (hat 
he became definitely cooverted, ‘is heart turing 
permanently towards God and Poverty. 

Te was the realization that Louis XIV was gradually 
abandoning her that frst peepared the way of Madarae 
de la Valltze’s sal towards God. But it was oeriout 
fiimese that ubimately infueoced this great courtesan 
to teak the peton of the cloister. While io a church at 
Emm, in 1847, the final transformation of the ealebrated 
Jewish convert, Hermann Cobes, took place. But be 
iad long been to markedly depresed, that they called 
him fhe ‘melancholy Pursi’. The conversion of the 
famous Englishman, who afterwards became Cardinal 
Newman, was proceded by years of interior conflict and 
paychic depression, to such a degre that, according to 
Brémond, his entity and” diquictade counted. for 
important determining factors of his conversion. The 
comping force of sufering is paramount in the com 
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vverton of Frangois Copple. A disease necessitating 
frequent operations is acknowledged by the poet bimseif 
as the cause of his return to the faith and the sesamptian 
of ‘his religious daties. This be confesses on several 
‘cccations, and expecially in La Meilewrs Annde (Ea Bonne 
Sonffrance). We Whzabeth Leseur$* before her great 
physical suflerings, was influenced by education and 
by witnessing the religious rites of a conversion in 1903, 
cxrtainly Felix Lesenr, thongh to some degree inflaevced 
by hy wife's example, was much mare profoundly 
infocuced by the immense sorrow of losing her. Even 
in so-called ‘intellectual * conversioné we see the same 
note of sednem daring the early phases. This iv evident 
jn conaectioa with the conversions of Puel de Lobel, 
‘Pierre de Lewore, and in the cave ofthe highly intellectual 
‘Andst de Bavier, of whom Mainage writes : “Even he 
weeded to foe) the beavy Ind of saflering weighing upon 
him.” Robert Hugh Beason found in the death of his 
father the decisive impulse which made him enter the 
‘Church of Rowe, 

Certainty the study of literature and the facts of my 
‘own experiece furnish convincing evideace that belore 
x adult tums towards religous faith be must have 
‘undergone the experienon of suflering. {1 do oot here 
fincluda the adolescent, because I do not possess the 
necessary documentary support.) Whether it be the 
erpecience of illness, uutilation, imprisonment, or 
Irunger, o some domestic misfortune, or moral perturba 
tion, it 5 indispotable that every tree conversion has 
suflecing for ity antecedent. Tt may even be that 
suffering isthe one indispensable factor, though suflering 
ove is insuficsent, For the rest, the same phecomexon, 
{is apparent in mass-convenions. The War with its 
aftermath of ruin and desolation, economic and moral 
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depression, the overtuming of the standards of value 
of & people-these are mong the powerful inflaences 
‘which result in numerous returns to the faith, 

How often it happens that the most lofty minds, 
saddened by the contemplation of the sorrows of others, 
and redecting them in the mirror of their sensitive souls, 
gadly abandon themselves to religious belict. This it 
‘borne out by the following personal testimony of Giovanni 
Papial: "At last'T was convinced thet all the attempts 
‘which men made to imstitate an ephemeral felicity on 
‘earth were pitiable failures and were only successful in 
sowing blood and tears. Tt then appeared to me that the 
‘one channel of escape from all cur misery is offered by 
the unheeded words of Christ. So I drew near to the 
Goapele with my beast fall of hope and love, 








‘When we allude to socrowfal experiences we reach 
the mast peofound of all the intemal cavter of 
conversion. Indeed, all who show siges of radical 
mutations of personality will have already experbenced 
‘8. more ot less conscious intermal exis 

Ranaing through the literature, one often finds that 
‘before the conversion the sabject was in woone exomptional 
‘organic condition. This may have been determined 
cither by external events or by some state of the body 
itself, But in certain cases these organic predisposing 
conditions are absent. Tastead, conversion is suddenly 
‘ushered in by s complete alteration of character, of 
se by the appearance of some urgent moral meed, 
in short, with new psychic dispositions of the subject. 
‘These phenomena are described in the autobiographies-— 
‘when they have been consciously fet—by @ variety of 
terms. We read, for instance, of the need of a doctrinal 
system; or of @ sure mental and moral direction; or 
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of the want of auperie aid. We hear of the daivians 
‘of this world; of a craving for an outlet for activity: 
‘of disgust at physical pleasures; sometimes of the need 
for love. More generally there exists state of 
anriety of the intelligence and of the soul. Conversion 
accordingly appears to the ‘predestined ’—in ite 
{intellectual agpect—as an affirmation after series of 
negations; and—from the allective aspect—es the 
‘canquest of equilibrium, of peace and joy. The convert 
ficaly * knows’, and is at last serene. 

Cardinal Newman was draws towards Catholicism 
bby an imperative need for mental order ; for a system of 
dogma, The Rev. Frederick Joseph Kinsman, former 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Delaware,” has stated 
fn his recent book that his “genuine conversion ’ came 
bout very gradually. As be became slowly convinced 
that the Catholic Charch was the best of al institutions, 
Ine acknowledged the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
‘Church herself as integral and enential 
Mea of letters, auch as Paul Boorget, Joles Bois, and 
probably Haysmans and others, deliberately returned 
‘again 10 religion through a exsis of the will srovgh 
the conscious need of mental direction. In my third 
cave the coavert, a man of science, unable te discover 
in sxience 2 foundation oa which to base a strong 
convietion, was happy to find suck « foundation in 
revealed ttuth, and in the authority of the Chuzeh, 

Tt appears that St. Augustine himself experienced 
this overpowering need when he wrote the words: “I 
would not lend faith even to the guepel, if thaw, O 
Catholic Church, didst not command it of me." * 
‘Moreover, these crises of moral neod are frequent 
to be observed among habitual criminals. Nanzoni's 
“Tonomisato’ is such a type ix art The aleobolica 
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af America, of whom Starbuck speaks, and the Wel 
of the Revivals, ae common examples in everyday ll. 
Oniside the bounds of the Catholic Church, we have 
‘he famous case of the alcoholic S. H Hadley, described 
by Wiliam James 

‘An inteletual moment it certainly « stage ia the 
conversional proces; and it can be clearly discerned 
fas a particular sfate of logical conviction, among the 
antes detemmining a conversion. It is incoatestable, 
bowever, that, consciously or otherwise, the conversion 
4s always initiated in an affective moment, How ebe 
can we explain the cases of certain extraordinary oon- 
‘versions to Catholcien, which the subjects themselves 
have attributed to Darwinism, ike that of Jeengensen; 
to the reading of Schopenhauer, lke that of Hermana 
Ronge {the imaginary hero of Jorgensen)"; or to the 
reading of Port Royal by Sainte Bewe? 

‘When deocribing their couversiens, converts do not 
always exactly reproduce their actual experiences, 
1, however, their writings are carefully read—or better 
stil, if they themselves can be pestonally interrogated — 
the reality becomes apparent, Even among converts 
from Protestantims, Newssan, Robert Hugh Beason, 
Anish de Bavier, and Kinsman, all of whom would 
appear tebe classic examples of conversion for intellectual 
reasons —e discover expressions aa passionate devotion 
ta tha Roman Church, which they insistently call 
“Mother or ‘Queen , who “ lnows how to single oot 
and draw aside the least among ber sens, and to fee! 
‘theic sorrows “= 

For the rest, such converts themselves recognize an 
emotional tursult as an immediate antecedent of their 
sutations. “This perhaps may be the appropriate plase 
{in which to aneation the confesion of profound sadnext 
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‘of the philosopher Jouftroy at the moment of his counter- 
sonversion. Weave, too, the very important testimony 
‘of Lutoslawskd of Cracow, another coaverted philosopher, 
‘who thas expressed bimselfat the Congreas of Psychology 
Ut Geneva: # “This faith has became the whole centre 
of the work of adapting my philosophical convictions 
to the dogma of the Church Universal... But my con- 
version was not above all a change of conviction. It 
‘was eaventally a change of attitude, ofthe direction af my 
will; a cesolution to hve within the Church end to unite 
mysdf with Christ manifest in the Sacrament. The 
tystem of my metaphysical convictions was in no way 
sluattered by my conversion.” 

‘The so-alled psychic states preceding conversion seem 
All to’have this is common, that they dissolve the economy 
of the individual, and excite the soul, but cannot satity 
it or allay its disturbance. They wre peychic states 
‘which propound questions, but do not aorwer them ; 
they initiate, but do not complete. They provoke a 
‘mspension ofthe tol ia which they are being experianced. 
This is the reason why all converts express themselves 
us happy alter the crisis. Facte et (in eis) ranguiles 
‘magna. We seem to bear the words of Dante :— 

Quinci si oa chi wack andar fer pace. 
(Peg. 008, 45) 

It is a state of the soul which is never absent—as bas 
already been rexiarked—even in converts who experience 
fi the intl stage of their paychic change = new 
conviction, that is, an intelectual clement. Bishop 
Kinsman canfeues in bis autobiography that the only 
featiment be can recall having after bis convenion is 
one of contentment. Having found “ the true ark of 

+ Hacoe goth Be who divine t2 go for pace 
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salvation”, every personal desire wos satisied, “Tue 
Kingdom of heaven,” he says, “is a pearl of great price. 
Monsigaor Benson, too, confess that be felt a kind of 
contented tranquillity that increased within bis heart, 
‘most instant by instant. 

Tt is curious ow rauch more rarely than one would 
expect the internal cause of the conversion is ascribed 
to the fear of damnation. This fear, however, is clearly 
‘implicit, inasmuch as salvation is regarded as of supreme 
‘worth by the convert, and the kingdom of heaven isthe 
“pearl of great price”; yet the fact remains, the fear 
of damnation does not find explicit expression—which 
implies that it is not in conscousness—among. the 
contfeasions of true converts 

Tt is worth soting, on the other hand, that the fear 
fof death and the dread of the Beyond is the foreast 
‘cause of the conversion of the old and the sick. But 
‘theve “conversions” are more accurately classified as 
returns in old age fom indiference to the sacraments, 

In the Chapter which follows, I shall further develop 
what—in medical term»—I have called the etiology af 
the conversion process. Since in unexpected and 
falminent conversion the declaration of the immediate 
‘cause is always emphasized, the convert belicres hit 
* grace’ is manifested in the determining cause, 20 matter 
‘what sort it may be; 2 vision, or a trauma, an excep- 
tional circumstance, or even an ordinary oocurrence, 








oupter mt 
TYPES OF CONVERSION 
LL writer, whether they be historians or peycho- 
logists, divide conversion into two categories 
‘the folminant or Lightning type, and the progressive 
type. Tf Tam not mistaken, Starbuck's classification 
of conversion into the impulsive and the volitional 
types is a mere paraphrasing of the classic division, 
Tay state that from my own direct personal observation 
and critical reflection T would regard such @ division 
as applicable only to the deration (eapid or slow) of the 
conwersional process, AS to the manner of the con- 
vertion, there is only one, But Jet us proceed more 
Mowly. 


1. Comersion : Fadminant avd Progressive 
‘The Unconscious 

All writers are agreed that fulminant, or lightning 
conversions occur for the most part ia cannection with 
some important or trivial event of the exteroal or internal 
lite: a plastic vision, voices, = huminous nocturnal 
Phenomena, or some other lest significant creamstance. 
‘The subject testifes to having expeienced » sudden 
‘overturning of his whele being : the eatire courte of his 
lite is changed. St. Paul is the clamic example of the 
lightning type of conversion. Also the old religious 
‘books deseribe all religous conversions in the same way 
fx they descibe ‘cures’ miraculously effected at the 
‘ouch of the magician, the rabbi, or the saint. Zt is not, 
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then, without significance, that books which deal with 
moder conversions tend rather fo consider conversion 
as 8 poychi proces, quite capeble of analyein, 
Kurt Rothe? and Georges Valois provide examples. 

Te must here be clearly understood that paychica! 
regeneration may take place instantaneously ; and this 
not merely in those who appeal to the * grace of the 
Christians, as when Dante, Ukesing Bimself to the 
mystic Claucus of Ovid's Metamorphoses, prepared his 
Soul for the conteraplation of the mysteries of Paradise ; 
bt also ia those persons who appeal to history and to 
selence, A sudden mystical experience has often led 
individual to a trenstguration of trans-hursanization; 
in short, toa renewal of the spict. The ecstasies of the 
initiates into the Eleasinian mysteries were nothing other 
than a iberaion, a catharsis, a regeneration of the nou 

Tn our inguiry, however, we are not considering pot 
bilities, but actual occurrences. We are concerned 
imply to ascertain whether the fulminant type of 
feligious convertion cecurs, and if s, how often. 

‘We are struck with the curios fact that the interpreta- 
lon of certain conversens as instantaneons and perfectly 
passive, is maictained with no little heat both by the 
ositivist paychologists and by those theclogiams who 
display the utmost jealousy for the prerogatives of 
‘grace’, Leuba? foc example, says that the moment 
af the actual conversion is turbulent, violent, rapid, 
passive, that i to say, involuntary and instantaneous, 
Silence, the night, bodily immobiity—these are its 
frequent conditions. The coneomitance of auditions, of 
Juminoas phesomena, of diverse physical seasations— 
especially of the sruscalar seme—is of fequeat 
cceurrmce. Asd invariably there results a sense of 
relic, of Sberation, even of joy. and at times, of the most 
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inetable tenderness and love. Here there is no ditierence 
‘etmeen the interpretation of Levba and the interpretation 
of Father Mainage, except that with Leuba the operator 
is chance, while with Mainage it is Chris. But with 
neither of these writers docs the operator appear to be 
‘the individaal covert himsel, excepting in so fer a5 
‘Mainage, in accordance with the thealogieal docteine, 
‘admits that the convert may have co-operated previously, 
in the conse of having ‘ merited the consolatory cris, 

‘The agreement between two such opposed schools of 
‘thought, and in particalar the widespread approval of 
the view of Leuba and many other psychologists con- 
cerning the interpretation of fulminant conversion, was 
(@ be anticipated on atcount of the great developments 
which have occurred of recent years in the stody of tbe 
unconscious. This study was formerty almost entirely 
restricted to the docain of psychiatry, but bas invaded 
almost the whole feld of paycholagy in consequence 
Of the resarches of James, Myes' and Frevd* In 
reality, even before this development of the study of 
‘the unconsions sccurred, the genetic method had led 
physicians and psychologists to search in the biographies 
sf converts forthe anticipatory indications of their muta 
tion, And this sart of investigation proved 20 fruitfal 
‘that the theologians learved to consider these antecedent 
experiences the conscious preparation for receiving 
‘grace’. Bat thes the conscious intervened. 

T do not here intend to rehearse to the reader what be 
‘an find in go may books and memoirs, but I est not 
shirk the duty of elaborating my point of view in regard 
to this particular problem, where the theory of the 
upcooscious appears to dominate in an aloost triumphal 
fashion. 
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Tt aust be recognized that two extreme peychalogical 
‘theories have been definitely abandoned : thet of the 
Cartesians and of the Scottish school, who considered 
the peychicel simply as the conscious; tnd on the 
other ind, Mavisley's theory of conscioumes os 
cpiphesomenal. in reality, a psychic sphere beyond the 
margins of conscioumess does exist. Modern paychology 
has rightly readopted the traditions of St. Augustine and 
Labnitz, The conception of prychological Intency has 
ow become of such fundamental importance that 
‘serves to explain all psychie activity. Every peyehologist 
recognizes the so-called ‘implicit representations, 
* mediated” asociation, the formation of representative 
and conceptual groupings, intuition, and sa forth. Ach, 
‘Marbe, Buhler, and others have demonstrated the 
{importance of unconscious processes in the formation of 
‘cancepts, conclasions, and determinations, One might 
There recall the phrase with which Ribot ” concludes bis 
book: “La prychologie de Habstraction ext en grande 
partie une peychologie de inconscent ", which means 
that a great part of synthetic activity has ite roots in thn 
‘unconscious. 

‘We must, however, fst state clearly what we mean 
by the term enconscius. The metaphysical unconscio 
does not concern us bere. Equally, if by unconscious i 
meant comething extrapersooal, that it, existing outside of 
man and attributable, for instance, to the processes of 
nature, this does not conse within the purview of prycho- 
logy. Nor. in our opinion, can an waconscious such a3 the 
suthiminal of Myers, which bas an autonemous existence 
with its own finaty, as if there were a personality hidden 
‘within us operating without reference to conscious realty, 
‘be considered as within the ambit of scientific prychology. 
We cannot, in short, subeccibe to the doctrine of the 
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‘comnipotent subliminal, according to which the greater 
and truer Ego hidden in every, man may display itself 
suddenly, like an insurgent will, eluding the vigilance af 
consciousness, ever overwhelming it, only ellowing it to 
survive in order to confess its own subordination. Here 
wo are in the fed of interpretation of fact; at most the 
‘Myers theory raay be taleen as mere hypothesis if it be 
sthom of al! its superstracture, as in Myers's presentation, 

Tk must be confessed that the hypothesis of the 
subliminal is excaedingly use for clariying the interpreta- 
tion of the interminable series of facts which make up 
so-called ‘ sypernomual’' psychology. But it is probably 
uote profitable to colet, criticize, and classify the facts 
than to indulge i the discsssion of bypotheses which 
are attractive, perhaps, but for that very reason must 
ot be too readily acepted as principles. 

For ws M¢ appears an absolote certainty that te 
‘conscious isin continuoas cannection with the conscious, 
and actually is not as independent of it a8 some would 
Ihave us believe On thes point we are certaialy in 
Aagcecment vet Jastrow* who controverts the theoties 
‘af Myers. Nevertheless, in oneiric activity one may 
seoogaize thin claim to independence. 

‘The conscious payebe isthe fuliment and the perfection, 
‘of the subconscious, since it not only represents « 
“selection” from the paychic mam, but also intensifies, 
defines—one might almost say individualine—the 
peychic content. Our social adaptation is made up of 
new or quasiimprovised acts; it i composed of 
yntheses, or of new combinations of old acte, But 
adaptation, improvisetion, and cambication are the 
‘work of conscionsmen. Thus it is that consciousness 
displays italf as = unifying sctvity, though variable 
in its contents and in its levels or grades (according to 
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Westphal). With Lelbnits and many otbers, we would 
raisiain that true valtions Belong to the cousdont 
sphere, and nat to the unconsciows, in which we ean only 
iscover ‘tendencies to volitions” ot reproductions 
of past voltions’, and not true, complete, or orginal 
valitions 

Moreover, we camaot be sure that trae judgment 
and reasoning exist in the woconscious. They may 
seem to oceur, for instance tnconseious reasoning soem 
to occur in pereptions and sions But in realty thee 
are rather ‘habits of decison‘ than {rue ratiocinations, 
oF else they are the repetitions (i response to certain 
simul) of former éysamic carebe sates, tht is, 
seuconsious riders of past judgments and seasonings 
which were formerly comscios. In short, the volitions 
fand the thoughts af the unconscions, ice the images 
and the flings which ave relied from past 
expetiences, are dispositions which retura to actuality ; 
they are not original formations. Whatever orginal 
matter may be discovered in recolection—and this occurs 
invariably, even in the most *fsithful " reollections— 
can be traced ultimately to the actual moment in 
‘which the recollection is formed in the consciousnes. 
That the whole unconscout mas is capable of 
organising itself into a sort of subconscious or > 
canacious personality, as Morton Prince bas put it” 
can be soorpted withoat diealty. But that is an 
ephemeral cccurrence in which is involved, much more 
than is suppoted, the primary conseioainess of the 
subject who is under hypnotic infommer, oc who has 
‘become *depersonalized " 

‘Certain exonptional states of the peyche in which the 
‘unconscious expericoce is uppermost are undoubtedly 
of great interest: such are dreams, heise, esbotic 
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contemplation, ecstasies, ravishmants, dual personalities, 
syncopes, angnish, But none of these exceptional 
‘conditions can legitimately be exalted above the normal 
state of fall consciousness. It is of the greatest peycho- 
logical interest to explore the marginal regions of the 
conscioumess, either spontaneously, or by scientific 
experiment, or through zsthelic or mystical exaltation, 
and s to obtain a rapid experience of the noa- 
differentiated thought of primitive man or of childhood, 
which is free from all the trammels of logic and of 
representation. But those who exalt the exoeptional 
beyond the nonal—overestimating the content of 
such exceptional experience, and deducing therefrom 
doctrines of a philosophical or moral nature—merely 
condemn the conscious to a subjection to the ancasecious, 
But man is pometsed of normal aspinstion towards 
‘the conscious, the decisive, the debnite, which implies 
fan aspiration towards group life and towards buman 
solidarity. 

‘The object of child-education, fn fact, is to make the 
child conscious; to give plastic form to his thoughts, 
in order that he may understand and objectivate the 
world and hime’ by symbolic images. The pre- 
conscions piychic activity of the young child i only 
energy which awaits effective experience in order to 
‘become conscious; which awaite the moment when it 
‘can assume its vestment, and become communicable 
and social. The apward movement for suan is, then, 
towards the conscious and the rational. The downward 
‘movement is towards the subconsciocs, that is to say, 
down towards the dream, the blind enthusiasm, the 
‘uncenditiooal abandon of the salf. 

In order to avoid misanderstanding we must formulate 
our thesis mare precisely. In ocr own school of 
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eychalogy, the significance of the term mbvonsciout 
has, for many year, been clearly defined, in contra 
tinction to the term anconstious. This later term 
‘has been specially reserved to signifiy euch processes 
fea, physilogicd) as can never rise into the light of 
conseicusnens 

‘But in our “subconscious, om the other hand, are 
fnchaded the paycle “minima”, that is, payehic night 
and twilight; the pasive reverie; the dreamatate: 
the ‘active ceverie* of Beaunis; the marginal and the 
‘extra-marginal consciousness of James; the ‘ minimal’ 
oF infinitesimal consciousness of Aliota ; the pathological 
paychic automatism of Janet and the alienists; and 
|& part, too, of the unconscious (Vabewwssie) of Freud 
and bis Vorbeanae, oF ' precanscious 

‘When in the present work it becomes necessary for 
me to employ the werd unconscious, the reader will 
understand the meaning which I attach to the term. 
Now comes the question: what are the contents 
of the suboonsciout at it it geoerally considered ? 
‘The structure of the subconscious revalts fram percep- 
tions (in the sense of Leiits), sentiments, images, ideas, 
jadgments, raticciations, and finally, volitions. This 
is the view of many psychologists since Wundt (who 
made a masterly analysis of the subconscious}, although 
they have exaggerated and somewbst deformed his 
‘honght™ 

‘Admitting, for the moment, that the subconscions 
latent ‘sphere’, or the “opposite sphere" as it is alo 
termed, pomesies this complex structure, we must 
inquire ss what form do idess, perceptions, feelings, und 
so forth exist there ? 

D’Azmanzio has witten: “Actions le asleep in 
ape He the fetus eared wp within its mother’s wer,” 
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‘This is well enough as literature; but such metaphors 
‘belong to poetry rather than to the scientific spint. 
Often the answer to the question of what is meant by 
memory or Intent thought is « reference to the two 
theories already applied to representation : the Sub- 
stanathearic or the AXwalitdthearie. According to the 
latter theory—which does not contradict the doctrine 
‘of eartical localization, but rather corrects and interprets 
it—thee terms mean dispesitions, capecitien for 
receiving impressions (as Joho Stuart Mi) says): not 
potential dispositions, but dispositions which become 
relized, once the way is clear; dynamic tendende, 
in short. This i the point of view which we accept. 
For us the dynamic force of the subconscious or the 
“Intent sphere’ is a certainty. The old philosophic 
conception of intellectual habits appears to ws to 
‘be manifestly inadequate, 

‘Kodera prycbology explains these * dispositions” by 
means of the concept of Activity, or of a paychic en, 
‘thereby recognizing merely their physiological aspect 
45 states of potential nervous energy. This, of course, 
Jt not our purpose to explain. For the purpote of our 
inguiry it may, bowever, be taken for granted thet the 
‘mubconscious contents cannot be described simply as 
organic conditions, but, accarding to our paraleistc 
Inypothesis. are physicochemical conditions associated 
with peythie energy. oF to express it diflcrently, they are 
* peyeho- physical tandencies. The uscontciont, however, 
4s striction’ sensu exclusively organic. ; 

Ribot # maintalos that a kinesthetic dement is 
‘present in every intellectual process. Every association, 
be declares, is an association of movements; motor 
activity interpenetrates the whole of psychic exsteaee. 
‘According to Ribot’s bypothesis, therefore, tbe sub- 
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cooscions would consist of the kinesthetic portion of 
conscious states; motor phenomena which, to « greater 
extent than all cthers, posoets the tendency toward 
‘organization and selidisestion. All his can be admitted, 
‘The experimental peychology of sentation, or of imagina. 
tian, oF of attention, confirms the existenor of a motor 
<ement in states of consciousness, ether with or without 
external realization. 

Tn fact one may take it as proven that every thought 
has its motor side: that there is nothing payehie without 
some sort of correlative “behaviont’. The so-called 
motor vibrations of thought have infact been discovered 
by experimental pryshology in the vascular system, 
in the glands, in the phonetic muscle, in thowe of the 
Angers ete. it must also be added that mental pathology 
Aisloces motor elements in morbid phenomens, deriving 
{rom the most profeand depths of tue subsonsclout 
But thie theory of Ribot’s would seem to be incorplet 
tales ope adds that these kinesthetic dements preserve 
in al of us a species of ‘record’ of those contents to 
‘which they were once joined. This implies a particular 
kind of disposition and orientation And if this be to 
they can ony be regarded as dferentiatd ' not geneti, 
beinzathetc elements. 

Tn cocclusion, then, we nd ourselves able to asert— 
for the purpose of a clearer crentation—that the 
subconscious is made up of ' dispositions or tendencies, 
complete and dynamic, which may be canceived of af 
4 sort of animated mould, ready to receive contents; 
tout with this peelianity: that each mould is specially 
adapted for the reception of some pasticalar Kind of 
content, and no other. 

Te is Bical to adit preformed images, ideas, or 
movements; tbat sto sey, iments already thrown into 
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moulds and transmitted just ax they are by heredity, 
“There are, however, certain facts which might make m3 
spect this At least we ean safeguard ourselves in 50 
audacious an hypothesis by imparting to the “dis- 
positions” the sease already given, which is precisely 
‘ut which modern peychology essigas to the mnemonic 
‘paths’, The matter which is to be cast into these 
dynamic moulds—a certain given matter and no ater 
or matter attracted by the mould towards itself, is 
material which, more frequently than is imagined, 
1s supplied by the experineas of cnascousmest, 

One may consider the subconscious mass as being in 
4 state of tension, in comparison with the conscious 
Actuslty, which can be considered 08 energy’ in action, 
Otherwise, the actual ox of the conscious could not 
constitute the exact antithesis of the potential en of the 
subconscious, The subconscios content dots not explode 
At intervals, but fm reality opertes fo a coatinuons, 
albeit inconspicuous, manner. This is demonstrated 
by innumerable facts of ordinary dally life. It suffices 
‘to remember that our most secret tendencies, aspirations, 
and passions, unsospected by us, betray Unemelves 
contially in gestures in set phrases, is laeus, in wit, 
in the play of associations, and expecially in spontaneous 
{ee associations. 

‘What stimali determine the great explosions and the 
small continual peycho-enecgetic excapes of subconscious 
experiences? This a dificult question, requiring to be 
azowered with some breadth. An entmeration mast 
There suffice. The ‘dispositional mass” is realied in 
‘thoughts, sentiments, motions, and sctions by reflee 
dymamogeny, not (a spite of what the physiologists 
say) by astematin Therefore the combined prychic 
reflects work bammociouty and as one in both the 
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conscious and the subconscious spheres. Very rarely 
they exhaust themselves ia ane of the two spheres, 
‘but may be suid to pervade them botb, Thus itis that 
‘the ordinary stim provocative of subeonscious reali 
tions almest always derive from conscious reality. There 
are consciousuncoascious refleres, since in the frat phase 
‘they may be conscious. This is one instance of that 
close relationship, which we have already admitted, 
between the two facets of paychic activity. It may 
happen, however, that the realizations of the sub- 
conscious are selfinitiated ; the peyehic reer, in that 
case, 16 uncorscios, at least in its firt and second 
phases of manifestation. Tt i only ia the third phase— 
that of motion—that it becomes peroeptibie. Subse- 
quent reflection, hypnosis, or psychoanalysis may 
reconstruct the topography of ouch cedexes, but generally 
they escape superficial analysis. The third phase— 
‘being consciows—otiers us a guiding thread which 
leads to the discovery of the primary or original 
Phase. 

To facilitate inquiry and interpretation we must ceate 
to think of the ‘schconscious mass’ or of the 
“dispositional psyche’, as an accumolation of contents 
preterved in 2 random fashion. There are cxzious 
‘Phenomena and rigorously logical deductions which lead 
us to imagine the mass as stratified, like the layers 
forming the crust ofthe earth, which bave been deposited. 
at different Jevels corresponding with the pesiod of their 
formation. Janet tas already compared the oab- 
conscious with geological strata. We can, indeed, 
deve a diagram of soch 2 stratification, pro- 
ceeding from below upwards, in brief outline, as 
follows 
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‘This ie no mere fantasy. In the actual life of every 
day, in hypnosis, in mental pathology, and even in 
reams, striking proots are to be found of this ateatifca- 
tion of the imaginal and affective-volitional dispositions, 
‘At times the stratification of the memory appears clearly 
Particularly in cases of aphasia and o! the grosser lesions 
the bein, 

‘Recapitulating, then, we may postultte that peychie 
activity ¢ the result of the setting in action of the two 
‘dynamic masses : actual and latent. The aciual mast 
is dynamic ia acconance with the inpultes which it 
receives from the necessity of mew adaptations to tba 
‘environment, o from the will. The latent mais dynam 
in accordance with the impulses which it receives from 
‘lder adaptations, The dynamogeny which moves the 
Intent mas fores it into coctact with the actual maa; 
Producing either a "conflict" oe a2 sceord between the 
two. In fact, a8 everyone realizes, we can live in out 
old adaptations; that is to say, in the instinct, the 
tendencies, the habits, in all the ‘ pre-volitional’ 
experiences; ar we can live in conflict with them, 
oppeting 0 them forts towards sew adaptations 
“There inshore actrd in reflex. instinctive and avtomato 
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activity ; and confi in vobtiona activity, which tends 
to deveiop fresh situations Sor those already 
experienced. In sleep the accord is complete, at least 
fn profound steep; it is inconaplete when sleep is light 
and its curve ozcllates coosiderably so that conseiousnesa 
4s not completely submerged. Many painful dreams 
are dizeetly doe to conticts between the subconscious 
and the consious reality, which isnot completely inactive 
even during sleep* 


2, The Fulminant Type of Consersion 


Returuing, now, to our theme, we find that William 
James regarded instantaneous conversion ax the trie 
‘ype; and, indeed, this is supported by tbe testimony 
of many converts. It is, however, probable that James, 
tho adhered over-fxedly to bis ioterpretation (iyers's 
‘theory of the sablimal) has somewhat exaggerated, O° 
as somewhat unduly extended, the conception of 
instantaneity. It is certain that when we atiempt to 
Probe deeper in cur study of sudden converts, we discover 
that the coup de fouire, which in the main is observable 
{a only a small minority of conversions, is in fact the 
Yeast significant, though the most esthetic, monet of 
the canvertion 

In any cave, it is not the event itselt, but rather the 
‘conscions reflection that immediately follows, which 
Astermines the change, that is, the conversion, properly 
so called, These reflections are rarely instantaneous 
fund are much lest 20 i those cases in which the resistance 
cf the will has to be overcome. The coup de fouire 
‘would appear to constitute the pivot of the conversion ; 
‘wat in uctual fact it is either the paint of departure or 
the point of arvival 
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If Tam not mistaken, conversion is frequently confused, 
‘with other paychic processes: for instance with invention, 
or faith, ar inspiration Quite different, however, 
ace the dycemics of invention, and of the different 
intellectual procenses in general. In these, indeed, the 
suddenness may be evident, and the action of the 
Suboonscions extremely rapid and decisive, The 
oatheaatician, Heari Poincaré, for instance, in one of 
his lectures, has related bow be bad suddenly seen 
revealed the solution of a problem in mathematics upon 
which he bad been working for two years. The revelation 
‘came at the monent when he was called up for eilitary 
ervion during the recent war, and was entering the 
train with a number of compenions. Having reached 
‘the solution, the inventor developed it and applied it 
im the Kght of comciousnes, but his personality did 

‘Rot undergo, on this account, the least mutation, Con 
version is something entirely diferent. 

Inspiration is an illumination which clarified a truth 
‘already perceived, or reveals a new truth. Prophetic 
‘inspiration is all this, end it is, according to Delacroix, 
‘alo the sense of having a mission. Zn any cave, inspira: 
tion, as Nietzoche observed is himsel, i a whirlwind 
‘which sweeps on, and in which individual liberty has no 
‘part, The divine inspiration is“ grace" ; it isthe ‘gift of 
God ', and is therefore beyond the control of the subject. 

Moaart maid he knew aothing of his art, because he 
id not eoter into it. Ruskin onoe wrote to Rossetti 
‘that one thing of which he was sure in this world 
was that the very best work that a man does, is dane 
without effort; thet immediste efioct produces an 
impertect worl. 

‘We do not know of aay convert in history who has 
‘aid us much. In spite of the most explicit recognition 
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cof ‘grace’, sll the converted eposk of their crises, of their 
irs, and of the conflicts which they kave endured, 
‘This means that the subconscious material reached the 
‘eonscioumess of the subject unelaborated, and that he 
‘bad not only to hold it strongly ia check, but to elaborate 
it by connecting it with strong links to the whole of 
bis experience. 

Similacly, many people coniase the exotion of faith 
‘with coaverion. Coaversion, mast emphatically, must 
not be identified with belief, Faith as a religious 
experience of as 2 mystic intuition of the divine is only 
‘4 moment of the convertion. Luciano Puel de Lobel, 
‘one of the converts whose experiences are given in 
Mainage's collection, describes the intuition of the divine 
fan interior andition of mystic esc, rich with living 
and profound joy, and resulting from a perfect momentary 
harmony effected between the subconscious and the 
Mysterious Beyoad”". A‘ momentary" unifcation, eis, 
while conversion is « stable and lasing condition of the 
consciousness. 

It is hardly permissible to hold that in the case of 
“ lightning" conversion the conacioumess of the subject 
thax never experienced, por to the crisis, the beginnings 
‘of mutation that i, displacement of the “habitual oeatra 
of personal coergy ", to vse Wiliam Jazme's expression, 
For the catechamen to the faith, the sense of disgust, 
fof at the least of distate, for hic old plearuras and Bis 
old habits; is doubis concerning whether be is oo the 
right teack ; hia longings for sobtade; his oeed for a 
fixed aim and for the equiktrium of his conteience—l 
‘these are the conscious preliminary symptoms of con- 
‘version, howevar litle conversion is invested with the 
splendour of reality in tis previiom. He is already 
Tistening to the voice which calls to him fom afar, but be 
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fs unable thorooghly to understand its meaning, because 
Ihe is constantly disturbed by the tempest of the soul. 
‘The peychiatrist, Rogues Ds Fursac, justly observes that 
a Meeting recmorse, an aspiration towards better things, 
‘had often been noticed among the antecedent phenomena 
of the Welsh alcobalic converts, 

Tf we check our eathosiasm for the woconscicus, 
we may investigate the ‘conscious’ antecedents of 
religions mutations with greater profit, and then pezhays 
the discontinvous but constant relations between the 
comnscious and the unconscious wil be better recognized. 

Even the nowtheslogical criticism of facts in oon- 
nection with instantaneity appears to me to be of ditinet 
alae, St. Paul, scribe and Pharisee, and persecutor of 
the Nazarenes, but (at any rate according to the German 
‘heologians) in coctact with the Hellenistic world of 
Terman in Ciicia, was agitated by doubts, even before 
‘the vision on the dusty, san-parched road to Damascus 
His convertion, then, may not have been instantaneous, 
Tn truth, very little is actualy Amown of the conversion 
cof St, Paul?” Probably his eyes were blinded by the 
bbont and the glace; we have no way of kaowing if the 
attack was epileptic. Reman does not speak of epilepsy, 
‘though be 1s prodigal ia medical explanations, such as 
‘poruisions fever, smstroke, brainstorm, of a thunderbolt 
Wt in curioas that the chief witness to the fact is 
St. Pal himseif—the unconscious, the epileptic. He 
4s who recounts the words which were spoken to him by 
JJeras in the Syriac-Aramaic language, while the texts 
‘ze not in perfect agreement among themselves i= their 
accounts of the testimony of the other witnesses who 
‘were prevent. 

TR is true that St. Paul speaks of his conversion as 
belog absolutely unforeseen, and we possess no reliable 
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documents by which to contradict Bim. At any rate 
one may hold, without doing violence to the accounts 
in Acts, that the vivid impressions which Paul carried 
away of the vision, followed by the fever and the 
lindses, when “he was three days without sight”, 
‘were the occasion of profound reflection ; and that his 
canversion~iike his decision to preach in Damascus, 
amd to proceed to Jerasalesn, where he would meet the 
Asciples of Jesus—ans the fruit of that conscious 
reflection and cot of the maroeat of his vision. This, 
however, in no way contradicts the statement of St. Paul, 
‘that no human instrument imtervened im bis conversion, 
‘Everyone will recall the famous soene of St. Augustine 
in the garden One day, in « mood of extreme 
twreasiness, be spoke to Alypius in an exalted fashion, 
and feeling a desire to weep in solitude he went into the 
(garden. Alypias, deeply moved, followed him, but 
‘Augustine took no notice of him. Ris heact was in agony. 
He foathed himselt for his sins and for his vileness 
Suddenly be arose, ran to fg tre, and, throwing bimeelf 
‘on the ground, burst into sobs. It was at this moment 
‘that the voice of a child in a neighbouring Bouse began 
to repeat in cadence the words: Tolls lege. Acgustine 
started in surprise; it was @ divine command, He 
‘went back again to the spot where Alypius was and 
‘where be had lett the Epistles of St. Paul. He opened 
‘the book andl reed. His anguish bed ceased, He bad 
regained tranqualit 

‘Who gould believe that it wat proiely at the instant 
Of tlle of dae that the transformation of St. Augustine 
‘was initiated ? Some would have us Lelinve that the 
initiation of bis couversion shonld date from the reading 
of Cicero's Hortensias, whea be was nineteen ; others 
say that it must bave been during his ejourn ia Rome 
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‘others, again, during the time be spent in Milan listening 
‘to discourses of St Ambrose. But, whenever it happened, 
what St. Augustine writes ia bis Conjetrione ix of meh 
fnoportance. ““I declare wato you that it was as one 
walking who turns backward, and isoks toward religion, 
which i in us children, a8 i the marrow within the bones 
of our forefathers. Or to state ‘his better: it was 
without my own doing that I was drawn thitherwards, 
‘Though hesitation, and in haste and uncertainty, I took 
up the waiting of Paul, and with tupreme attention and 
prudence I ead them fram beginning to end." From 
‘his it is clear that in connection with St. Angustine's 
‘onvertion one cannot apply the ward inatantancous 
Concerning the conversion of St. Francis of Assisi 
‘the authorities are not all in agreement, but about the 
following particulars there seems to be little doubt.” 
In the year s202 St. Francis was imprisoned at Perugia, 
‘where bie remained a year. On bis telase, at about the 
age of twenty-one, be was suffering from s grave malady 
which weakened him considerably. It was at this 
‘particular period that he became conscious in his sont 
of the vanity of all things and of the emptiness of the 
world. “He began to gow small in his own eyes”, 
as his biographer, Tomaso Celano, puts it. It was then 
that he developed his ardent love for the poor. Atter 
sme time be had his famous ‘dream of the palace’, 
which caused bien to reect on his vocation. St: Francs, 
by slow degrees, began to understand clearly that it was 
‘bis destiny to sccomplish great and decisive things, 
‘While te was in Assisi, preparations for the expedition 
to Apulia, ander the command of Walter II, were being 
made. St. Francs, descous of military gary, decided to 
saroll, It seems that the night before his departure for 
Spoleto, be had a droun which inflanced hia decision 
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to fight. But at Spoleto be probably had a fever, at 
all events itis certain that he beard an admonitory vaice 
Eeovading him from military life, In fact, that vary day 
hha retraced his way to Assisi. Interior conflicts were 
‘manifested in St Francs's uncertain behaviour, In Assisi 
Ihe resumed his life of gaiery, while, at the same tine, 
‘his matation was progresing. At this period prayer 
and bis ardent love of poverty took a great part in his 
conscious life. One cannot say, however, that bis 
conversion was matured or completed before 1205, 
‘when he made a pilgrimage to Rome to visit the tombe 
of the apoates 

‘The famous Tiwrmarisomis of Lother & given great 
‘importance in his separation from the Chuzch of Rome. 
Tecannot be denied that in r314 Lather, when undergoing 
this ‘experience of the tower’, becaine aware of the 
iaminating significance of the Justitia Dei of St, Paul's 
“piste to the Rowans, and may have bad the seosatoa of 
‘the "good tidings" contained in the Gospel; but this 
experience was certainly not the comp de foudre which 
determined his separation. This separation was a 
Jong and laborioms peocass, which lasted from 1320 mntil 
1585 and which included serious intellectual and affective 
‘rises and the celebrated “ Conscltions 

‘We naxt turn to the consideration of same roodetn 
cases, It is related that the conversion of the TeaBian 
novelist, Manzoni, occurred while gazing st « Madonna 
in one of the churches in Paris: Dat this is only a legend, 
tis well known irom his biographers how, for some time 
before hit conversion, the great writer deeply grieved. 
cover bis defocts and bis sins, and tried to find the way 
‘to a better life. Tt was towards the end of 208, still 
‘before the conversion of his wile, that be had bis Grst- 
‘bom child baptized with the sites of the Catholic faith, 
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The process of Manzoni’s religious mutation lasted over 
several years. He feit a decisive impulse in 18:0, when 
his wife, Enrichetta, pasted over fem Protestantism 
to Catholicim. But his own convenion was not 
completed until x81r= 

‘Again, it kas been believed that the conversion of 
Cardinal Newman was the result of the reading of an 
aaticle by Cardinal Wiseman in the Dublin Review ; 
fo resulted from the peroeption of new mesning in 
the words of St. Augustine: “seewes judicat orbis 
terarem."" But the story of the interior coofets 
of this great sou! is in open contrediction to this fable. 
When Newman, on sth October, 284s, placed his 
_abjuration in the hands of Father Dominic, the Passions, 
bbe only completed an act which had become im- 
erative ta him after the progressive, slow, and con- 
fisting mutation—outward und inward—which had 
begun before 1839, the yeer daring which the famour 
‘Oxford Movement’ had teached its height, The 
poychologist cannot avoid recalling bow Newman, with 
his friend Hurrel Froude, came to Rome in 2832, and 
visited Cardinal Wiseman, then Rector of the Englih 
College. From Rome they west on to Sicly, and at 
‘Termini Imerese Newman fell gravely i, and was then 
Iheard to aay, in the delirium of his fever, an be himselt 
records in his Apologie: “‘No, T cannot die, because 
T have not sinned against the light, which T have aot 
yet sees” “His disquistode and aspirations towards 
‘he light revea! the subconscious struggle leading towards 
‘his conversion, which, bowever, was slowly end 
consciously matured, throagh the Oxford Movement, 
‘and the publication of the Tracts forthe Tienes. 

12k is certalaly strange bow sicost all converts lke to 
Delve im the suddenness of their mutation. Frangois 
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Coppée declared that his conversion was sondaine, 
‘hough from his own story one can deduce, on the 
contrary, that bis conversion was slow, and consciously 
om. "Souaine” it may perhaps have seemed t0 
Coppée, because he was able te state definitely the day 
in October, 1897, when he was conscious of being 
suficiently changed to receive the Communica, 

‘Durtal, the hero in Kuysmans’s novel, Ex Rou, also 
declared: “ soudain je roi”, and explained that he bad 
been unaware of his mutation, just as oe is unaware 
fof his digestive processes. Yet Huysenans's entire hovel 
fs nothing but the story of the protracted conficts of 
4 soal desiring to become converted to the Catholic 
faith, 

André de Bavier declared : "1 do believe, 00 the 
soorning of Easter, 1912, at the elevation of the oon- 
secrated Host, But co me it appears clear that this 
convert i confusing his mutation—which is a matter 
of practice—with certain moments of faith which are, 
indeed, necessary, but which do not alone suffice for the 
‘process of conversion. 

Hesmarm Ronge (Johannes Joergensen) was converted 
from rationalises to Catholiciss during the midnight 
Christmas mass ia a church at Monaco, at the moment 
what the Glonis in Escalsis was chanted. Tt is enough 
to read the antecedents of Hermann Ronge’s coaversion 
to convince onctef that this matation bad been initiated 
ome time before and that the process of his conversion 
was clearly perceptible to him. 

Tae Polish phidotopier Lutlewsti, as he related 
at the Congress of Geneva, expenenced conversion while 
fn the bath. This wes, however, only the benal ciceum- 
Stance to which bis memory referred the mutatica, 
‘which (0 his owe knowledge had been initiated Jong 
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before, In fact at the age of sixteen, in 1879, he bad had 
42 Violent mental crisis, lasting several weeks, in which 
The was tormented by doubts, and implored Christ ta 
manifest Himaelf to him, unequivocably and absolutely.4¢ 
He had obtained no clear sign and so rejected the faith 
of his fathers, After this, a bisbop and others tried to 
convert him. He discussed religion with 2 younger 
bother, who afterwards became a priest, and be made 
a study of Dante and a commentary on his philasophy. 
During the period subsequent to his dispute with the 
Fagalty of Philotophy of Cracow University—in which 


sou) at well although he had no 
wt 


power, to unite his life for ever with the Chasch which 
Ihe had shandoned twenty years before. It was, in bis 
ike © fash of lightning, comparable to the 


Tt seems clear to me that there was not, daring the 
bath of the Polish philosopher, any unfocescen and sodden 
irruption of subconscious experiences, coming irom the 
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ltr marginal We, of which Jémes, Morton Prince, and 
40 many others spank with buch assurance ; iuptions 
‘which are equivalent to the imposition of certainty and 
20 the exuse of a radical mutation ia life. 

L may briefly summarize the process of conversion of 
another convert, with whom I obtained an interview in 
1p2x. This subject had a religious upbringing, but he 
‘quickly became an atheist and aa extremist in pits 
Ke had always been a man of action, with keen interest 
in ealture. During his youth, the problem of religion 
‘both interested and disquieted him. About his thirtieth 
year his religious preoecupation became a conscious 
Anguish, One night in which his agony was most acute, 
‘bo ft within him a sort of beneficent change, and he 
saw—always in his imagizatioa—a kind of shining body, 
ikea golden egg. Next day he felt tranquil and was able 
to recite one ofthe prayers of bis childhood, Yetrat from 
Iis mother. Por the las Sve years be has ben a militant 
Catholic. Was this a fulminant conversoa, determined 
by the“ ogg of gold "7 It might veer so from his own 
account ; ut there vas a preceding change of faith: 
the modification of hit life had bocn socomphihed, 
lithe by litle. 

In autobiographical accounts we often find the 
‘expression ‘an inner eal". We are dealing, here, with a 
form of inspiration, and can appreciate the tremendous 
Permuasive power of sch an experience. In the mafocity 
of cases it transpires, owever, that beloce the call 
the subject was dearly conscious of his future desting. 
tis, indeed, by no means rare for the lawmaker, the 
‘prophet, or the saint to retire voluntary into soitude 
‘and obscurity, expresily to hear—one might say fo 
selicit—the inspiration ox the call itoelt. The history 
‘of religion is filed with sock instance, from Moses on 
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Sins, aod Jesus in the desert, to St. Ignatios in the 
Grotio of Manres.. O{ the same description was the 
famous vision of Descartes, when he caw himelf as 
the reformer of philosophy, which in reality was only the 
seal of his conscious programms. 

“Another example of the lghtring type of conversion, 
‘ited by both Jemes and Mainage, is that of the young 
French Jew who afterwards became Father Alphonse 
Marie Ratistoone™ He, too—as is uxul—in his own 
account characterizes his camversion 2s instantaneous, 

On the 2oth Jaonary, 2842, be went into the charch 
‘of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte, in Rome, where for a few 
‘ioments he was entirely alone. Suddenly he experienced 
anusforeseen and profound inner mutation ; it way tke 
‘@ man who was born Blind, at one dash seeing the light, 
‘Belore proceeding tothe interpretation which Retisbonne 
Dimsel{ has given of his conversion, one must turn to 
the facta in a disisterested spisit. And they are these, 

‘Atphanse Charles Tobias Retisboone was born in a. 
Jewist family at Strasbourg in 18:4, He bas stated that 
[At about the age of fourteen or fitteen he studied the 
Htebcew religion; from this time until the age of twenty 
‘three he had no religion, “not even x bella in God”. Tn 
‘couseqaence of his love for his Jewish rece, he tarned 
to devotion for the Hebrew religion, and at the same time 
to a hatred of Carstiasity and of bis brother Theodore, 
who was already a convert to Christianity and o poest, 
In his youth Ratisboune bad read the story of 
‘Theodore’ conversion, and bad skimmed the pages of 
8 life of St. Bernard, written by his brother. He had 
‘ho read seme pages of a book on Christian doctrine by 
Lhomoad. At the age of twesty-<ight be came to 
‘Rome, oa a pleasure (ip. There be met Raron Theodare 
de Buusitres, a covert trom Calvinion 10 Catholicirn, 
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and an intimate fiend of his beother's. He visited the 
church of Ara Coli, reociving “ a profoandly moving 
impression". One day he saw de Bassitres, who gave 
bien a medal with the image of the Virgin and, cot of 
politenens, be allowed it to be hung roond his neck, 
He farther accepted fom de Bussitres a prayer of 
St. Bemand, the Manorare, and be promised ta recite 
ft, Ratisbonne transcribed the prayer and, in reading 
it, leamt it by heart. Te impressed itself oa my apicit 
and I could not avoid repeating it to mysel” From the 
6th of Janoary to the date of his canversion Ratishonne 
‘was constantly in the company of de Bussitres, and under 
Dis induence. They visited churches and Christian 
monuments Cogetber. Ratisbonne confesses that be 
felt even then a repugnance and acam fot Cathalicism, 
‘The biographer, however, records that ” Ratisbonne, 
however mich be attempted to dlssimulate it, was 
disturbed", During the night between the roth and 
oth of Janoary be was aroused and saw a great dark 
ross; and na matter how much he tried to dismiss this 
‘vision, be saw it constantly belore his eyes, xo that be 
could ‘bt sieep. On the 2oth of Janaaty be went 
with de Buuiéres to Sant” Andrea delle Fratte, for 
‘a faneral. It chanced that he remained in the church 
‘alone for a moment, and it was then that he felt 
acd" saw something lice a vell before tim ond in the 
centre of the dimness the image of the Virgin", with 
the same attitude and appearance as that of the 
‘miraculous medal of the Immaculate Conception." At 
this vision I fel! upo my knees... ¥ knew the borror 
of my state .. . and the beanty of the Catholic religion: 
in one word, I understood all” To bis interrogators 
[Ratishonne declared : "I cansot explain soch a mutation 
unless T compare it to that of a man suddenly awakeped 
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from 2 deep deep, o to that of a man, bom bind, who 
‘hae oosived sight at ace stot” 

Lat us, at the outset, observe that these details are 
autobiographical notes, and thereore susceptible of 
vevery ito. The good faith of Ratisbonne is 
unquestionable, but it i legitimate ta emppose that, after 
his conversion, his principal—indeed one might almost 
say his sole~preoceupation was to give the greatest 
ponsible value to the crcumnstaness of his convertion, 
‘ad maferom Dei sloriam, and for the edification of be 
faithful. “Nevertheless Ratisbonne himself informs us: 
rity, that he loved end he bated: be therefore 
‘maniested in imvelf that richness of emotion which 
4s 000 of the predisposing actors in profound routations ; 
sweondly, that Christianity, Catholicism, conversions, 
rand even books of devotion were known to bis conscious 
es; thirdly, that iy Roce he bad bad long intimacy 
‘with the devoutly Catholic de Bussites, with whom he 
Ihad vinitod churches; fowrthly, that he had aocepted the 
{famous medal, which be, in full consciousness, wore rand. 
his neck, aad St. Beroard’s prayer, which he repeated 
fand got by heart; fifhty, that in these dayt’he was 
continually patting the question of conversion to himself, 
and alwayr decided by a negative; the dissimulation 
of the conflict is a sare proot ofthis. However, the ease 
of Ratisbonne came to be considered a8 exceptional, 
‘even by those who quote it an 4 typical example of 
folminant conversion. 3% has not seemed superfuoas, 
‘therefore, to probe rather deeply the motives of such an 
exceptccal cise. 

T chink that # is in no way derogatory to converta 
to suppose that they, orged by the desire to enhance ° 
the workings of "grace’, and influenced by apologetic 
aims, may imvoinstally cortall in thei soomnte 
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the conscious anizcedents of their mutations, One 
may concde that the so-called unconsciousness 
sf conversion does unt always refer to the actual 
event, but to the moment of its description: 20 
that the circumstances should not be termed wacenscious, 
but forget; the amnetia (in thest coteh being, 
in a varying degree, jostied) completely Dots oot 
the conseious phases of the process, at the moment of 
the testimony. A ‘strong state of the soa! "whether 
taking the form of an image ss vivid a» hallocication, 
f stinging desire, an intense emotion (28, for example, 
an occurrence in the War}—ean bhur and falsify the 
memory. Of this centuries-eld peycho-physical truth 
‘mythology has pousesoed itself, crystallized in the famous 
‘ewught, oF philte, of oblivion, Wagner, for example, 
avails himself of this myth in Siggfrisd, who when 
passion for Gudrun saizas inn, forgets Branhilde after 
drinking the narcotic which Hagen offers him. 
“Mythology apart, however, it is certainly widely accepted, 
‘both in prychology and in mental pathology, that undaec- 
ging an ecotional shock or witnessing xy prodigious 
‘or solemn spectacle suffices to blct out, to bla, to render 
owperceptible, or in came soch manner to destroy the 
mnemonic pictures nearest ix time and space 10 the 
occurrence: ttslf. 

Tt must be noted, however, that this forgetiol- 
seas dacs not therelore imply a pathological character 
{in conversion ; since the formation of a conse of novlly, 
like its aboltion—paramsesia—is now explaised by 
poychologists as a peculiar state of the subject's 
consciousness, and not as pathological. 

‘The sume phenomenoa may occa in certain exceptional 
ates, in which the spperect starting-point of the oon- 
‘vernon, becomes fixed specifically in a vision, a tromt, 
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oC a profound griel. The shock acts as the philtre; 
and the convert, in all good faith, may forget bis 
antecedent motations, or, at any rate, find the memory 
of them negligible io his consciousness, 


In one of its phases conversion is assuredly sub- 
conscious. There is, of course, at we have already 
stated, « subconscious phase in all psychological processes, 
‘The paychologist recognizes paychic moments still more 
Interesting, which might seem to explain the convertion, 
ang yet do oot in any way explain it. It happens, 
‘occasionally, that a chance prose, a word, & picture, 
«person, an event, or a ceremony, sen and heard belore 
fm countless occasions, suddenly asmumet 4 new aspect 
and is ewdowed with « meaning which it never had before, 
Gatry, in his Pages chosies, alludes to this transformation 
fot words, There often ocear intitions, of rapid illumina- 
tions, in individuals of superior inteligence or extreme 
ensitiveness, and they may occar even to ordinary 
people in exceptional moments. Many of us bave 
doubtless had this experience 

in certain individuals, then, and at certain solemn 
‘moments in the life of the soul, there undoubtedly blaze 
focth unforeseen spicitual ashes of inspiration ; 
significant states of consciousness. The problem, evar 
theless, remains: whether we can concede that the 
dynamics of intersal intuition (as exemplified in the 
states of desire, hope, or xsthetic vision) can be identified 
with the conversios itse. This identification cannot, 
fn cay opinion, be sustained. To change oneself is not 
the sume as to believe ; domination is not a practical 
regeneration. 

Ya the eestbetics of Croce, it is true, intuition is 
idesified with the intemal expression : und the work 
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‘of art is complete ot that mocent, But I do not fost 
able to subscribe to this doctrine of our cxlebrated 
philosopher. Without realization the work of art cannot 
‘oe complete; it is non-existent. The ward, the emerete 
fact, is lacking, The greatest artists axe able powerfully 
to realize their dreams. Art, morality, conversion—these 
consist in objective reliration, and nat in ax intuitive 
potabilty. In a few words: convertion starts from 2% 
{ntuition, a3 does every sort of payehic experience ; but 
4 becomes compete only as a process, es conduct; the 
value of the convertion is therslore entirely practical, 
otherwise it woakd be pare thought, sot conversion. 

[Nor isthe establishing of thi fact srithout importance, 
fm that the continuity of the convertioo—which means 
the actual conversion itvell—is conditioned by its practical 
realization, Tf st be true that ides sie operibus morfua st, 
‘with how much move reason can we my that coovertion 
‘without conduct is no conversioa. The realization is uot 
fs dead phase af the process ; it has a apecific tae: to 
‘animate the new experiences of religion. And it ia 00 
this account that the initial intaition remains vivifying 
‘and productive? 

One day some Parisian priests went into the forest 
to visit the great mystic Ruyshroeck, who instead of 
{ntslying the caziosity of bis visitors tok them: " Yow are 
saints according to the measure of your deaireto be such.” 
‘Tho mame can be Aid of conversion, Tea unforeseen, 
‘unexpected flashes of intuition are insufficient to produce 
lasting effects wpa the cocsciontness, unless it has been 
‘adapted by preparation and anless it asvunies & decisive 
attitude of action. Tn the same way, ane cannot regard as 
cither serious or lasting the philocophical and theological 
intuitions peofesed by many famous physicists und 
Dlologata during midcight meances in the presence of the 
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phantoms evoked by Emapla Paladino Before the 
dawn of the next day every imprenion of the 
compromising excamationt they uttered the night 
‘before would have completely faded from their reco} 
lections 

‘Th latent cnans is constantly opersting in us. To use 
‘the current expression: the unconscious is dynamic, 
‘What wonder then, that new and significant religious 
experience thoold saddenly ot unexpectedly appear in 
consciousness with the repidity and vividness due to 
‘the impulion of such dynamic energy? Sech cases 
aight alawat be termed common. They are aarmal, in 
fact, even outvide the sphere of religion and mysticism, 
‘We suddenly realize the meaning of fects or of words 
sit came to fom afar. A sudden volitional decision 
is as unforeseen as an expkesion, and when it occurs we 
Ihave the sense that it bursts forth from the periphery of 
‘he eflctios oo which we are eoguged 

In conversion, however, we have something besides 
‘his, and sonzething which is eavatial. The true cot- 
versional process begins, if ever, with the conscioumess 
‘of theve apparitions and experiences, and rues its ful 
courte by retaining theta apparitions and experiences 
in the conscioumess and defsitely accepting them by 
the wil. A convection say oxrtainly appear sudden 
and fokninant ; but apon serious reflection it wil be 
evident that the suddenness—i! anys only the percep- 
‘ton of the significance, the realization of one's destiny, 
beliel. AU these are facts which, if sodden, are also by 
their very nature transitory, when the will to peredve, 
‘0 understand, and to believe does not orvest them in 
‘thelr rapid Sight. 

1 aod scarely eurgrse ws to fd «Bite water doting 
‘the generons wine of the theory of the unconscious, The 
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rcouamy even of philosophy and scence changes with 
‘time. To-day, if 1am wot mistaken, in spite of the fame 
and woccess of Freatianicra, the theory is gradually 
undergoing a revision among peychologsts. Once they 
were too teady to believe, for example, in the uncomscioss 
collaboration of races end multitudes in the formation of 
rayths and legends, So to-day, by way of reaction, they 
aze singling out the conscious creative individuals from 
‘the anonymous and ignorant masses The same thing 
happens in the Geld of religious phenomeca. Through 
fall investigation it is pomtble to recognize the 
freative process in eonscioas constroction or in renewal 
of the individual api 

T believe that much of the recent saocess of the theory 
of the unconscious, oF the subliminal, in the religious 
‘phere in due not to its clarity but rather to the satisfying 
explanation which it offers of the coavert's vemne of 
Getachment, ar of his certainty that be is dominated by, 
‘and even subjected to, « force external to bimeel!. The 
doctrine of the unconscious was nuggested by the descrip- 
tons of the mystics themselves; and the peychologists 
‘who cannot accept transcendence as such, adhere to it 
with eothusiaam as a less compromising explanation 
‘than that of ‘grace’, Numbers of Catholics, expecially 
‘the Modemnists, do not object to this view, because iti 
4 sdmistion that “grace” does not operate pon. the 
zational faculty, but only upoo the uncontcioms 

Bat although the hypothesis of a systematised 
‘meomacions can be icvoked for carla pathological 
Phenomena, in moments when the consciousness has 
‘become totally invalid it In not justigably applied to 
very case. But on the other hand there is no necessity 
‘for toch an hypothesis to scoount for the ideational asd 
motional strife, the falteriogs, the fenpubsive decision, 
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the remorse accompanyiog the initial departures, 
inteeeral and active, om the oid ie. 

Atter all this, it is easily understood why we assign 
sacs slight importance to the supposed cris in troe 
‘conversion, even though it may be pathological: triama, 
zn eplepi attack, an balloczation, a sudden imainae 
tions or the fresh camprebenson of vers of the Bible, 
ae a parable of the Gospels.® The eras of conversion, 
sein it occur, need, therefore, be nothing but am epiaode 
in a slow psychic process with conscious lacuna; an 
episode to which wecan assign different explanations, at 
cachuding those of pathology (of wb tallocinatory 
voions, epileptic fits, hysteria, trauma, false intuitions, 
paramnesia, and so forth are examples), bot which have 
only a secondary or purely accidental value in the 
general process of conversion. The importance of such 
celtics) memests consis, 19 short, in the rellections 
to which they give rise in the comscinoness while 
bemg pondered, and in the consent of the will to their 
content 

In eect, ampeejudicat observation revesls the fact 
that in the eanverional proces the individual conscious 
‘eas plays & mich mare considerable role than has been 
ammigned to it by the majority of prychologists, of the 
‘American school in particalar. is, indeed, a fact 
which miay considerably sarpeise certain upboiders of 
sutomatinn and the determinis 4 Foudranc, chat the 
‘objective observation of actions and the testimony of 
the omverted themselves, incontestibly prove that the 
recs of comvesion develops with the aid of 
wobtiona acts 
‘The wil, as Willmerlini, is a8 cerisnly a fact of 
conecioumes ais representation. From the psychological 
aspect the epigram of Nietesche in Beyond Good and Evit 
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in perfectly correct: “ Determinism is a myth, In life 
‘there are only strong wills or weak will.” 

‘The convert experiences the decision, the choice of 
motives, and realizes in action his prempagined conduct 
by tmeans of what we term ‘determining tendency “ 
The convert, like every mystic, prepares and selects the 
means by which he ascends the Mount Carmel, in the 
eanception of St. Jobn of the Cros, in contradistinction 
‘to the socalled gratis data, Nothing could be clearer oF 
more certain, 

‘The theories of volitlon do not here comcem us. Kf we 
were to postulate any, divergencies might crop up among, 
the various psychologists to the detriment of their 
ecapiriciam, “Th would, however, not be out of place 10 
stute as a matter of history the fact that the 
motional theory (according to which the will i regarded 
49 a epecial deflaxion of the affects) and the thery of 
‘sociation (by which volition is regarded as produced 
by the correlation of sensation and representation) are both, 
alike in fall decadence at the present time, To-day the 
‘most widely accepted theory is the reluntaritic (which 
‘maintains the irvedvcbidty of the volitional into other 
siapler processes), whether cr no this be pieced in relation 
ship with the energetic theary (oy which the will i 
regurded as an original phenomenon of the psychic om) 
(oF with the theory of the Spink, 

In conchasion thea, we fied that the posibility of an 
‘instantaneous type of conversion cannat be denied. It is 
ot, however, the common type, and whenever it it 
observed, it is found to differ from the other type bes 
‘an many would bave ua believe. Moreover, in both 
types of conversion, the intervention of the personality 
of the subject plays no inoonsiderabie part : and farther, 
he convert recognizes bit mutation however it bat 
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‘cccutred, and edheros to bis conversion with strong and 
uccesively repeated eflorts of wil and moke it 
‘the visible standard of bis sew life, It is clear, 
‘therefore, thet the difference betwoen the two typet 
Ultimately becomes so attentuated as almott to vanish 
Alengetder. 


ourrer 
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CONVERSION, therefore, as we conosie fi, whether 

fulminant or progressive, is invariably mental 
frocest. ‘And this i in no way surprising, All mental 
‘Phenomena are processes; in each there is the proceat af 
‘perception, and, particularly, the mnesic process, which 
proceeds fcom the * perseveration of the stimuhs” to 
the modified ' reproduetion” of tie enerem. 

So, too, religious phenomena are only proeses, We 
find the mystica themselves—for example, St. Therean 
and St. John of the Croo—descsibing what they term 
tha mystic froces, und, oobwithstanding the phases 
‘which cannot be expressed in words, dividing it into 
the four famous stages of: gui, onion, ecstary, and 
spiribaal esjousa, with intermediate phases. bisides, 
‘What may, bowever, astonish us is that it is the mystics 
themselves who have given prominence to the phytio- 
logical stages * carrespooding’” to the phases of the 
aystic process. Tt is they, in fact, who have opened 
to the biologist the way of peycho-physilogial observe 
tion in the field of religious peychology. 

‘A poychic or a mental process, whetber it be cogitive, 
affective, or a mixture of both, ls very familiar in 
peychology:+ The word ‘ procs’ implies a contiomons 
eration iz conscioumess, or im the mental situation, 
or lndboth simultaneously. This continuity can be ether 
‘in respect of time {temporal contiouity, devaid of interval} 
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cox in respect of disposition {which means that the 
inclination or interest remains constant). This latter 
signifies that sucoesive states-of conseioumess may be 
Phuses of development of a single conative tendency, 
‘A contionity of Interest may occur without continuity 
{im time; or vice versa. I can, for example, take up 
‘a problem to-day at the point at which I abandooed 
it yesterday ; and despite the interval of time, the tains 
‘of thought I parvued yesterday and thove I follow to-day 
‘possess a continuity of interest. 

‘Whether or not the peychie processes ure independent 
systema produced through the activity of an criginal 
{orce, or in accordance with « law which must be presumed 
‘0 be invariable, is dearly an inquiry of « philotophical 
nature which canmot be discussed here, 

So often do the poychic proomses abow a resemblance 
(o the processes of biology Usat Stanley Hall, ax already 
stated in an earlier chapter, sought is nature for horao- 
Jogies to conversion and actually fousd them in certain 
organic matations among the animals, Tn this connection, 
Dowever, we drew attention tothe fact that these analogies 
Were too uncertain and in any case to0 remote to be of any 
adequote interest. At the mame time the attempt to 
trace a clearer analogy between the processes of ethico- 
‘religious conversion and Viologcal adaptation wnd defence 
should not be underestimated. and more expecially 
‘the homologies between conversion io our seme and 
‘ealogical renewal and regeneration, 

‘Same authors have attempted to discover in conversion 
‘en analogy with the appearance of new organic forms 
is nature. To this problem it is sot the creationist 
‘theory (of separate Creations) that predominates, but 
‘the Darwinian evolotionery theory, and Hugo de Vries's 
theory of mutation. Since the iatter theory implies 
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rapidity, it might appear possible to invoke it as home- 
ogoms to the fulminant type of convenion; more 
particularly since ‘motation ' in the biological sense 
is preceded, as HOfldiog amerts, by * premutations 
‘While this is not denied, one should not take too 
much accoust of certain comparisons, in view of the 
scarcity and uncertainty of our present inowledge on 
such aubjecta. Tae Darwinian theory of gradual evahy- 
tion found authoritative opponents in the past, and 
Xoday meets with still mare opposition. On the other 
Than, the adversaries of the olf theory of tha trans 
formation of species and the advocates, like Giorgio 
Sergi, of the polygenetic origin of vegetable and enimal 
1ifo ase unable to tell us how rapid variation is elected. 





of 
‘organs and of the elementary functions by which the 
conservation of the life of the individual and of the 
species in maintained. Thus, we can get no light from 
the views of the polygenists—vebo, mortover, are only 


by the believers in the doctrine of absolute “ grace. 
It is clear, however, that these ingeanous creationists, 
‘who have not the slightest difteay io admitting the 
sudden snd unmotivated appearance of the varios 
species, assume uo attitude beyond the range of sceatiie 
ged and evil. They oppose every taxccomic scheme 
‘Which tends towards the inchuson of the Hominid within 
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‘the zoological sytem. But that some of these negations 
ike thooe of Bomiiller, Wasmann, and others—are doe 
to theoretical preconceptions is evident in the very 
veords they use in their refutations. On the contrary, 
co tain postulates may be legitimately admitted by 
every ‘acere scientific worker. Since no one tan 
comb adit that even man is an aximal, « theary based 
‘on this admission serves admirably for orientation 
in reaarch. To under-value this theoty by taking sides 
simply to imply the abandonment of all research! 
For oor purposes, however, there is no need to gu in 
search uf asaloges, either with the creative ac, or with 
fliatiou. We can dispense with evolutioiza: the 
‘unaputroverted concept of evolution is suificient for oor 
Purpon, since evolution impiea only development and « 
emus in phenomena. Everything in nature, as 
Gi Bruno has expressed it ls camnected " in ascent 
descent", Fortunately the development of beings is 
a ebmmooplace of biology: embryology and comparative 
xy Gerponstente the ontagecets and phylogeoein 

‘of they plasts and animals, the kinship and affinity of 
forms, | There can be 10 divergence of opision, then, 
1 the, conerpt of development 

‘We ‘may regard the great organic mutations without 
hesitation as peogres, arest, er retrogrestion of develop 
meant with reference to a sorcatic type—which may be 
‘purely hypothetical—and which may be either woperior 
‘of inferior to the types evolved. In the suze way the 
pryehic mutations of the individual may be regarded 
as siagas in frogressie eveiution towards an ideal type, 
(= ragrssioe evolution towards an historic or theoretical 
om. 

“The payche develops in man ‘ by ascent‘ and finds Ha 
peralel in the development of the orgunien ad of the 
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brain. The peycho-ghysiology of infancy is rich in 
documentation of this catopeychagenic evolution in 
relation to the development of the form and structure 
of the brain, and particulaily of the neopallium: 
‘while pathology confirms, in the most Iuminous way, 
‘he relation between peychic evolution and cerebral 
development. Thas it bas been found that arrested 
or related developenent of the min coexists with 
armisted o tetarded development of the peyche. In 
‘thor, we can fee} assured that the old ‘law of continuity” 
finds its application to-day, in spite of sharp variations, 
in the history of religion and of social and indWvidval 
‘thought.* 

‘When we state the question thus, we can conclude 
that convenion—considered in the American vase 
15 belonging to the religions crisis of puberty—is a true 
mental process, consisting of sow individual mudation of 
‘rograsive oslue. Bat the conversion of adults—taken 
‘in our vense—rust be considered, acrording to the case, 
05 & process. now of pragressioe evolution, now of 
regressive evolution, and either rapid or low. 

‘The ‘typical experience of conversion '—writh which 
we are particularly concemed in this exay—is 
‘undoubtedly progrestive, mat only in respect of an 
cthicaly ideal pattern, bat eves more 20 in respect of 
the individual instinct of pleasure, while other 
experiences may be regrscive. Certain “returns" in 
‘advanced age oxtainly indicate an invclution : yet theae 
‘ont should not hastily consider as pathological, ax some 
‘would do. We shall ae in Chapter VII the aature of 
the truly morbid ” conversions which are not conversions 
aval 

Tr may be observed in pasing that the conception 
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cof evolutionary developmest may be accepted even 
‘by those who support oa the subject of rouversion the 
theery of ‘revolutionary mutation‘. In sociology 
revolutions ace merely conidered to be the epilogue 
‘of a long mutation of the conscience, as the aocoruplish- 
sent of the repented aspirations ot peoples or of smaller 
communities 


In enumerating the external and intemal factors 
of conversion and of the reactions of the consciouiness 
of the converts, we have only touched upoc the surface 
cof ur theme, Tn the convert there is, however something 
tore profound, which the psychologist amust search Loe 
4 the roots of fe tell, True conversion is un integral 
overturning of consciousness, which gives way to a fresh 
peychic systemization. “Brunetitre bas fully expounded, 
‘with bis usoa! polessical vivacty, bis reason fr believing, 
‘bot he is ailent as to the more intimate motives of his 
conversion. Another calebvatad convert of our own 
‘tnoer, Lovis Bertrand, declares that be fees « repagnance 
to revealing ta the eyes ofthe profane what St. Augustine 
desccibes a» the “ nuptial chamber of the soul”, Bat 
it in into these intimate motives that we must enter 
if we wish to make a sguifcant study of the effective, 
profound, and lasting mutation of the convert, In 
Louise de Ja Valitre the first conversional crisis was the 
fiest of a passing shock. Tais the Mother Superior 
‘of the Coaveat of Chaillot so well realized that she won 
not receive ber as a novice. The second crisis was ten 
yean Inter. This was a genuine conversion; and 
‘Louise entered, and ended ber lfeis, the Carmelite Convent 
of the Roe Saint Jucques. Way was this the real 
conversion? It was because, the preceding period of 
cecilstiona and conficts once overcome, the new 
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‘evotional systemization of the grande amoweuse was 
at Jength complete. 

Not in all converts are the aflectve depths so quit 
explored. Moreover, it is certain that cach conversion 
contains  ortain’ dezent of criginlty, although 
the analysis of typical casea may suggest certain 
generabzations 

Wt i certain that comvernion does not imply in all 
‘aves and everywhere the equivalent of a lasting life 
‘of moral perection, In any instances the convection 
‘becomes exhausted by « period of aflectve and piloophic 
caclations, ending in a series of practical compromises, 
But in all true conversions there is a monaent—oo matter 
how fleeting—during which the mutation extends to the 
profoundest roots of the affective life, though it may 
Ihave seemed to involve only the intelligence. Every 
‘conversion, thereloce, i to be considered ns a pew pyc. 
systemization 

‘This brings us to critical point in our tain of argument, 
and it is indispeasable to bolt bere in ocder to clarify 
certain points. 


1, Paythic Stems or Complexes 
It is heve necemary to lay down a echeme of paycho- 
logical dynamics. We shall have frequeat occasion to 
reler to the ideas of Sigmund Freud, because we are 
convinced that to-day no one can undartakn any work 
in individual peychology without seriously considering 
big thecries, ‘This does not necessarily involve 

application of paycbo-enalysis in any partion epirit 
to the psychology of religion : nor does it neceaitate 
fguoring the work of Fread’s predecessor, Janet or 
Paulban, or the researches of his epigones. It means 
siaply that we thal utille the very important contrioa- 
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‘ions which we owe to that author in this particular branch 
of modem psychology. In any case, we want to take 
ccoount especially of the modem development of 
eychology, and to note all the new currents which are 
working from diflerent directions to eBect a celorm in 
‘the fuudarmeatal conception of the peyche. 

It in now impossible not to conceive of the poycbe 
in the dynamic sense, as a play of forces. Everything 
jn us unfolds itself end flows in accordance with the 
conception of Wiliam James, of a sbeam of Gough 
For the rest, even in the older Hterature one finds the 
expressions  paychic force, ' psychological tension ' 
“the peychic potential , and so forts. Thus, for example, 
that a tendency was a potential of action or tension 
was implicit in the Aristoteian conception of Spefis 
Aristotle, Rhet. x, 10, 3); bat the development of such 
1 conception came with the stady of the unconscious 
(dynamic unconscious). The diflerence hetween the 
aint of view of the physiologists, pychologists, and 
peyebo-pathologists who have adopted the nomenclature 
‘of physics, and ourelves, is this: that they, ike Haeckel, 
either committed the inexcusable error of confounding 
‘energy in general with the soul or with the spirit, and 
were, therefore, led to recognize a soul or a spizit in 
all matter: or else they postulated paychic activity ax 
‘08 of the forms of energy, thus tnconsciously preparing 
fa philosophy for peycholagists which was more or Jean 
Ostwald's theory of ‘Energetics’: or again, with 
“Hoter, they endeavoured to casintain that the human 
ool wes a closed system, absolutely incapable of giving 
off or of borrowing new energy from any external system, 
‘thus aflrming not only a fact (which appeass to everyone 
fmdisputable), but a metaphysical theory respecting the 
ature of energy itselt 
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‘We, on the contrary, aball adopt the same nomentlature 
of paychic energy, teesion, prychic potential, and so 
fant, but do not renounce the conception that the 
tnuman payche i a form of activity sud genre, regarding 
‘whose essence and origin the science of psychology 
Temains, and should remain, enticdy agnostic. We 
an only know this i regard toi: that this force works 
swith the eomsgy (which fas alo its unictown principle) 
which we call physicochemical (or perhaps biological 
or vital or nervous}—thoagh it i nt on that account 
to_be confused with this, as is the meatal habit of many 
neurologists. The peyche has been varioualy explained 
5 a condensation of potential by the cerebral crlls with 
short axons; or as electric currents of the nervous 
tissue; oF as the solution and precipitation of ellodal 
substances and so on. The psychologist may not 
know, but the philosopher knows for him! For the 
Philotopher everything is clear, even thongh ‘what for 
‘him is clarity and truth may appear to be obscurity and 
feror for another. 

Pythie energy,* thes, besides ite diverse mames, 
ansumes ‘aspects’ and ‘gradations’ of varying 
importance. Tt is by reason of paychic energy that I feel 
and imagize und valve myself; that T can reason and 
will, 1, therefore, actualy az energy. Icsagination, 
inteligence, and will are certainly forms of peychie 
oargy, but they are diferent aspects of i Moreover, 
fhe astociated physico-chemical energy enters into and 
Influences to a varying degree the diferent conditions 
of the conscious andthe subconscious: dominant in the 
realm of the feelings; scarcely perceptible, though 
stways poesent, in the reason. 

‘This implies that the two carves of energy—the 
‘Psychic and the vital (vital is here used in the purely 
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phyticlogical sense}—sometimes us with a certain 
parallelism asd sometimes do not, and yet that they 
ways maintain the magnificent proportion which 
‘constitutes the harmony between life and thought. 

Te may here be usefully repeated that paychic enerey 
so animates the contents of the subconscious, the 
instincts, the tendencies, the habits; and that, therefore, 
the subconscious pomeses its own dynamic forces, 
which it continually manifesta in dreams, in movement, 
fn gestures, in speech, and in rumour. So too, what 
Marbe calls the Beusasiosinslage, and what the Americans 
tod the French call aifitude % only paychic energy, 
vrith its associated vital force. In the sume way, what 
(Janet # terms ' psychological tension is parely peycho- 
Yogiea); und the potential to which Bianchi 40 often 
‘dhudes in his books is—in my opinion —peychic potential 
connected with its physico-chemical associate and not 
peychic alone. Every dixcumion of the nature of 
‘attitude’ seems to me futile, since this cannot possibly 
be tervous only, ox piychic only, except at the cout of 
introducing isto the sphere of scientisc psychology— 
‘and sccepting—a distinctively philosophical conception 
‘of camality.* 

‘As in the world of physics, life, and economics, 
struggle nnd competition exist also in the psychic realm. 
This struggle appears in displacements of energy. In 
fact peychic energy does not animate at every moment 
‘aod in the same degree the diverse peychic forms, 
the afective states, the tendencies, instincts, memories, 
judgments, and so forth. Tt is constantly undergoing 
@isplacement, ike a refection mirrored on water agitated 
Dy he wind. In its manifestation ws selfconsciousness 
and will, poyehic nergy i capable, under certain com 
itioos and up to a certain point, of directing its own 
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isplacersents, When this entodirection becomes 
Aelective, the reslt is either an eclipe of the consciost- 
ess, or automatism, ar semi-automatic habits, or those 
ore or Jess stabie deviations of energy which we 
term paychic maladies or aeomalies. These deviations 
are not only asvodated with cerebral ooncomitants, 
but ace definitely provoked by physicochemical, 
histological, of anatoesical changes occuring in the 
nervous system, Be it ssid in pasing, but with duc 
emphasis, & mental disorder without a pathological 
cerebral peovocation is unthinkable for @ man of ecienoe, 

1 i easy to imagine that everything that exists in 
four subconscious mind, as well as everything we 
sonsciouly think or perform, ia charged with psychic 
activity or energy. It is, moreover, easy to deduce 
‘hat a ‘ psychic charge’ exists also in the elementary 
piychie coments, such an perception and representation. 
‘But this energy is concentrated upon the peyeic 
‘complexss in which representation is amocated with 
‘the affects and impulses. 

‘Actually we fel, perezive, remeber, of think, not by 
‘those simple clements which analysis shows us, but by 
4 synthetic process. The material of our peroxption, 
memory, and thought consists of minute planetary 
systems, akin to the atous of modeta chemistry, and not 
‘of indivisable elements like the electron. AS a con- 
sequence of this, even our past experiences, whether 
personal, family, or hereditary, seethe in our subconscious 
in the form of dispositions which, blonoming in the 
‘consciouaness, beconte complex "constellations" or 
poythie ‘oyutheses". It is to be concluded, therefore, 
hat the gayehic wuit i neither the image itself, nor the 
conaeliation of several images, sor the eynthetic image, 
oe yot the pare affect, but « representatonal-aflective- 
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‘motot grouping, to which we give the name of a 
* paychis system, or to employ the terminology of Jung 
and Bleuler, now in constant usage, a complerus oF 
‘eaaplas 

This, indeed, is no mew conception in contemporary 
prychology.* Wandt * bekd that all the elements of our 
consciousness are combined among themselves. The 
beats of 2 metronome, which are isolated, are combined 
by wr into a rhythmic unity, by means of our senee 
of tension and of relaxation, and of the concomitant 
smuicalat entation’. He is of opition that all iéeational 
compounds, complex feelings, emotions, and volitional 
processes are the effects of paychic processes of combina 
tion, The laws of these combinations wre precisely 
the same as those of association ; whence it folows that 
‘we think by systems or complexes. 

Et in wot the separate, alsost pulverized vensations 
and images agitated by the wind of association, which 
constitute conscious or tubeonscious peychic activity. 
Our mind is zot, a3 Hippolyte Taine has aaid, “ polyp 
of ioages": nor is it © “universe of repreeeatations , 
as Herbart imagines ; nor a ‘ monic", or in other words, 
4 mam of elementary contents, or a co-rdinated summa 
tion (Uasunumenhsfte). To reabty, the peychic life is 
dominated by the motor activity thet forms part of 
peychle groupe or wholes, which are thus active 
oe dynamic. oot ouly when they emerge upwards into 
‘the light of consciousness but are also active, toa varying 
degree, even when they lie hidden or obscare as various 
inde ‘of dispositions within the sphere of the tnb- 
conscious, or as others call it, the unconscious. 

in fact, the peychic units within ws are not cold and 
state representational coustellatons, bat are ‘systems 
tiny peychological organimns, eccording to Prulhen’s 
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‘conception, made up of representational, fective, and 
‘motor elements. 

‘This conception is justified not only by introspection 
and experiment, but also by considerations of analogy. 
‘The simple atam—which one may consider as the nit 
of matter and encrey—resembles in ite structure and 
movements our solar system. More complex still is 
‘the compound atom, which may be compared to several 
solar systems beld together by a hypothetical ceatre of 
attraction. The molecule—asother physical unit—aad 
the cell unit of biology, are the ceitres of exceedingly 
conmplicated forces. No wonder, then, that the unit 
of prychology consists of the comple, or prychic system, 
although analysis can resolve it into more subtle 
eleraents. 

“Tht peychic apn aru coninelly treating wp. 
‘Whether they operate in the subconscious, or whether 
hay form the conscious content, the pychic systems 
are incmssuetly subject to dissociative and analytical 
Drocesseo—as we are to see farther on—-in exactly the 
‘same way es matters decomposed into ions in electrolyais. 
1 in these processes energy has been liberated, itis also 
ctetain that there remains in the dissociated elements 
energy suficient to determine ever new compositions 
‘and. combinations 

‘This mast not be eiisunderstood by the reader. It 
fs wot implied that univeral attraction and chemical 
‘and colloidal afbnity possess the same mature as vital 
‘samy, oc that vital energy is Ube ame as peychic energy. 
All such controversial considerations must be ignored by 
‘the empirical psychologist. All that is bere attempted 
is to emphasioe the conception that everything in 
‘nature i energized iz form and direction by powerfal 
focom; and it wosld be to misunderstand the peyche 


to attempt to reduce its clements to simple autonemous 
representations. 

Ja the depths of our conscious or unconscious 
peronality, then, these prychic systems or complexes 
operate. With this once established, it will be easy 
to understand certain terms which will frequently recur 
inthis study. 

We shall speak of *paychic aystemization , when wa 
find the formation of one or more paychic systems, 
amore of leat linked up by close or distant associations, 
‘We shall allude to niScation "—more or less complete— 
of the paychic personality, in the sense ofthe harmonious 
Aispostion of the subconscious peychic systems in 
relation to the systems of conscious actuality or the 
‘go. We shall speak of “condict* in the sense of the 
struggle between the peyehic systems and conscions 
reality ; of “splitting” ia regard to the formation 
of a more or lems complete " vecondary peonalty *, 
the autonomy of certain payehic systems which impose 
‘hamselves on the cocscioutaess. The * dssocations" 
which we shall have to consider further on, will reler 
(o the decomposition of the prychic systems into their 
elementary compocents, with the resultant liberation 
‘of peyehic enerey. 


‘This prologue represents the minimum of working 
hypotheses and of legitimate analogies which ought to 
be conceded to modern peychology. 

“The paychie systems revea) themselves to the prycho- 
logat st the outset as homogeneous and indivisible 
formations ; or they are detected during the process 
of their formation. The age best adapted to their 
sofiditcation in the sobconscioas is during eazly 
{nfancy—~ander the lash of the instincts and the primitive 
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‘tendencies, But they continae to be formed in childhood, 
adolescence, and youth, by the action of incewant 
experiences, which after infaney are more of Tess 
controlled or reinforced by the will At maturity 
‘their production is slackened, as the propulsive energy 
‘grows weaker. In advanced years, we are fed by the 
‘éychic capital accamlated during the periods of growth 
‘and maturity. Thus as Efe goes on, we become leas 
and less original, more and more stereotyped; we 
homogenize ourselves progressively, so that at the clove 
of our hives we end by being « faded likeness of os 
earlier selves, 

‘The modera psycho-physiologst can reconstruct with 
‘out too much conjecture the biologicad aspect of this 
poychic Ulecistory of the individual. The growth 
‘and interration of the various parts of the brain, and 
fapecially of the long und short cerebral association 
paths, support bis postulate of the mechanice! formation 
of the ‘systems , whose elements are accurmlated through, 
‘entory experiences, and are fixed in engroms, in cote 
proximity to the sensory-motor areas of the cerebral 
Cortex, of within these areas. The conception of energy 
and of nervous tension becomes necessary in order 10 
‘vioualize the activity of the cortical celis and of the short 
fand long associntion-tracts of the brain and of the 
nerve coanections generally. Wherever the demonstration 
of an anatomical-histological subetratum is not conceded, 
the peycho-physiclogist cam invoke organic metabolisa 
to account for the physico-cheaical, that is, dynamic, 
ction which invariably accompanies mutations of 
hintological structure. 

Today our knowledge of the nervous functions ia 
ecoriched by research into. the endocrioe-aympathetic 
‘appanaiss. Azcording to the subject's age, the single 
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cor cocrlated sctions of the glands of interoal secrntion 
produce the profoundest changes in the affectivity of 
‘the individual, modifying the instincts and tendencies. 
Tn other words the intenity and tbe direction of energy 
change in such a way that the action and general 
‘behaviour ofthe individoa! are madified, often in decided 
‘manner# The eonsciows peychic personality may remain 
‘loot, or it may be present at intervals with an attitude 
of neutrality, $0 to speak, towards the incessant changes 
Aetermined from below. Prychic energy, indeed, is 
always present whenever a payehie action is performed, 

fs manifest ia all its folloess and importance in 
‘volitical action (but even in this case peychic energy 
i found to be awociated with physicochemieal 
soerey). 

‘This, it will be understood, implies that every 
individual, at given period of his Me, posseses a heritage 
of ‘poychic systems’ which i at the same time the 
énurué of his Life history. Now it is upon this psychic 
aaterial, as well as upon the conscious reality offered 
bby sensory percention and elaborated by thought, that 
the voluntary and antamatic activity of the individual 
is exercised. 

Te that is true, it is evident that very rarely will we 
find men of ooc civilization who do Dot posse mee or 
Jess unwittingly—that is, at a higher or lower level of 
consciousues—syatezns of complexes which for brevity 
‘we will call ‘mystic’ or ‘religious’, Tt does not 
matter whether we have rejected through logical 
necessity of lazy imitation the faith, the babits, the 
things seen, heard, or Known in early years, or learnt 
during the years of education. Nothing is Jost this 
is the law of the spisitual workd as well as of the 
physical. 
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‘The psychological elaboration of conversion differs 
very considerably ia individual cases. Some conversions 
tre simply a ‘rebirth of the religions compleres’ which 
were submerged but not destroyed. In this case the 
rebirth of the complex conoeres net only the content 
of the belie, but the belief itse'—ar‘ the state of faith’ 
because complexas, as we hve teen, are not made up 
of representation alone, bet ere also affectivemotor. 
One must remeruber that representations of will and 
representations of faith lie dormant in the suboonacous, 
‘We may be convinced that these representations are 
ever entirely divested of their concomitant motor 
affects; it therefore results that the ideational component 
fof the complex remains intimately united to the feling- 
tone, and this latter carries with it the representation 
of belief and of wil, unconscious as memory to the 
subject 

This is a conception of much importance, not only in 
the psychological interpretation of conversion, but the 
analysis of the entize human personality. 

‘The paychologists. however, have mot established 
this fact with the necessary distinctness. Dreams offer 
‘2 constant and rich demoastration of this fact, but 
do not here wish to repeat what 1 have recently written 
fon this subject.%* Instead I would add that mental 
pathology has been at times successful in demonstrating 
the existence of unconscious memories of will and of fait. 

T may, parbaps, be permitted to raicr here to a recent 
case, the noteworthy evidence of which, it seems to me, 
{Sundeniable, Tt concerns an old lady who was sufering 
from obsessions, phobias, and anxiety neuroses (paychas- 
‘thesia with cyelothymia}. Two anxiety opastellations 
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‘led her mind, One was of sexual origin; she was 
obsessed with a dread of being pregnant, is spite of hee 
Age, and in spite of having undergone total bysterectom: 
The other obsesion was the fear of infection; of infecting, 
others and of being herself infected, a contamination 
obsession. The origin of these two morbid ideas became 
clear to the patient herself at the very frst interrogutory 
‘analysis. The contamination Sxation dated back to the 
tiene of her convalescence alter the operation in 1910, 
‘The otber dated trom the patient's twenty-Stth year, 
when she chanced to overhear her lover remaric to 
third perton that science had éiscovered that a woman 
could make herself pregnent by merely thinking with 
(eat concentration upon the sexual act.” I withed 
‘to fathom the genetis af this second powerful cbues 
‘At the second interrogation the folowing carne to light, 
It bad often happened chat my patient tad played at 
‘obscene garies with children of botb sexes. One duy, 
‘when she was about ten, litle boy of eight said to ber 
“Twant to make you a baby.” The woeds, naturally, 
‘were unaccompanied by any act. The litle gil remained 
Andifecent and raised no protest. At the third analy 
‘it transpired on interrogation that the old lady had, when 
4 child, practted onanism, and although she had kaown 
of the male sexual organ. she bad had no knowledge that 
in order to bave a child it was necessary to perlorss 
special texal masonuvre. ‘The rest had been that nt 
the time the was convinoed that she could have one by 
simply thinking and wishing—an idea that is believed 
bby many peasant children and even taught them for 
disciplinary purposes. 

Here it emerged quite clearly that this lady, at the 
age of twenty-five, and on account of certain words 
covedheacd and probably misunderstood, had rasarrected 
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‘a infantile paychic system. not only with its intellectual 
sontent—the posuibilty of pregsancy by thinking— 
bot alto the ‘faith’ ia such = possibility. The conflict 
and the ansicty which bad tortured this lady for many 
years were due to the protest of logic against such beliefs, 
‘but the protest was inefsctual, so tyrannical is infantile 
credality, 

‘The fermation of new complexes is not excluded 
in the process of slow convenion ; the possibility of 
new formations at any age cancot be exthded, More 
frequently, bowever, the adlt subject utilizes old 
‘commplexes rather than. forms fresh ones, 

Temay happen that in the course of year, or ia a shorter 
space of time, a pathematic storm may submerge in the 
subconscious, and weaken, those complexes in any way 
antagonistic to the infantile religious complexes. Thea 
iis infantile taith—called wp again by exterior 
factors, attracted by associative afinity, it may be 
of contrast—emserges to the level of consciousness with, 
ail its affective and Kinwathetic mass, The disturbance 
indicates. the participation of comscioumess in this 
rejurtection, and implies the breaking of babits, tbe 
isorientation of thought, and mutations of the afletive 
attieudes, 

‘Does conversion, thea. signily a regression to the state 
of infancy? In conversions of this type it undovbtedly 
does. The Gospel dictum, that whosoever does not 
Ddecome again as & litte child cansot enter the Kingdom. 
of Heaven, is very apposite. This, however, in 00 way 
Jesnens the * value’ of these retrogressions towards child 
‘hood. ‘These converts bave had to exert much painful 
fork to break through the increstation of habits, 
‘atsiona, and even of education, in order that a cild-ike 
‘tate of faith end hope might again arise. 
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There is, however, ansther form of conversion which 
<onists in a‘ substitution of complex’. This particular 
‘ype is expecially intereting oa account of the intrinsic 
Play of the varions components of the complex, One 
‘of two things may happen : cither the affective component 
of the compler remains uschanged and the ideational 
compoamt alone is substituted, or the substitution 
involves the whole mass of the complex. Bath kinds 
of mubstitations may be coat with ia any of the peychic 
crises of our lives. Take, for example, the mystic 
crisis of adolescence which, accarding to the American 
school, constitutes the "typical enavertion '. Here, for 
‘the mest part, we find a substitution ex Hoc; the seien 
of powertul paychic systems due to education and the 
fever of sex glee way to celigout complexes formed 
in childhood ér more recently. The substitution en toe 
an only occur because tbe sexsal complene, in certain 
individuals, have not yet atteioed maturity and the 
strength later to be derived from abit; or because 
the volitional procesen are strongly stimulated {rom the 
‘outside—throvgh edcation—and are conteqvently ready 
and able to surmount formidable obstacts. 

Conversion by a rebirth of the infantile complexes 
en Bec, ‘3 perhaps the commonest variety. Hermann 
Ronge, the ero of Jeergensen’s novel, is one such 
example? At the soment of abjuration be was in 
‘8 Catholic church in Monaco, when be “ recognized 
(hat which be had formerly known as a child and sthich 
Yad again become the expresion of hie convictions”. 
Two of my cams, the second and third, kad the same 
experience, as will be explained in the fzal chapter. 

In the so-called crises of the political catciance, 
on the contrary, the rubstitutioas aze concerned only 
‘with an exchange of the ideational component of the 
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complexes, which ad already to some extent bom 
Gisciated, or may originally have been but lootely 
connected. Is soch cases there remains unchanged 
the afective component, that is, the quality the intensity, 
and the impulsion of the pesos, which now associates 
‘tae with a new conviction borrowed from social-poitical 
events. To whatever form it may be, nothing ia dead 
in us; everything can revive, although the resurrection 
cannot always be called a victory of resuscitated elements, 
In fact, there are apparent death and porely imaginary 
resurrections, even in the field of peychology. 

Tha most characteristic moment of true conversion 
does not consist in the rebirth or in he substitation of 
the religious complex. which are both unoontcious 
x at least sembautomatic proces. It consists 
‘essentially in the ‘ acceptance of the complex’ on the 
part of the convert and in the solution which the now 
Teborn or renewed complex offers to the problem of 
individual happiness for tbe present and the future. 

Tt is an indisputable fact that all mankind ia drawe 
by the desire for felicity, joy, oF peace ; and this law 
shows no exception in the field of religious phenomena. 
Father Bertier, commenting on the Ife of St. John of 
the Cross explicitly states thet Jove seeks ita own 
advantage, and that this instinct is a necessity ofthe soul, 
which cannot possibly love anvibing that fo not imagined 
(0 be good, just as it i impossible for man not to desire 
his own happiness. The Eutkenasia of Schopenhauer, 
the ‘death in beauty” of Thaen, the ‘ beautiful death‘ 
of D'Annunaio, deceive no ane, perhaps not even those 
swho created the conception and forged the saving parase 
This explains why every convert confesses that the 
entrance into the new peychological situation coincides 
‘with 2 sense of serenity end joy. The ooevert Inows 
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nd feels that he has became a changed perton and has 
(Ge sensation of az entire renewal. 

Certainly the ecceptance would seems at times to be 
‘determined by the logic of the complex. This is only 
another way of saying that in certain converts the 
‘intellectual component af the newly emergent ot renewed, 
‘crmplex is to be found on the frst level. According 
to some writers, St. Augustine reached his ultimate 
conversion by way of Neo-Platonism. And it appears 
that the reading of Ving's Aid, which lasted for the 
two consecutive months preceding the final vigll of 
‘onvenion, constituted the conscious commencement 
of the mutation of aa English convert, Father Knox, 
as be himself has related.\* I have spoken to an English~ 
rman who kaows Father Knos, and he tells me that 
he is & man of cheerful temperament and attractive 
Aisposition who embraced Roman Cathelicisn for 
doctrinal reasons. 

1 seems, bowever, ighly probable that the convert, 
wen he i& not raking ierary exptal of his experience, 
‘oe letting hiraselt be influenced by considerations of 
apologetic, fs umally nable to grasp the intimate facta 
of is change when he is giving bis oral or written 
testincay. Those who deny baving experienced fervent, 
Whe Monsignor Hugh Benson, are probably not good 
witneaes It is enough to read, for extimple, Georges 
Dumernl’s account of his conversion, in order to Become 
convinced that it wan not so purely intellstial an he 
claims in bis testimony. The aflective component 
in Giovanni Papinis conversion stands out clearly, 
hough he ix am intelectual of the Sst order? 

Tt raust be agreed, on the other hand, that in general 
the conversions of Protestants to the Cathole Choreh 
conform lee than the offers ‘> our formula of the 
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“typical” conversa, It Srequently bappeas that great 
personalities have gone over to Romanism with quite 
‘unchanged moral consciences and an enviable integrity 
of faith and condoct. Sell, T am cot couvinoed that 
these conversions should be considered as purely‘ changes 
of theological oF historical convictions", as many would 
all them. 

‘We may take the celebrated case of Cardinal Newman.!? 
Hare was a personality of great ictellect and of ardent 
sensibilities; u thenlogian, a stylist, x poet, and a man 
of the most unblemished moral character. In his Apologia 
hha relates how since childhood be hd taken « resolution 
‘to renounce buman love and to lead a single le 
‘All the ardour of his adolescence and his youth was 
rected into the channel of the study and practice of 
religion, Later apother chancel for his exuberant enerey 
was found in bis ftiendship for his colleague Edward 
Bouverie Pusey end his wife, Marin Catherine Bark 
and their children, for whom he felt the deepest affection. 
During the last months of Mes. Pusey’s fatal ines 
Newman sed to go and visit ber daily and consoled 
Iher with the tenderest friendship, He was present when 
she died. 

‘As is well known, Pusey was Newman's active and 
{intelligent co-worker in the Oxiord Movement ; but by 
slow degrees the two friends became intellectually 
‘atranged because, while Pusey remained faithful to the 
Anglican Church, Newman went gradually further and 
further sway from it. Tt hus bom stated that this 
sstrangement was due exctsively to matters of dogma. 
‘An analysis of the personality and af the confessions of 
Newman, however, will discover more intimate reaoos, 
[Newman fet the necessity of a Church which would teach 
and guide him, and give him a ving rue of faith, He 
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‘thirsted to have certainties imposed; he required 
rection and light. Wheace his attachment to the 
Bishop of Oxford. When the Bishop, together with other 
Anglican bishops, condemned the Tracts for the Times, 
Newman became dejected and despondent. From 1839 
‘to 1845 Newman led « Me of exceptional suilering ; he 
‘was alienated from is friends, was looked on with 
smupicion by the ecclesiastical amthoctie, and found 
Iiswelf morally abandoned by al. We may read the 
‘sermon which Newman preached on asth September, 
1843, in his own church of St Mary's, Oxford. It was an 
‘emotional discourse; in ik he bitterly reproved * 
smother, the Anglican Church (or not protecting her sons. 
11 was the soldoquy of a sonl overfowing with devotion 
‘which was seeking for an object on which to bestow its 
Alfetion, which he found wanting in his own church. 
His words to Cardinal Manning: “ Tiove the Church of 
Rome too well”, reveal, more than bis arguments, the 
whole soal of Newman, 

After this who could eay that the conversion of 
Newman was « love story ? 

Sometimes negative cases are found to possess demon- 
trative foree ia no way inferior to positive anes 
‘Newman's close friend Pusey " did not beosme a convert 
‘to Raman Cetbolicam. He was a profound theologian 
‘with the faith of a child, with a holiness ike that of the 
most heroic of the saints; be was the founder of an 
‘Anglican religious order, and be remained faithal to his 
sSkoreh while hit intimate friend abandoned it. Tt might 
seem that Pusey was restrained from following Newman 
‘by purely intellecal motives, but {am not in agree- 
‘moat with the opizion of Brémond, according to whom 
Pusey's conversion manped was due to a hidden ‘feeble 
‘nea of spirit“ within him. Even if a plansible explanation 
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of Prsey’s teistance is to be found in the fact that he 
was the leader of many disciples and that be could not 
have gone over to Romasiam without provoking an 
‘enormous scandal, it is pemnissiNle to search for the 
‘doeper motives which fortified his reloctance. It seers 
to me likely enough after reading his eters, that Pusey's 
Jove for the Anglican Chores wes actually the restraining 
force 

Pusey experienced lave during adolescence at eighteen 
years of agr; st twenty be was already wufloring the 
pains of love, and his only consolation was found in the 
‘uninterrupted study of Oriental languages io England 
and in Germany, The woman of bis dreams, Maria 
Catherine Barker, became his wile alter nine years of 
waiting, and remained the object of all hia devotion for 
the eleven yeurs which preceded her death in May, 1839, 
‘The love of his wife and childres—of whom he lost two 
in early infancy—never was substituted in the fesh, as 
‘Pusey plainly shows in his lettera. Wo have every reason, 
‘therefor, to suppone that all the ardent tol within him 
‘turned back to the old object of his love—the Angtican 
Church—whose divine origin be saver doubted, just as 
oot never doubts the wife or the frien one warmly 
loves and by whom one is loved in return, What 
affective necessity could change and bring about the 
conversion of Edward Pusey, whose soul was already 
‘centred upon the Anglican religion, upon which he 
lavished all the love he hod had for his deed wife? 


At the same time it cannot be doubted that there are 
‘conversions which appear to be more intellectual than 
affective; where, for instance, the subject bus never 
had any religious education, or where there bas been a 
Protestant up-bringing. 
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In this comection we have to reflect that the oub- 
conscious mind of n0 individual—even of one brought Up 
in an eavironment of family or cultural scepticism—is 
free from Belicts (or ‘affects’ as Ribot calla them), 
snalogous to religious faith, such ax myths, fables, and 
jmagisary happenings taken tor realities in the carly 
sages of conscious life. Unconscious hereditary pre- 
dispositions undoubtedly exist among even those who may 
toe considered as critics, rationalists, or agnostin, pre: 
Aispositions whieh, under the influence of appropti 
‘timali, may arise and assume the form of beliefs. Ie ix 
true that such hereditary tendencies have mort dificlty 
‘in becoming effective than the subconscious contents 
that are of individua! origin, a8 is clearly dtanonstrable 
bby an analysis of the contents of dreams or hypmotie, 
states, but this may occur, as 1 have found trom the 
study of atavistic dreams, among peychasthenic and 
elisious patients. In these the content of tbe anety- 
‘peurosis oF delirium was not derived trom the experiences 
of the patiant’s infancy, but consisted of allegories or 
rationalizations of beredifary éspositoos. 

Ona may, however, admit the possiblity of an 
“intellectuat” type of ‘conversion—or the construction 
of an intelectual edifice of religion—soch as is generally 
‘admitted. But one may also assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that the converts in such cases will not be 
really converts, unless by exercise of the will they cone 
Aalidate theory by faith, and fsith by action, 

The state of conviction is not purely intellectual 
condition, a8 the ictelectualiste would have us belive, 
Paychology recognizes its mumerous and powerful afective 
‘ements, which Jastrow and Rignano have pointed gut. 
Wissen, oc knowledge, is very often coloured by Glaubs, 
ox belel. Paradosical, but full of sense, is the French 
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veviter who says that we ‘Inow ” we must ia, but ¥o 
Goo't believe’ it. Tt might be objected that the convect 
4m auch instances trusts im the cognitive factor of his 
intuitions, But peychology cannot admit, with Pascal, 
that the ‘heart’ is the organ of universal imowiedge, 
comparable ia some way to the senses and the intellect, 
although it recugnions the pervuasive foros: which it 
‘ercises on those who Hsten to its voice. We are alo far 
removed from the modern school of Ritsch, who claims 
‘that we have a moral vision and « spizitaal pecoeption 
‘ol supersensible and eternal reality. 

‘We have, instead, to consider in the light of experience 
‘and common observation, by what process 2 cognitive 
state becomes state of fnith. Ta actual fact the problann 
‘isto recognize the way in which a theoretical conviction 
—ar at least the so-called motives of bebel inthe truth of 
religion —becames« faith suficiently fara to determine the 
conversion. 

EYam not mistaken, this can be explained by admitting 
‘hat the wabject unconsciously borrows the affective state 
of faith from infantile coespeses, in order to animate the 
wiica of theoretical religious elit, dissociating the 
borrowed afect from its content of myth, legend, fable, 
‘radltion, and forth. But how can tuch & paychological 
rrirale be performed in intelligent persons, jealous of 
rational values? The explanation is to be sought in the 
‘subconscious. Everyoue wmizowingly admits that beyond 
the literal significance of the allegorical and the absurd, 
‘there is a mysterious intimacy in which be perticipates 
Only in this way can we explain the fact that soeptica 
and scientists have soperstitions—ouch an a belief in 
prophecies regarding one's destiny, and awe inspired 
by dream-porteots 

‘Tin to the new theoretical religious compocent, 
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‘moce ox leas laboriously constructed, is added. the load 
of old belief, Uving bot submerged in the sub- 
conscious. The complex anly now attracts the subject; 
‘he voluntarily accepts it, anticipating in his desires 
‘the radical mutation of his conduct, in oxder to win 
‘Pence and happiness ® 

Tn such instances tome peychologste, following the 
example of Myers, would declare thet God has worked 
in the aubeonscious, thanks to dissociation, while the more 
orthodox would my that by the performance of the 
Intellectual work of constructing a religion, united to the 
ese to succeed in it, the convert las merited ‘grace’, 
[Both these supposition given the limits and the methods 
‘we have icpoted, must be considered at outide the 
‘sphere of paycbology. 

"The conclusion to be drawn is that the active element 
‘Predaminetes in the conversional process; Uhat isto aay, 
‘when the old religious complex has come to the surface 
and completed it adjustment by a substitution en bioe 
‘or of one of its twe campocents, the coaversion is still 
ot secure or stable without a reinforcement or re-elabora- 
tion of the aflective compoceat. The mystics, in fact, 
ate upasimous in declaring that the Divine touch is tbe 
touch of love. If not all the true converts of history bave 
‘been exceptionally intelligent, they certainly ave all 
Yea passionate souls. 

‘The fact is not without signifcance that the typical 
‘coaversion does not covar in old age at the time, that is 
to say, when life declines. The canversion of Jean de La 
Fontaine, which occured in January, 1693, when be 
‘was already oid and afficted by a mortal disease, as 
related by the poet's biographers, is not to be recognised 
4. typical conversion, although be behaved, a3 one of 
them states, “owe seu comsionce admirable of tome 
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chrticone'” dosing the two remaining years of tis Sfe 
Ga Fontaine disd on 33th Apel, 1895) Bat some of 
‘the biographers definitely claim that he was ‘made « 
convert’ by the Abbé Poucet (and not by bis cum, 
conscience), and that ia is two last years he ha lot hin 
intellectual powers 

‘The conversions of Auguite Canste and Maximilien 
Littré, the two champions of Frosch Postivisa, even 
admitting their Motori! authenticity, bave Uitte real 
signisicance, ‘because they lacked the lasting cantrol 
of ection, Perhaps from the poycholgica aspect Comte's 
wile wa jostised in doubting the soundves of his lst 
‘writings, and in cetnsing to allow them to be published. 
Them are experiences occuring in exceptional con 
ditions of life and which, eherelore, are outside our 
province, The conversions of thane of whom we posvers 
etailed oe autobiographical accounts are phenomena 
particularly of feeling. it 38 only the conversion of 
what English peychologsts call “the feding-maus ', 
voluntarily accepted and couscivusly developed, which 
insures the stabilty and depth of the mutation, for 
affective transformation iovolves the living ergunisa, 
aad is expressed in everyday action. 


3 Action Transference 

To all this process of rearrangement and reconstruction 
‘of the religious complex, there oocuct a peychic 
Phenomenon of great interest, which merits a brief but 
expeciat ilustration, 

‘The process of conversion, in the sente in which we 
‘have defined it, consists, exsentialy, in a‘ displacement ” 
of alective paychic energy from ene object to another. 
‘This displacement is accompanied, according to our view, 
by & corresponding displacement of vital, energy. 
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‘This fact, however, is nat clear ualess the possibilty 
of an ‘ideoasfective dinocability " is admitted. The 
‘Problem concerns the dissociation of the representation 
fram its active too, like the dissociation of the colour 
from the design of @ picture. And ‘aflective tone” 
moeans the whole gamut of the elementary feelings 
‘which accompany representations, ides, and prychic 
sytema ; not only the sensations of pain or pleasure, 
of agrecableness or isagrecableneas, but also of the 
sercalled * typical felings 

‘That such dissociations exist is a paychic fact of 
‘common observation, to which psychology i obliged to 
make frequent teferenoa. In hypnotic euggestion, for 
instance, the operator merely induces disvociation betwee, 
‘the aflective component and the representative com 
oment, in order to relieve the subject of his painful 
obsession ; be dissociates certain ideo-tfetive aggregates 
90 a8 to readjust them in a way serviceable to the mubject, 
Representations are the mobile surfaow of concepts, 
while stability is given by the fedings. In fact, the 
“llective state may remain, or return to the consciousnees, 
while the representation to which it wat linked may 
sink beneath the surface, that is to say, into the 
wancoascious. Dante alluded to this when be wrote: 

«+» dope  sogno ta passione impresses 
Rimane ¢ altro ale mente mow riede, 
(Paradiso, xxx10, $9-60)* 

‘This is  muficieatly frequent occurrence, as T have 
sted for many years ia this connection. Bat this, Ia 
my opinion, does not fully junily Ribot’s theary of 
the ‘afective memory‘ although it mey seem to 
2 Aft toe dream the fesing iopemeed romsins,<xd th 
act dome not tare to th mind 
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explain the Gacts upon which Ribot has based kis 
bypotbesis. 

‘The persistence of Kinesthetic impressions, after the 
Gisappearance of the representations to which they were 
united, is « certainty. The socalled “generic feeling 
is directly derived (fom these retained kinesthetic 
impressions, This datum is iccreasingly employed 
to-day in relation to the paychology of memory, Tt is 
the generic feeling which guides us in mnemonic 
re-evecation ; and the mass of kinesthetic imprewions 
forma the plastic substance out of which our paychic 
Personality is moukded, 

‘We may take the following ax 2 commonplace example 
at eoatlective disocation: I ave filled my sind 
with images of a person or an event, which produce 
2 painfol impression apon roe. Then my fancy pestes an 
to the consideration of a number of indifferent things 
yet T constantly feel pained or sad for uo reavon, 
‘reflect and veek for the season, and finally I dixover 


if the succes of my vearch has bad the effect of patting 
‘something back in ts place. IC my pain bas not ceased, 
St is because the reinvolced image has revived the affective 
tone, ox haa created a new state of anxicty, with ite 
associated connections. 

Or take this other example: I get up in the morning 
fn u bad temper or with 2 feeling of melancholy, far 00 
Iknown reason. After searching, I discover that it maxt 
bbe due to the dream 1 bave just bad. The ddiewe in 
‘this cave ip definite becamse 1 at ance realize the uareality, 
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cof the dream representations: in other words, their 
‘nrelevance to my waking existence. 

‘While the aflect cam either remain in or return to 
consciousness dimociated from its representation, this 
does nat cccur ia eqaal degree with the representation, 
whieh, upon retuaing to consciousnem, trails behind it 
some portion of the aflct to which it has been connected, 
‘o that it retums with its colour, although the colour 
may be faded. This is to be explained io severs) ways: 
the diwociation may have been incamplete; the tone 
and the ocgunic resonance may have overdowed the 
Asmity of the particular representational group; the 
etum to consciousness of the representation may have 
reinvigorated the aflect already dixtociated ; or it may 
at once bave given place (o a new tone, identical with 
‘the original 

‘Tho two lastrations given do cot altogether explain 
the phenomenon of dissociation, The transference, of 
course, may also concern the intellectual conteat. The 
‘rancference from one image to another is ta be frequently 
‘obverved in dreams and in ordinary life. This side of the 
phenomenon, however, bas mo special beating on our 
‘qument and we will, thereore, pass on. 

Instead we must consider other eventualities which 
‘come wearer to our problem. Several alternatives may 
casos: (a) The image may not recur at all, in opite 
of al our evocative efforts, or it may return, like a mist 
tor a fleeting moment, but without oocupying the focus 
of concioumen with any degree of constancy or effective. 
ess. This oocasions a sort of irritation of the liberated 
alfect, and in consequence © greater accumulation 
‘of propulsive force. (6) From this or from other causes, 
‘the affect, on the other hand, may persist and increase 
fn tension and impulsian, becoming fnally imperative, 
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In this event, and especially on account of its propulsive 
force, the aSoct ndergoes modifications, the most 
important of which isthe following. (¢) The affect may 
Decame associated with new cepresentations, which it 
immediately animates with emotion, It is evident 
that the fresh representation 20 animated is only the 
surrogate of that which it hes supplanted. 

This last possiblity is what Freud alludes to aa a 
" Verschicbung’ or displacement ;“ or what has 
een called by the author and othess in Italian 
& ‘spesamento”: what Ribot terms a ‘iransyjert', 
Marchesini a ‘Wapesso’, and Bleue a ‘trenstviow 
‘Al these terms are synonymous in their origin, but, 12 
view of the wide use tbat is now being made of them, 
At would be wiser in future, to determine thelr restricted 


soeaning. 
Tuordec to etocidate stil better the conversional process 
in relation to its phase of displacement it will, I 
think, be opportune here to expatiate on this perticalae 
phenemeaoa, which we may consider a3 on example 
of the law of affective transference; a law which, as 
Rignano shows, belongs to biology. Here it will be 
{indicated by the term * transference . 

‘Transference is « common enough fact in practical 
everyday lile. There i « teling phrase in this connection 
in Kuysmans’s Ex Rout: “Vous aves des lots nrsdréa de 
tendrese & placer: pas de femme, pas d'enfants qui 
lee puissant prendre ”—in which the peycholagical 
conception of the transference of Kberated energy it 
maghificently expresoed. In two recent cases T have 
Ihad occasion to notice how the husband, after having 
Jost a young wife, found consolation in bestowing ell his 
flection upoa bis motherinlaw, who remioded him 
of the physical and moral qualities of the dead wife. 
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‘But I have further noted—in one of the two cases—how 
the object of devotion gradually lost ground; a sure 
indication that the sMlect was grdually undergoing 
f fresh transference to some new person, There are 
individuals who possess inexhaustible reserves of the 
‘assio emoross, They can pass, without an instant's 
interval, from ove love to another; and when the first 
Tangushes, the aest is already impetuously under way. 
‘The passions can be transferred vuccemively to a variety 
of objects, a8 a torch can be passed throng many hands, 
‘Such transfers are frequently ta be seen in exceptional 
amen, of whom Richard Wagner is an exazople 

‘The sentimentatsts delude themselves by thinking 
‘that the suddea md of pasionate affection between 
wo lovers can give place to a reciprocal esteem and 
{iendahip. On the contrary, trom the subsiding of one 
amon there can come nothing but the vp-welling of 
4 different passion. Thus it is that from love we past 
40 rapidly te hate. Hence it would appear to be more 
porma) and certainly lem dangeroas to pam on (0 @ 
sew love, which is purely and simply the transference of 
the fuassio amorosa to another object. 

Love stories offer iumumerable examples of passional 
‘rnnefereoce. ffatred and disdain overtiow in ghraser 
and gestures and are revealed inthe flushed and convulsed 
features of 2 pair of lovers at the moment of rupture. 
‘Yet one word of love, spoken ia time by one of the two, 
eam determine « rapid passge towards the phrase, the 
sresture, and the exprexion of ardour and of tenderness 
‘The pasuage at times & less sudden, bot it is no less 
‘tumultuous, One remembers Tseult in the scene of the 
lovephilte. 

‘The transference of the emotions, of the socrtt aepira~ 
‘ods, of the profoundest needs of the soul, is x matter 
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‘of universal observation from which there emerges an 
interesting literature of characters in drama and ramance. 
Cathars, in the Greek sense, a5 well asin the definition 
of the peycho-pathologists, Breuer and Freud, implies 
fundamentally a translereace. The performance of Greek 
‘tragedy and the games of the circus were an aztifcial 
ftapsierence devised to facilitate the catharsis of 
individuals and the populace Certain works of art 
Dave a special cathartic significance for their ows 
‘authors, of which we have examples in Goethe's Werther 
and in Ler Chitimonts of Victor Hugo, We do not 
‘eed to consider whether im these instances me are 
caling with an eficacious artifice which is monly 
‘mpocent, 

T personally believe, in fact, that through ' the law of 
the cycle’ the catharsis may become actually noxious, 
since by reinvoking the memory it feeds the primordial 
instincts, and establishes new, but not invariably 
‘nnocvous, babits, Fortunately, however, there may 
also be cathartic trassierences wholly beneficial for both 
the subject and the object. 

‘These proceses of transference appear clearly in the 
istory of raligiocs and ent, aod particularly in the 
succession of one religion to another. Judai: Messanism, 
jin the souls of the Neo-Christians, became am ex- 
Pectation of the Miemius. The prayer was changed, 
but the souls of the fstoentury Christians were clearly 
Messianic. 

The Greco-Roman soldiers im pagan tines were 
‘protected by the Dioscuri; at a later date there flourished 
inde: Christianity the soidier-aints Sebastian, Theodote, 
and Gearge, but the saldier’ invocations for protection 
remained the same Thus it was that the same votives 
which were cared at first daring the Lupercalia in 
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Dbonouraf the Faun Lupercus, thesyivan god who protected 
Reenalus and Remus, came to be bome by the good 
Romans in hosocr of St. ‘Toto’ for Theodore), the 
Raster martyr. Thus out can say that the state of 
foul has been truasierted to another object, and thus 
while the object changes, the soul remains unchanged, 
So too it happens that the most ancient sanctuaries 
were formerly the places of pilgrimage and the altars 
of otber farms of religious devotion ia pagan days. 
‘Christianity, in its wise pedagogy, let the sanctuary and 
‘the rite undisturbed, while hanging the object of worship. 

The xystios describe certain trenslers of love from 
‘one object to another ; such, for example, ax that which 
St. John of Ohe Cros describes in certain passages of 
the Saliéedet Carmelo acd in the Note Oxare™ 

‘Without going too far back, we have in the last few 
years been the witnesses of certain individual and 
collective pheaomena which were merely procenses, of 
isplacement, When we think over the pamage of 
not a few polticams of all countries from pacifm 
to a belief io military intervention, from Cammunis, 
te Fascia, do we not recognize the same thor displaced 
‘rom oue system of repeesantations and conceptions and 
attached to another system ? Is it not clear that the 
‘ew system is marely the nubatitute for the old ? 

Jn recent times we have witnesed exctcdingly 
instractive transferences that bave occurred in the 
politcal sphere. The patriotic pilgrimages, the martyrs, 
the temples apd altars dedicated to the Fatherland, 
the vigis, the oration the ceremonies, the propitiations, 
the tributes, the swearings on bended ince (of 
‘DrAnpunsio), the relics, the sacred tomb, the Holy Dead 
(Unknown Soldiee}—all those things which bave set 
Homing the tears of co many sensitive souls and which 
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have eualted so many lyrical sists with pore passion— 
al these are nothing bat conceptions and fecings and 
stores and words ‘ transerced” from the religious 
subcousciontoass of everyone to patriotic canseioumon, 
We do not lack, in our own days, procemions such 
su thou which were made ig former times for the 
‘runsportation of relic, ike the celebrated procession 
of sth Bay, 1383, in Siena, for transporting the head 
of St Catherine, Tt is only seasonuble 40 conclude 
‘that the intense tumaltsovs emotions, roused in the 
smothers and widows of soldiers upon viewing the* sacred 
tomb’ of the Usknowa Soldier, were cot on his own 
account—as T easly confirmed in several individual 
invtances—but were ' translerences" of theis own grief 
At the fos of a 00 6a husband ; that i, « momentary 
substitution of the cbject of their sorrow, provoked by 
aective exalttion. 

“This is what is called subooosious transertnce, and 
‘it fs auch, generally speaking, But itis not improbable 
‘hatin Tew leaders, we fod that instead of subconscious 
‘ranuerence, voloniary imitations or studied programmes 
aro followed in order to tone down or suppren the 
religious content, and 20 divert the channels of the tis 
Jentinantalt ; ox peckaps to inter-penetrate the coo 
ception of the State with religiosty ; or to‘ nationalixe* 
Catalan. 

‘When we speak of 'tracsitiviam’—a term which 
already exists in mental pathology—we are naturally 
Gosling with the same thing ; except that among the 
poychopaths this change of objective has an exclusively 
ereonal value, and neways in some way absurd, oF at 
Jeng inacoeptable to others; or ele it fs accompanied 
by the phenomena of motbid symptoms and so forth. 
Aenats describe various examples of tramsitiviam, i 
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ander to deine its character. Foc example, a patient who 
ia refered to in the work of Martin Reichardt, insisted 
‘that the persons of his own family, or people living near 
him, were sutfering from his own sulady. Another 
patient, mentioned by Bleuler** bad the balluciation 
of a face by which he was provoked to terror and screams, 
but belived that it was the face which was terrified and 
sereamed, and s0 02. Here the diference between‘ trams 
ference und * projection’ is apparent, The observations 
of Ferenczi on introjectans' are also worthy of mention. 
‘According to this autbar, the neuropath is constantly 
enrching—unconsiously—for objects upon which to 
Aransier bis sentiments, and particularly thove feelings 
‘which come within the circle of his own immediate 
interests, This is to be cootrasted with the typical 
‘mochaniam of "projection" of which we sball have mare 
to my further on 

The paycbopath and neropath may present phenomena 
of common trunsferences. But they invariably are tinged 
swith exaggerated afectivity, which isa morbid sign, For 
instance people naturally love a place in which they 
have had pleasant experiences, but the hysteric will go 
to absurd leagths in order not to leave it. The innocent 
beartr of ill news produces a disagreeable feeling, but the 
hysterical subject will detest him (or it and may even 
attempt to wreak revenge on him. The normal man may 
transfer bis affection for his first Jove to someone who 
reminds him of her, oocmal lovers indeed. wil transfer 
(heir love upon even a letter, 2 lock of hair, a portrait, 
arthe Bike, bat the poychasthenic becomes a fetishist and 
symbolizes his love in any object whatsoever—even @ 
Aisguting one. 

Modern prychiary bas not yet fully defined 
“tranaitvians"; it f at least carta that transitivism has 
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‘been frequently confused with * projection’ (aa in the case 
fof Reichardt}, and also with ‘identification’, on which 
‘we shall have something to say in a subsequent chapter. 
Its, however, necessary here to clarity the term “trans 
itivism ', understanding it as ‘affective’ in order. to 
isolate it feoes the many other disterbences of the 
personality, and ako uodertanding it as‘ patho- 
Jogical' (ia connection with ystero-paychasthenia, 
schizophrenia, or dementia) in order to distinguish it 
from the common and normal trinspotition ot tran 
ference, the transfert of Ribot, ox unconscious displace 
iment, the Verschicheng des A febic of the Germans 

But let us again tum to conversion. Briefly we God 
‘that in tome of the cases observed by us the affective 
Peychic energy of the comvert is displaced, and 
‘unconsciously transferred in another direction, and thus 
animates another object which bas pot been rejected by 
‘the intelligence. At other times the displacement may 
consist im qualitative reversal of the affect, such as 
‘takes place io the phenamena of cootrast, or passing 
‘over to the opposite side. Aguin, in other cates, the 
inplacemant of energy evinces itself in the fusion of all 
‘the dispensed ox raediocre affective impulses into one 
‘Powerful impulse—such as love that transoends the Mes. 
Tn this way oe is eaaily able to understand the meaning 
of those statements which we read 30 often in religious 
‘books, such as that wrath, ambition, greed, and chivalry 
fare united in charity. 

‘This exposition then shows us clearly that the dis- 
placement of the afiect implics the indestractibibty of 
the afect, or of the father. Is this true, especialy ifthe 
‘moral problem is considered? For my part T do mot 
Goubt it. gine Petrone.® in his Ascaica, writen that in 
order to develop the character one must war against the 
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‘promptings of the senses, the appetites, and the passions, 
and make a desert of the affective Geld in order to recon 
tract it anew. Benedetto Croce * declares with more 
jstice that the passions shook! not be encouraged to 
develop bat should equally not be sappressed. However, 
‘this would indicate that suppcenion is paychologically 
‘ponable. We deny thi, for the passions correspond to 
the conditions of lle. Spisoaa has sei that only an affect 
an overthrow an affect. Mere philosophical and moce 
‘true is Lombroso's idea that the alec exit in symbiosis, 
For the aflects and the passions are not suppressed, but 
are only " trarsfered ",“ reversed" by contrast), or 
‘cazalized, unmuspected by the subject, or ese with 
his conscious participation 

Bat the passions, as we sball preseatly see, may also 
undergo a moral transformation, through an ethical 
investiture. 

This is sublimation, 
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TYE fave cow reached 2 point where oonversion 
‘Preeentsitset a «2 concentration of afiective energy 

on the object of faith. This conception, however, appears 

inadequate and it needs to be further analysed, 

1 conversion, from the point of view of pure poycbology, 
‘in a displacement or transference of affective energy 
to an object which ceprewats the ‘substitute of its 
‘antecedent, that is ft is the prodact of a play of foroes, 
ft does not necessarily follow that the whole process ia 
maficiently explained, inasmoch as the disintegration 
find fresh adjustment of the prychic systems oocur oaly 
{in a certain direction, and not in the other. 

Tn fact, counter-conversion, or cettograssion, in spite of 
Inaving the same dynamics as comverson, is « process 
‘etirely opposed to it; since besides the actual 
transference, there must also be an ulterior process which, 
in its turn, has determined the tzanstereace. A passage 
from magic practices of a parely emnistic significance, or 
from degrading superstitions, to modem religious cults 
informed by an altruistic system of morals, may be 
described 5 0 ‘ progression‘, in the sense of being a 
process of perfection. In the same way, if certain pagan 
‘ites are transformed into eymbolie Christian ceremonies, 
‘ch as baptisea, the Eucharist, and v0 on, such a trans 
formation reveals 2 refinement io line with an ethical 
‘deal, -To'this new proces, which moves in the direction 
of something better, we give the came of sublimation, 
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1. The Sublimating Tranaformation 
And what is sublimation? Certain fanatics seciowsly 
belive that the whole of the new peychology originated 
with Freud. Sublimation, ox the contrary, is a word of 
‘considerable antiquity and still older i the conception 
it crystallizes, Snblimere in Latin and Italian means to 
levate by the action of an internal force, This is the 
sense of Dante's lines. 

Come ta fronde che fate ba cits 

‘Nal transita del vente 6 foi 3 lena 

Perla propria vir che la sublima 

(Paradise, x07, 85-87)" 

fn which the sublimation is derived from its ‘own virtve’- 
Sublimation, of course, bas two meanings ; tbe one 
physical and the other moral. Ta chemistry, the term 
‘mblicnation means the direct coaversion of a body frem 
tha solid etate to a vapour without its undergoing 
fusion ; thet sublimation bas taken place may be proved 
‘by exystallization on gradually cooling the vapour. 
‘The metaphor base moral significance in current speech, 
denwa expressly fram the fact Uhat a eryttallized body is 
purifed. In fect, the residiam after vaporization is the 
slag, consisting of other bodies incapable of ssblimation— 
foreign to the substance. Thus we find sublimation means 
the puriScation and crystallization of raw material. 
‘Aa idea or a moral sentiment ennobles a passion that 
in im itaelf egoitical, or a superstition in itseif con- 
temptible. Ths idea of the salvation of one’s Fatherland 
even eancbies the hatred and cruelty of the combatant 
lagaioat his enemy. This mesns that aublimtion rates, 
7 + Ae th let wich bos its top inthe pang of the wid 
set se Mn Tae eg I pap wit wh dor 
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enlarges, and gives a social, and thas moral, significance 
to a psychic fact, or an act of any kind. 

The individual instincts or tendencies are susceptible 
‘of sublimation. This conception i clear in Plata, when 
Ihe declares that the love of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful is only the Jove of the senses transfigured and 
given back again transcendent. From the ancient Greeks 
to the most modem anthropologists and psychologists, 
there has always been a consensus of opinion upon this 
point. 

‘The dalce sti wow of Dente furnishes an example 
of the sublimation of love. One may think that Dante 
sublimated his carnal love for Gemma Donati and for 
‘others by means of his divine love for Beatrice, as he 
confesses in the Comedia : 


Com la predetia conoscense via 
Trato mi'hanno det mar dal” amor torlo 
E deh dirtio whan posto alla rca. 
(Paradiso, xxv1, 61-63)" 


‘This is a conception that has been re-echoed throughout 
roany centuries, and not only by the myatce and the 
pre theists. Paul Bourget, in his Physiolagie de Vanmour 
moderne wes 2 profosnd phrase: "la chair ume fois 
domaptie ajoute & notte Ame". Havelock Elis? the 
anthropological prychologiat, obverved that sean! 
notion ean be transmatat into a new force, susceptible 
of the strangest and most varied user. Ivan Bloch in en 
interetting chapter of his work tally confirms the idealistic 
‘transformation of the love of the senses? 

Sublimation, indeed, is « normal and 2 common psychie 
Process, During the everyday life of the individual 


+ The aforesaid Uvety Lowindge (oss) dean mo trom the 
ten of the wTeug love aa asst ee on tbe bee cf the ght 
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temporary sublimations, which are automatic and semi- 
conscious Proceses, are constantly matared. Anyone 
‘who has experienced long periods of chastity will certainly 
Irave observed his affective mutations and among them 
4 sort of purification of thought, «2 though « door has 
‘been opened to things ideal. And though the sceptic may 
be disponed to smile at sack 2 stztement, Iam convinced 
that the selfrespect of the subject, which plays so large 
«pat ia the success of paycbo-therapy, ineeates during 
Petiods of continence. Throughout the periad of chastity 
‘the individual experiences the sensation of an interior 
force accorapanied by an elevation of the sentiments; 
4 solidarity with those who sufler, and with all in need 
of help. 

In every good and honourable marriage there is, with 
the passing ofthe years, acertainspoctancous sublimation. 
‘The old instinctive carnal love becomes a love beyond that 
of the senses; it extends, too, and embraces the children, 
‘the family. t becomes a factor of high morality, 

Sublimation is possible in marriage, even at the time 
of youthfsl ardour. Thus we understand bow Clement of 
‘Alexandsia could liken snztinge to virginity. That carnal 
continence with ite resultant eublimation may occur 
even among the married, is demonstrated by the spirit 
of the Franciscan Third Order* Similarly a rich man 
an at the same time be poor: a potentate be humble. 
‘These things are hard indeed, but they can become 
ossbie to certain exceptional souls, 

‘The sexual instinct of many chaste bors, unmarried 
zen, and widows finds a simple substitute in sport, ot in 
tmaniat for Sowers or animals; sometimes it is sublimated 
{in friendship or in love of the arts, of knowledge, of the 
poor, oF of humanity. 

Sublimation into friendship wes clearly affirmed by 
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St Augustine, One can deduce from the Discori of 
Fogazzaro * that in Rosmlsi Jove was sublimated in 
friendship. These are the words of Fogazzare: "Only 
friendship could in eny way allay the thirst of this 
passionate soa, which was forbidden to unite itself with 
another soul in fove, Rosmini gave himset! up to frend 
ship with touching abandonment. When be could directly 
harmonize this sentiment with Divine Lave be became 
intoxicated by it.” The exuberant love of Rosmini's 
soul shone i ia whole life and in his famous sermon 08 
charity delivered in the Chore of the Calvary at Demo- 
dossolt. T know of an old Catholic who, according to 
his own accoant, sever gives way to the Sex, but ca 
‘oatent hiumelf entirely with a very tender friendship, 
which he fels for one of his comrades a faith and work 
Tt isa fact of corzent obvervation that, among those 
af artistic temperament, the concupiscence of the senses 
‘becomes sublimated in esthetic expression. Tt has been 
noticed that in puberty the impulse of artistic cretion 
ses with the sexual lle. Every talented youth is a 
oct. Perhaps it i to this that Feed alludes io 
his Vortconnge, when be writes that the artist 
Js at Dottam an jctrovert, and that he probably 
‘bas in is prychic makeup an intense capacity for 
sublimation and a certain facility for repression (Perded- 
engen). This observation sees to have suggusted the 
csrions idea that iti juste co exalt the eenes daring 
religious ceremonies, thereby promoting the sublima- 
tion of the lbide. E.R. Paolucd * in = recent poem 
not only jasties, but explicitly advise, such exaltation. 
From the peychological aspect he cannot be said to be 
‘wrong. though the expedient is not devoid of danger. 
Jn its evolution the eublinatiog protss assame: 
he mst varied forms. Tt can be begun before any semua] 
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sousations arise; indeed even before the peciod of 
puberty, and before the libido becomes definitely 
sexual. This will be considered leter. There are sublima- 
Hons, sles, during the development of sensual love. 
‘Whoever has been seriously in love knows that between 
carnal hat and Jove there isa kind of antithesis, Respect 
for the beloved grows with love for her, the audacities of 
eroticism become attenuated. The German poet Grill 
parser confesset that love and senseality were, in bis 
ase, quite distinct. When he loved Theresa he did not 
think in terms of poetry. One speaks, it is true, of 
* integra "love, as opposed to the idea of * transcendental * 
Jove. But it is a fact that the two elements of integration 
pure love and eroticim—do mot coincide as closely 
in tien, that is, in the eestasics of the es, a is generally 
Dedieved. 

‘Art recognizes that even in Jove which appears to be 
merely sensual, there may be moments of sublimation, 
Leonzio, in Sienkiewice's Withost Dogma exclaims: 

‘ou do not know that my love has diflerent threads i, 
its texture, some of them purely ideal, drawn from the 
most delicate elements of poetry. . . .. When passion it 
tspended, I love purely spicitually, as one loves in one's 
first youth.” To keep more closely to our theme we may 
recall that the converts Hermans ané Ela, in Jeergen- 
en's novel, have, along with passion, a wave of poetic 
chastity during their betrothal and also throughout their 
valon.? 

Literature offers other examples of the sume ‘kind 
Let ue consider that of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Die 
liebe Hoitige Elisabeth, as ber biographers call ber, was 
the danghter of Andrew II of Hungary and of Gertrode 
of Audechs, a descendant of Charlemagne. She was 
‘betrothed in ber infancy to Louis, sen of one of the moat 
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powetiol and (mous German princes of the thirtemth 
century, Hermans, Landgrave of Tharingia and Hesse 
At fourteen she become his happy wife end at twenty 
was widowed by bis death in the Crusade. Though 
St. Elizabeth was sensually enamoured of Louis she was, 
at the same time, able to sublimate her great love into 
rmysticiam, These words of her biographer * are deeply 
signiBicant : “Lacenahat daria serbribat carmen jaalla 
‘tencens of fudicn, Lada coram Kominibus se stentans, 
++ Ad hecemque sais reverse laren 10 cxibul ob 
jacana.” (Theo. I, 2). 

Some may see in this—eroneously—e case of the 
usual etotic mysiciam of the abnormal or the deletive 
bet, a St. Frangois de Sale sid : “ Cette princese etait 
fauvte en sa riches et lle était riche en sa pauvreté."* 
‘He meant that hee carnal love had been sublimated into 
something higher than love—poverty, aod this would 
be inconsistent with the egoism of erotics. That this wat 
0. i8 demonstrated by the cooduct of St. Elisabeth after 
the death of Louis She rejected another princely ofler 
of marrage and withdrew to a convent at the age of 
wenty-two, dying in poverty at twenty-four, and 
Tesembling in all ways her contemporary, Seint Francis 
of Assis. 

“There is 2 sert of spontaneous and natural sublimation 
noticeable throughout the whole history of love i: hamcan 
sexicty. A dawn of sublimation is to be observed in the 
‘passage from sensual pleasure te love, sn fram palygamy 
to monogamy, which is a sublimation by custam. Love, 
{n the history of aman evolution, rst went through & 
rely anthropological phase, and then the metaphysical 
and theological phase. In Neo-Platonism we san trace 
(he transformation of Eros, the Hite oispeing ofthe Love 
‘of Zeus ox the adaltery of Aphrodite, inte mystic 
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metaphysical love; im the Orphic Mysteries be ad 
pecviouly symbolied the fundamental impulse of the 
‘universe. The pagan caooeption of Eros was then trans- 
formed, and osce again sublimated, in Christianity. 
11 isalmoet 2 general ral for legends and myths to become 
sublimated in art and religion, Thi implies thet they 
undergo en. intellectualizing process, an‘ afective tran 
formation’, with the gradual reézement of the human 
spirit, 

There certainly exist diderent grades of sublimation, 
according to the moral valve f the ‘substitute. This 
med occasion te surprise; in the physical work one sees 
diferent grades of refinement of ce save vubstance. Tis 
Probable that the most beraic grade is subimatien in 
poverty, This wil shortly be considered 


‘Whoever denies the derivation of pure, deal lave from 
‘the fower instinct of sex, controverts evidence. This 
Gerivation may be said to be universally admitted by 
ethanlogsts, psychologists, physicians, and artists, It 
‘stands in need of no further comment. The pheronsenon 
of mublimation, as it cocurs in the history of the human 
race, and in the lives of so many individuals, can be 
accounted for by the preponderance gradually asnumed 
by the brain over the organs of the vegetative system, 
tnd by the continucus evolution of the paycho-sotial 
personality. 

Sentiment can dominate instinct by the co-operation 
of the higher senses, in fact zsthetic contemplation and 
‘the cult of the beautiful owe much ta the sanse of sight. 
‘Through sight thera is formed 2 mental picture, which, 
‘though it may not be the whole esthetic vision, is at least 
‘an important conditioa for it, Platonic philosophy, both 
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‘Greece of the classical period and ia the Renaissance, 
began with the vision of perfect form, and the joy 
to be derived from its contemplation. What Nietzsche 
has to my on this mbjet is profoundly true: that without 
the exasperation of the sexual system we could have had 
‘no Raphael 

‘There are, of course, innumerable witnesses in confirma 
tion of the common origin of love—sexual, ideal, and 
divine—and particularly of the derivation of the last 
from the frst, by means of the process of sublimation 
First Origen, thea St. Bernard, Richard of St, Vietor, 
and many others are in mystic agrecient with the 
‘Song of Songs. We find divine love described in busman 
terms in the Imation of Chris, There is a beutal 
eloquence in the phrase of St, Bonaventure, regarding 
St, Francis: “Franciicus astravit se et eanuchizavit 
propter eegnum coelorur.” 

We readin the Fiorti&i San Francesco of a fiar who 
would have been driven to leave the Order by the force 
of his temptations of the flesh, bad he not approached 
Brother Simon. “The ardour of his temptation was 
trunamuted into ardour for the Holy Spitit, bocauss 
bbe was kindled by that flaming coal, who was Friar 
Simon, $0 that he became inGazved with the love of God 
and of bis neighbour.” 

Tn the lotiest mystic states of all regions and of all 
tines we find mention of ‘union’, of divine expovsals, 
‘of marriage. St. John ofthe Cross employs a terminology 
of impressive psychological precision: “The soul”, 
he declares, “which is enamoured lacks the things of 
ature, but soon, supematurally, it is infaved with the 
Givice God never Ieaves an exptiness without ‘ling 
it!" And the same mystic." commenting on the phrase, 
"the Night of Darkness’, analogies the three nights 
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of the souls waiting before it attsina to ‘ union’, with 
‘he three nights which the angel commanded Tobias 
to tary before nie with is spoms. So much 
appearance of xensuality had the mysticism of St, Thereat 
‘that the theologian, Gaspar Desa of Avila, doubted 
‘whether it was not the work of the devil. St. Catberine 
‘of Siena used expressions that could be called erotic. 
St Gertrude said of Jesus: “loving, but purely 
touching, but chastely: receiving, but  viginally.”# 
Indeed, we could not understand why mystica have 
always asigued the highest place tothe vitur of chastity, 
‘unless it were admitted that they repressed the flesh 
With benefit to the pict. The spiritual proverb 
attributed to St. John of the Cross is also eloquent 
temtimony : “ Gustato spinitu desipit omnis caro,” 
‘The decided infloence of the renunciation of the teah 
fon the development of the spirit is expounded in the 
Fiori To the chapter on Sancts Chastitade Frate 
gidio replies to his brother: “The most suave chastity 
Ponsemses certain perfections in itsell; bot none other 





virtue can potecss any perfection if it be without 
chastity." In the sonnet of Brother Egidio we reed : 
© santa castitd 


Chi mom Hi assaggia nom 20 quanto vale 
Perd gli lei nom conescone $! tno vale 


‘Bat besides this, aystic love, in the proccss of eublima 
‘tou, cazries over carnal love in all ite varied moods and 
intensity. Tt is not dificalt te discover in divine and 
ideal love the sadistic or masochistic peomptings of 
carzal love: poverty ionged for, wiled, enjoyed in all 
{te asperites and with allies renunciations ; the discipline, 
‘the fastings, the martyrdams, the lacerations, the wounds, 
‘the wallings, the anguish of sufferings desired or realized. 
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‘This, surely, is expressed in the words ot Jacopone da 
Todi: 


Fac me plogis vtnerari, 
Fae me crsce inchrier, 
Ex Crnore fii? 


‘These are remarzable practices, recalling the aberrations 
and degenerations of sensuality, and assuming « sense 
af nobility and greatness only by virtue of their trans 
formation through sublimation, 

‘We imust exphasize our contention that ardent love 
animates the souls of all mystics and great converts, 
‘hich attests its source deep in the sphere ofthe instincts. 
Tam not sure that we can support historically the theory 
‘that the wholly chaste but tender retationshipsof St. Clara 
and St. Francis, of Bl. Giovanni Colombini and Madonna 
Paola Foresia, of St, Gaetano of Tiene and Laura 
Mignani, of St. Francois de Sales and Madame de Chantal, 
were sublimations,spantancous oF volitional ; but nothing 
Prevents us trom regarding them es different trom 
ovdinary, simple friendships. Every one of these 
instances demonstrates. the ardour which animated 
these devout sonls. St. Theress, that great passional 
soul, confested that abe sever felt the least attraction 
‘towards anything that right make ber lose ber innooence. 
‘Yet her attachment to Father Gratiano was at times 
accompanied by strong emotions which, if they id 
ot move her senses, moved her beat, as the saint herself 
wonfesses. Te was an affection not comparable to that 
‘between women, but rather to that which exists between 
f father and daughter™ If St. Catherine of Siena™ 
can say of herself,‘ my nature is fire’, it may be asked 
how these perennial flames could bum outside of carnal 
Tove, The foes of nature are not put out except by 
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natural causes—that is to say, by ines and senility ; 
bat if these two conditions are absent, we must surmise 
that the inextinguishable fire barns on, feeding itself, 
not on the flea, but on ideas. 

‘The Renaismnce encouraged thee sublimation of 
love, Take as a single example the case of St, Gaetano 
of Tienes’ The Renaistance attempted to adapt 
Christianity to lie ; and although it appeared to fanatics 
‘and zealots a return to paganism, and was for corrupt 
souls a period of sheer paganism, to Christian souls it 
‘meant the sublimation of the foy of life. “The same thing 
‘had occurred in the thirteenth century. St. Francis 
wes a herald of love. In Florence, at that time, there 
might have been seen companies of hundreds of white- 
robed people, going through the streets, preceded by 
‘trumpets and ted by a chief, who was called the Lord of 
Love. And what were the Paradiso and the Vile Nous 
‘wut ontpourings of love ? 

‘Thus the Sfteenth and sixteenth centurion merely 
reaped their beritage. Sadaleto proclaimed clearly in 
‘those times that love is the first and greatest cause of our 
salvation. The theme of Cardinal Bembo, in the speech 
at the end of the Cortigiane ferfeto of Castiglione, and 
in the Asolans is thie: that all Tove is one ; that the love 
of the individual merges into ideal love and that ideal 
love merges into divine. The sare conception cocurs in 
BL Card. Bellarmine ;"© and even im St. Frangois de 
Sales, in his Traidé de amour de Dien. The more modem 
fem of this belie isto be Sound in the cutt of the Sacred 
Heat, which is a crystallization of the popular form 
of mystic love 

Ta Rame, before 1590, there flourished the Society 
or Sodality of Divine Love, dominate? by Sadoleto and 
St. Gaetano of Tiene, with ramifications throughout 
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the whole of Italy. We can picture the reanions ofthese 
exthosiasts, who disooursed on beauty and goodsea® in 
the tiny charch of San Svestoe Doratea in Trastevere, 
beneath the Janiculum ; founding, in lyrical sblima. 
tion, the Renaissance of Rome with divine love. 

St. Gaetano ardently loved Lana Mignani, an 
Augoosinian nun at Brea, whom he had never seen 
1¢ was love, not friendship; that love which is above 
the semes, and is puried of carsal desires, Though 
this love was eublimated it was nore the less intense, 
45 is shown by hia letters to her, and moot of all by his 
famous vision of Christmas night, 1327, in tbe church 
of St, Maria Maggiore. The content of this vision, 
indeed is not oignal, for there is more chan ane identical 
‘antecedent casein which the Christ Child has been received 
{nto the arma of the supplicant In it, however, the 
oychologist secs an allegorical realization of Gaetano's 
unconscious deste foe union with the nun, a" wise 
futiment 

‘Thove for whom this evidence does not aufioe may 
recall those words af St. Berard, quoted by Joly : 
""Llemour cotimence per la chair et frit par esprit.” 
He may reflect, t00, on the words of the odebrated 
Pare Lacoedaize, who says: °° a’y a pas deux amours 
Lamour oddeste et Yassour tereatre sost un méme 
tentimest, & part cette diflerence que Femour edleste 
tet inn.” Refctions of this ind soquire a more 
‘han Witerary meaning in connection with certain daring 
expressions of devost souls. Jergensen, for instance, 
te eprom te oy of Rong Seas ofthe domme 

the conversion. 

‘That pereaptve philosopher, John Stuart Mil, beloved 
‘hat moral and sensual pleasures difer from ant another 
fn Bind. ‘Mil knew ether physiology noe the habits 
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of individuals, and Benedetto Croce reproves. him, 
ako, foe ignoring the practical doctrines of Fichte and 
Hegel, who sought to reconcile passion with ethica™ 
‘Tous the theory of dual origin is opposed by both camps s 
boy experimental science on the one side, and on the 
other by pure pkilosopby. 

‘Al that we have expresed so far docs not clam to 
doe regarded as new ; wis our almost random quotations 
we have gone back as far as Plato, Bat the modern 
Paycbologists have more sharply defined the process 
of transtoraation of the sexual instinct and carmal 
love. Paulhan speaks of its“ spivtuatization* and ite 
‘idealization’, ‘The first is the co-ardination of 
tendencies aod ol dens, superior to the syathetic 
usity of organic needs and appetites, Idealizatic 
‘the purification, or sublimation, of tendencies. Paulhan 
apples this view to sexual tendencies and alto to 
mysticism 

‘However, it must be confessed that the study of 
‘sublimation is largely due to Freed; and that with him 
‘it becomes a specific process (SuBiimiernng, or Sublimation 
in Phster's phrase, in place of the literary Erhebung). 
‘The elements of the sexual instinct, according to Freud, 
fare characterized by their capacity for sublimation 
Dy ther transmutabilty from a sexual purpose into 
a remoter end of higher socal valoe. To the deflected 
energy thus eleused for human. peychic tanctions, mn~ 
kind probably owes its highest caltural achievements 
Subizsation, as = matter of fact, is 2 conception 
‘which to-day is generally atcepted in the Frendian sense: 
‘as the accumulation of energy, derived tsoms the instincts 
or Grom the inhibited tendencies, im euch 2 way as 10 
reinforce the contrary inhibiting tendency. This is the 
esachaniam of Feeod's Afuticrchichung, ox of the 
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seghuinierle Kausatitet of Monako8. Jelifle, « medial 
newrologist sod Freudian, suggests as an hypothesis of 
sublimation, that the repression consists in the subordina- 
tion of certain ‘ values’ of the libido which are at a 
deep level, in order to utilize the eneray s0 obtained at 
4 bigherIevel in the process of sublimation. 


Up to the present we have admitted that the process 
of sublimation has for its point of departure the Kido, 
properly so-called ; and by that we may have sppeared 
as easing rather towards Frend—according t0 hom 
‘the libido is the product of the sexual instincts, 
and of nothing else—rather than to the theories of the 
other prychoanalysts. We must, however, allade to 
the opiaioas of Jung 

According to Juag™ and bis followers, the material 
of sexual representations can be utilized to create the 
‘highest ethical and religious interests. But this does 
not necessarily imply that the force of the sonual 
instinct (sulle Tribirsfe) bas beea transformed into 
avexuality. Rather, these complexes are fram the itt 
ore highly refined (heheras}, and have an ‘anagogi:’ 
sense. Thus they are readily interwoven with abstract 
‘thoughts, which are rather in the nature of ethics or of 
‘eiglous mysticism, than of the natural sclaoes. Tastead 
of pontslating the existence of a confict between the 
ego and the libido, Jung bolds that there is a confict 
between the task of life (Lelensewfeabe) and peychic 
inertia (peychische Trighe. 

1 do not intend here to discuss the opinions of the 
prycho-analysts. 1 confine mysell, therefore, to the 
Observation thet Jang with his arguments corzbets the 
specie significance of the Wide by tracing its deeper 
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current; and that his exploration is sound can be 
seriously upheld. 

Love—io the widest sense—doet sctually precede 
sexo] maturity. This is observable in the prychology 
of the infantile mind. It may also be seen in the peycho- 
logical make-up of those who, owing to defect of ebeence 
of the sexual glands, do not indulge in the normal practice 
of sexuaticy, In St. Augustine’ fine phrase: “ Nondwm 
famabare oS amare emabam* 

Genitality s nothing more than localization of the vital 
‘eneray of the individual. Sex is an important stage 
im love, It is, howevee, a stage at which the greater 
part of bumanity stops short. Tbe sexual instinct, 
indeed, is only one of the most powerful Kxalizations 
of the general vital energy 

Bus in order to make oor analysis more specie, let us 
ow go on from this stage of the libido sexwale, 
refraining trom probing deeper towards the great mother 
of all the instinets, the Hormé, a8 Konalof calls it 

‘We must consider whether experitocs warrants taking 
{nto account only the (bide sexuais, using that alone 
as the starting-point. There are undoubtedly many 
asguzments for Freud's point of view. Not only pathology 
(aysterioopaychasthenia) furniabes demonstrations of 
his theory with extraordinary frequency, but everyday 
existence and religious life provide evidence not to be 
Tightly damissed. 

Love in its completely sublimated form isthe all-inall 
for saints and mystics, just as love in its more or less 
sublimated forms & everything for certain temperaments 
overfowing with tyricim. While Joly declares, “Pon 
wa jamais Gd saint que far Famune, we bave abo 
Werthes’s poignant ery. “Nothing in the world is 
necessary but iove.” And Leonzio echoes the thought 
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with: “Immersed in daily routine men forget o¢ refuse 
to remenaber, that ther sele object is to love. In that 
ocean of folly, doubt, malevolence, and uncertainty wbich 
wwe call fe there is caly one thing certain, strong az 
death, and that thing is love, and beyond it there is 
nothing else, nothing.” 

‘Since true conversion pofoandly agitates the depths 
of the individual’s affective system, and gives new 
meanings and new values to fhe elements it agitates, 
and sloce the most important of the elements to feel 
hese vibrations is sensuality, it seems setevident that 
the process of convertion consists tn a practical revision 
at love. Tn other words, conversion implien a new 
economy of love. But rom the theoretical aspect it 
is atifical to claim that all the ethical values of on- 
version represent sublimations of the original libido, 
Rather the process of sublimation must be understood 
to include all the ld sentimentality or aflectvity of 
the convert, and not bis sensual love alone. The fresh 
ethical revaluation therefore has an exceedingly complex 
poyehogenesis. 

‘Anyone who likes may reduce all the passions of 
mankind to their lowest conan denominator. Loag 
‘before Freud and the Freodian secessionists, love was 
recognized as the desire to rule and to posers, « passion 
ta dominate, as La Rochefoucacld epigrammaticaly ays, 
“ume pasion de ragner". However that may be, this is 
‘ot the place in which to disease the Freudian theories of 
‘dementia preeeax (Narsismus), or the Freadian theories of 
paranoia (Homcsesualla). It is, however, lear that the 
points of departare in the Skis of both paychology and 
of paychopathology cam be considered at at lett two? 
Sensuality and Egoimn. 

Ue everything in the convert is changed it must flow 
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that nothing cam be dead within him. For instance, 
if a convert formerty dominated by the‘ will to power 

becomes humble after the conversion, this is not a 
case of the death of bis willpower i is only a trans 
‘ference of this ‘will to power from his personal self to the 
religious idea and to the object af his new faith, which 
thus becomes eltra-powerful in him. His sense of power 
remains whole. From what Freud terms the Jchrich— 
‘the ego-instinet—the Ich" is withdrawn, and for it 
ja substituted God, the Church, ete. The sublimation 
here, as always, begios by a transference 

But clove observation shows that what remaine in 
‘the person after the transterence is not egoist, but its 
‘oppenite—humnilty. The cave of the ordinary megalo- 
‘maniac of paranciac russ a very different course. Here 
the process is reversed—the will to power contained in 
the laws of thought and of life transfer itself upon the 
personality of the patient. In effect, the will to power 
embodies itself in the delirious person himsdf, who 
Cherefore becomes strong aod overbearing, Adler, in 
discussing the Zmangrseroe, rightly cbverves that the 
neuropath will not obey a law external to his own 
pesionality, but beoomes a law unto hisnself. This 
is a long way from the conception of Pascal, who 
‘wrote that trve conversion consists in humbling oneself 
belore God, in the reliztion “ quill y = une opposition 
invincible entre Dieu et nous et que sans un méiateur 
2 we peut y avoir commerce!" Humility, yes, but 
‘rods a diferent spare. 

St. Augustine, Euckes remaris™ tbirtted for bappioess 
tnd desired ardently to Bive: aaue 20 vel. Nietsstha 
repeated the ccy in Zarathustre: visors ale. St. 
-Augustioe, in fact, supeneded Piantoninna when be shifted 
he basis of the spirit from knowledge to will. Human 





Deings are nothing, be said, but wil: “Nib alias 
‘qucd voluniaes.” If what we call love and pride were 
inherently evil, we should be compelled to regard 
St. Augustine as still in 2 state of unconversion after his 
‘baptism. This, however, was not the case, because 
the saint transformed his instincts of will and domination 
by a complete change of their objective. Had be 
repressed his pride and his wi to the degree of annul- 
iment, the suppression of these affective forces would 
Ihave’ reduced bis actions—es apologist, bishop, and 
politican—to the level of mediocrity. He tells us, 
indeed, in his own words: “Taro not changed. I have 
only found myselt. T have only changed my path, 
‘These words of St. Augustine axe of exceptional paycho- 
logieal interest 

‘The convert, in fact, alters his route ; he does not 
change his mature. St. Paol, St. Jerome, and many 
‘other saints remained men of violent natures, Coming 
nearer (o our own time Nuysmans, as Delacroix bas 
eclared, carried all his od character over into bis 
religious life. Giovanni Papini—cort, audacious, 
stroncatore'—who had inveighed even against Jesus 
Christ, today in his Storia 4 Cristo ™ turns towards Him 
with all the tenderness af which his vast heart is capable, 
‘but still eserves his violence for Jews, Socrates, Pilate, 
and even Joseph of Arimathea. It is exactly as Amie! 
1bas said: “ Without passions roan is bat « latent free, 
1 possibility, a Mock of stone that awaits the blow of 
‘the metal to raise the shower of eparks.” Nor sbould it 
surprise us that Dante, wile describing the sublime 
imagen of his Peradizo, gives way to invective against 
the Preaching Friars (Canto xxre}. Soch things become 
easily comprehensible when we recoember that tempera 
mentally strong partisans have a greater proclivity 
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for conversion than critics o€ sceptics, because is the 
Iatter conviction oc belief bas tobe actually created, while 
im the partisans it already existed and had simply to 
be transposed or transfered. 

Tt cannot be denied—aod must agin be emphasized — 
‘that the sublimation of the libido sequal ix a process 
particularly noticeable in some converts. The individual 
transforms bis carnal passions ints mystic love, oz into 
‘the mental, esthetic, or ethical equivalents of love, His 
displaced senauality is sablimated into divine love. 

In one of my cases, whom I call No. 4, ths i evident, 
‘This subject exabraced Catholicism not trom « sense of 
compalson or as an expiation but ax a substitute 
for earthly love. It was a case of volaatary sublimation, 
‘These are hit own words: “Religion has become a0 
cquilibrium for my forces.” And again: "There had 
slept in me a decision to become a Christan for twenty. 
‘two years, ever since I failed to realize io marriage that 
happiness T had dreamed of with my fast love. For 
‘twenty-two years I had been io a state of dsequibbeiumn ; 
finally 1 became an enthusiastic couvert and now fee! 
that I bave found stability. Cama! affections attract 
ime to langer. Divine love suffices for me and I feel it 
ardently in communion and throughout the more affecting 
ceremonies ... It may seem strange, bot itis to while 
Tam in chureh, praying with fervour, 1 feel within me a 
stronges love for my children, for all things beeatifil, 
‘tod far the person T loved camally. 

To connection with this case it seems opportune 10 
recat chat my subject wus fully aware of tbe Links 
between bis old sensuality and the sentiments of divine 
Jove and tendemem experienced so vividly during 
‘coramunion : but though ccoscicas of the connection, 
it did not pain im or depreciate his belie! and, for at 
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least a considerable lapse of time, he overcame ail desire 
‘to return to the Heth. 


2. Volentary Sublimation 
‘The peycho-analytic doctrine, 29 uml, wakes the 
unconscious the essential and. predominating clement 
fn soblization, We have already admitted that the 
roots 8 fragendly unconscions. But Sor Froud it is 
invariably unconscious. The Verwrteilung or Urieiisoer- 
‘werfeng—the tell-condemnation which the wubject pastes 
‘upon his own sensuality from the vantage of his higher 
ideatism—is conscious, but the passage from sensuality to 
aun ideal love is always unconscious. It a pouble that 
any disagreement with Freud can here be reduced to 
2 question of terms or a mere quibble. It is certain 
(Gat sublimation may be implicit im the eefceusre, 
and thereby become at once volitional and conscious, 
(On the other hand it lear that if sublimation carte 
sponds to a physiological procen (and wee vba ee thot 
‘i does) this physoiogcal process is unconscious, as are 
also the psychic modifications accompanying the pro- 
founder and subtler initial phases of this same process. 
But tince the conception and the term sublimation 
are both older than the doctrine of psycho-analysis, the 
Deyehologs is under no obligation to adhere to Freud, 
and this justies Use freedom with which the argument 
is here treated 

‘We must, however, proceed by stages. We accept 
the existence of a payehologial procest called sublima- 
Soo, The procs is undestend to mean upliting 
‘or purification, which we consider a2 referring to the 
instincts. We have next to consider the dynamice 
of this process. It is necesary ta establish that a maral 
Cement, or value, most uudoaltedly eaten inte the 
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proces of sublimation. We shall are Inter the prycho- 
logical implications of this cement. For the present 
sev agre that sublimation —whatever its origin proceeds 
‘through = gradation of values by means of constant 
inhibitions, ether avtematic or volitional, and inceasant 
atrvgnie. 

‘Why tnd how does the perton who ia sublimating, 
whether consciously or unconscious, proceed. along 
Tis scale of values? Here ft necessary (o bear in 
tind the rile of complexes or peyhicnystems'. These 
ae what conttute the stored up sitaations ot sequences 
fam which the acivty of the subjet operates in tel- 
omciowsoess or will And we mast cepeat that it 
‘these systems did not exist the volitional process would 
be abaent, These uninterrupted. sequencet conaitte 
both its immediate and distat determinant. Now the 
‘paychic systems set in motion by the volition are certain 
Intuition, powerful even if capeccied, experienced 
throughont the geoeations and. in ealest infancy: 
intuitions of morality, so-called, because of their social 
ity. Sock ethiad intuitions. reveal the:teves at 
sori othe conscioumaem, but they invariably coespend 
te the“ dispeitions "farmed gradually ehrough repetition 
in the individual, and perpetuated through the Deed of 
adaptation to the social envionment. Anyone lacking 
such individual dispositions and such psyehic systems 
‘would be unable 10 slate his instincts and pasion 
cxoepting through the exercise of the greatest force: 
and should he succeed in achieving a new psychic-moral 
constroction, he would be a pioneer; in otber wards, 
4 erator of ésporitons, 

‘Tre trith i, however, that thee dispositions are the 
fommun patrimony of mankind. It is not a case of 
taking a2 appeal to the scale of values imposed by any 
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one system of ethics, or by the Judaic Christian religion, 
‘because even evolutionary morality recognizes a gradation 
and a progressive development. Jt recognizes, for 
instance, the evolutionary sieps from impalsive action 
to sel-control; from the unrestricted freedom of nomadic 
existence to the necessury adaptations of associated life; 
from the gestures of berbarity to the esthetic symbolism 
of these same gestures ; from the gratification of the 
senses to the affections of tendemess and love, and 50 
(ort. 
Tt bas already been stated thet the procreative instinct 
has undergone a salutary sublimation through monogamy, 
which is the concentration of sexual tendencies in the 
desire for a single vnion ; in other words, through the 
passage irom insticct to love. It is evident that some 
‘Values are universal and imznutable—sincerity, goodness, 
love of one's neighbour—the moral worth of none of 
these can ever be denied, not even by a Kant or a 
Schopenhauer. Only Nietasche has presumed to trans 
valuate all values, and to reduce all morality to the 
Wille sur Macht. "But there are very few philosophers 
like Nietzsche to disrupt the old uncocscious stratifica- 
tions of the human multitudes, Jt is said, with good 
eason, that 1 spontancous—unimpoted—expression of 
oral conscience exists. The principles of juridics and 
ethics have derived their finality from custom, and 
from the habits consonant with social fe. Some 
anthropologists and ethnclogists bave even edmitted, with 
Wandt, that the primary ofigia of every custom is 
religious, since custom itsef appeas to be informed 
by the dual sentiments of sympethy and of reverence. 
‘On the other hand, outside of social life biology 
ftuell offers a standard by which to recognize the 
poychological aspect of what ate called moral values. 
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If we see 2 crude selfshess in snimals who provide 
for their own wants, and those of their offspring, we 
accept it a8 consistent with their habit of struggling 
for their prey; bat it is nevertheless true that there 
are inmumerable instances of clear soutualism between 
animals and even of (roe symbinss. Apart froa the 
ingects, we 2ee certain pagarisns, who allow sponges, 
‘ctiniana, ete,, to ive and grow on their bodies. Also, 
the starlings live im symbiosis, indeed in friendship, 
with larger animals. We have all witnessed the solidarity 
between the most dive domesticated anissals, a8 2008 
as their own fondamental appetites bave been sated 
Furthermore, care for their young and certain social 
habits, lke breeding and feeding i packs, are familiar 
characteristics in certain azimal, 

‘We can trace this stil farther back, (or we find that 
thong plants struggle against one another for theit 
‘existence and development, and sbow admirable reactive 
modes of defence, it is alo true that plants have adapted 
‘hemseives to animals, and that it i on animal agency 
‘hat certain plats bave to depend forthe transportation 
‘of the pollen of one flower to the pistil of another. 

‘And if this be so, what wonder is it Ubat certain dis- 
pokitions of structure and dynamics corresponding to tbe 
‘uncomsciocs tendencies and stored-up situations which 
‘we call mocal, are discernible in every individual ? It 
inight even be thought thet in those persons who never 
manifest them there mast be some unusual (gross and 
soonatic) obstacle; us, for instance, in imbeciles, the 
so-called morally-insane, or the congenitally criminal 


We have ten that the Freudians regard sublimation 
‘as invariably a process of the uncomcioos, But the 
presence of the ethico-tocia? element as a factor of the 
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‘process of sublimation implics, in and of itel, that this 
cannot always be #0. For in each one of us the 
instinctive Life remains strong in spite of the higher 
stratifcations and the storedup situations, native of 
acquired, and is not annihilated, or even sabeerged, 
dy supposed unconscious automatisms, In effect, 
at 2 given moment in the evolution of the sublimation, 
1" foree” is required on the part of the agent, such as the 
enunciation of the besieging desire for persoal gratifia 
ton: remuncations which are as much socially 03 
religiously imperative. 

Ta thi, as in every action, there is something which 
transeends the prevision of the agent, who, in & sense, 
acta as if impelled by a purpose sot clear to im. Thus 
it is certain thet sablimation tas automatic, even 
‘unconscious roots, as has tove, and ss have all the psychic: 
Phenomena comprising the processes of volition, But 
as love can be taintained, of repulsed, after it has been 
Kindled, so sublimation can be azcopted, or rejected, 
by consciousness after it bas been begun in the 
‘wooonscious. Dante has put this marvellouly : 

‘Onde forware che i necessitate 
‘Surga oer amor che dentro a voi saccende 
(Dé rileneio 2 ok a fobesite, 

(Purgatorio, xem, 70-72.) * 

‘And this is quite natural. This ensemble of obscure 
procestes which are summed up ia the volition at— 
and which are relerred to in peychology by the old term 
at ‘will enters into setion only when « paychic 
process is fully conscious. Conscioumess and will are 
the profennd complement of every peychie phetomenon 
‘When the light of coesciousness falls upon the act, 
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many motives emerge, and the perception and evaluation 
of these motives generate an interior ccnSict and impel 
the agent toa decision. 

‘Ava given moment of the sublinating procest the 
convert ip aware of the great things which are maturing 
within him, and be struggles snd sulfrs in order that the 
consummation may be hastened. Sublimation is at once 
‘the method of struggle and the solutco—now unconscious, 
now recoguized—of the tragic conficts of the hours 
cf confusion, The overflowing energy is transferred to 
A serener sphere. In fact, tetaporary sublimations 
are of frequent occurrence in peiods of social strgule 
and of disttusionment. 

‘The process of sublimation, then, may be divided into 
four stages: (a) the period of initiation ; (6) the period 
‘of forroation ; (6) the period of completion; (é) the period 
Of habituation, The fit stage is certainly unconscious 
and can be Lkened to the ivisible phase of chemical 
sublimation. The second, even if accompanied by the 
performance of unconscious work, 3, however, distinct, 
and given value by Dumination from the origin of the 
phenomenon and from anticipation on the part of the 
subject of its development aod its possible consequence. 
‘The third period is marked by the voluntary acceptance 
ofthe new situation. ‘The fourth period, though conscious, 
is semi-aotamatic, since it comes within the laws which 
overn habit. 

‘Therefore, to dissipate every equivocation, it most 
fist be ertablnhed that—at least in some individuals, 

certain moments, and fromm the peychological aspect— 
"volastary sublination” maust be admitted. Dissent 
‘may ave in respect of the theory of will, but no 
peyehologst could ever doubt that we are confronted 
bby Willeserobwis ™ 
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‘The unconscious initiation of exblimation is apparent 
in the following psychopathic case. Ta 1920 I was 
called in to attend 2 young sun suffering from frequent 
attacks of convulsions of so severe a character as to be 
casily taken for epllepey. Prom my Sint visit 1 was 
convinced that the patient was sufering froma hysteria, 
5 I was easily able to provoke « seizure by supri-pubic 
presure. During the fit the patient ad a rambling 
conversation with an imaginary person, using terms of 
veiled sexuality. I attempted = psycho-therapettic 
‘expedient, and explained the unconscious origin of the 
convulsion tothe Mother Superior, to whoms alto said that 
‘if means could be foond to transfer the unconscious vexual 
Aesites into another direction—remote from the comples— 
‘the fits would be overcome. At the next convulsive sizire 
the Mother Superior happened to be present, She 
remembered my words, and with a fine intuition said to 
the patient: “Enough! Here's kis for you", and kissed, 
heron the forchead. The fit ceased at once, and n0 mare 
seizures occurred—at least for several months, The 
sister, whom J saw later, was quitt and happy. She 
was Cured because her superior loved her. 

In this case an Uderiragung—in the Freuiian sense 
unconsciously and automatically provoked by the 
dynamics of psycho-aralysis, was accompanied by the 
sublimation (acceptable to the nun’s conscience) of ber 
smnconscious sexual desires, = sublimation atleast 
temporary it not definitive. Thus the confict which 
‘provoked the seisures ceased, because the mun loved and 
‘was loved by her superior, and because such love is 
permissible. At least it seems permissible to me, even 
hough we were to admit thet in the mun's unconscious 
the substitute for heteroeroticiam was homeseruaity 
Tt sould be observed, bomever, in this connection that 
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if the desice for the Mother Supecor’s kiss had been 
homosexual at the time of the seizure, it would have 
cocasioned a repetition ofthe attacks. But the fts ceased. 
This, therefore, distinctly demonstrates a displacement 
of cammal desies—for union with a man—and a 
transference into a milder form of lave, more soceptable 
to the moral and religious consciousness, and retaining 
‘the external spraboliam of the kiss. The beneSt of such 
‘8 sublimation is readily seen. 

“The cate strikes me a8 interesting fcom the standpoint 
‘of therapeutics; but I have referced to it solely in ore 
to demonstrate that the Cterivaging during the wi- 
coaxcioumest of the ft was identified with the initiation 
‘of an unconscious—though impertect—aublimation of 
the patients sexual desires. 

tis not unlikely that bertrarang in general actantly 
‘mciudes the initia) tages of sublimation. Tt is certain 
(hat the Valerhomples or * Father Coraplex’ in the trans 
ference upon the doctor isa trve and implicit sublimation, 
at last at its commencement. This io better toe in 
cases of the prychoranalysis of homosexual youths, 

‘The uncooscious sublimation of the sexual instinct 
‘in infancy and adolescence is a fact suficiently common. 
It occurs often among the saints; at least there are 
recorded instances in the best-documented tives. and 
sutobiographies. We have already cited the instance 
ot St. Ehsabeth of Hungary. One is ually assured 
that the sainty—mele or female—never experienced 
impure thoughts, temptations of the flesh, erotic fantasies, 
‘and s0forth. Ribot, a peychologist who is certainly under 
bo suppicion, says of St, Merguret Mary Alecoqoe, that 
she was puriisima from the beginning of her life, and 
at six years ld found her happiness consisted only 
in praying to Jems, whom she contemplated in fantasy 
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with great love. In her very infancy the began 
‘what Ribot describes as her ‘romance of [divine] love’. 
When St. Margaret Mary took the vel, she war 
“betrothed ’ to Jesus, As she was pronouncing her 
‘vows the Lord appeared to her and said: " Jusquici 
Je n'etsis que ton fanct, & partir de ce jour, je veux 
fire ton époux." Thereupon followed visions in which 
‘he Saint reposed on the bosom of her Spouse, and 90 
forth2® More reomt biographers of St. Mangaret Mary 
confirm the facts mentioned by Ribot. Deminuid # 
says that at the age of theee or four she had « horror 
of sin and had already made a vow of chastity—a vow 
she afterwards renewed several times-though 28 she 
herself declared in her Mémoire, in 3685, che did not, 
at the time, uoderstand the mexsing of either the word 
* wow or “chastity 

‘Admitting the authenticity of the facts, we must 
‘uppoto that in the later childhood of St. Margaret 
Mary it was a case of the unfonxions sublimation of 
‘the normal eroticism of ehildhood, ot—what appears 
‘the morn probable explanation—that she herself was, 
like many religious souls—St. Teresa, for instanoo— 
arrested in the development of infantile ereticiom and 
senuality. 

Certain facts concerning the saints are explained 
by their environment and the social conventions of their 
{als ass the case with St. Margaret Mary. Doubtless 
the atmosphere of the environment may be capable of 
"sterilsing” the erotica of children and adolesents 
Undeniably, there is x very considerable degree of 
plasticity of the sexual instinct in gifted individuals, 
2, at the other extreme, there is also smong the feeble- 
‘minded. We thal refer to this late. 

Now whet, indeed, is thin plasticity? Certainly it 
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consists in nothing else than a facility for ideo-aiective 
insociation, of trassference ; 2 faclity (or connecting 
the disociated affect with representations of social and 
moral value. This, in other words, implies nothing 
more or Jess thas the capacity for anconscious sublims- 
tion. Nor i this view weakened by the fact that even 
St, Margaret Mary, purest of womes, suffered temptations 
‘of the flesh during her adult lle, as she herself narrates, 
felt mytel(”, she recounts, “eo strongly atsaled by 
abominable temptations of impurity that it seemed 
‘tif T were already in hell” ® Ths indicates that in the 
fourth decade of her lle the process of sublimation 
which had formerly worked smoothly in her unconscious 
‘was balting, But eoce at each temptation the Saint 
TPromoonced her own conderanation, of Verurtalung, 
he process of sublimation was revived. In a certain 
sense, the intervention of a vigorous volitional activity 
renxdera mublimation "voluntary", throogh the voluntary 
repression of the temptations. 

‘We may dedace that the uiconscious phase of sub- 
imation is a ore or less lengthy process according 
‘0 the nature of the individual, but is followed in converts 
and saints by the coniciaas period, which in my opinion 
4s thet most peculiar to the proces of sublimation, 
since it fxes the sublimation and makes it @ normal 
practice of fife 








Sublimation is an incesset proces within all of us. 
Tt operates by means of a ‘condict ’ of struggie; and, 
as we have said, although it frequently begins 
imperceptibly and germinates automatically, at » given 
period in come individuals—~among whom aze the ‘true 
converts —it becomes valuotary. 

‘Rennaciations, temptations, conficts, and even ‘falls 
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from grace’ are incontestible proofs of this, noe it ia 
fm such situations that the consciousness can recognize 
the antagonism between the opposed sets of desires 
and the two conficting courses of action, and in 
repentance can estimate defet, os in deliberate eenumcis- 
tion it can value the victory. 

Rerumciation, according to Freud can—but only in 
‘the case of * predestined ” personalitie—produce such 
1a degree of conflict as may give rte (0 neuroses. AS 
fa matter of fact, medical practitioners and physiologists 
fare not agreed on the controversial subject of sexual 
abstinence, There are apostles who uphold the theories 
and the practice of Tolstoi and of Weininger, and recall 
with approval the praise Julius Cesar gave to the 
chaste Germanic youth And there are contemportry 
neurologists like Exb who inexorably condemn abstinence. 
‘The truth is not dffeult to grasp, cnce it is separnted 
from the pedagogic problem. Abstinence, according 
to the individual, may occasion pathological necvous 
symptoms, or ese be the source of beroises because, at 
least in some temperaments, it invigorates the mind. 
‘The hero is often an ‘erotocrat’, according to Hirt. 
{Ut must be understood that for hysterico-peychasthenics, 
abstinence without sublimation is extremely harmful, 
since sublimation is necessary to resolve their conflicts 
and restore the equilibrium of their lives, Such cases 
can be found among the mystica * 

Renunciation is one of the supreme developments 
of voluntary sublimation. Truly, a one writer declares, 
reptesced desires flower in symbols. Goethe renoinced-— 
it i true at the age of seventy-four !—the love of a very 
young girl, and fram his renunciation there blossomed 
the famous Elegy of Marienbad, which was the last 
treat iyric of this supreme poet. in Richard Wagner 
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‘we have another instance. His Meisiersiager is the epic 
of the renunciation of Kane Sachs, who through poignast 
mdancholy reaches freedom in song. In the Riag he 
Inas declared that the Gold of the Rhine could only be 
woo by coe who had renounced love—Siegired. 
Triton und Teode cepresente~if we are to credit 
‘Wagner's biograpbers—the sublimation of his love for 
Matilde Wesendonk, which be bad so long consciously 
repressed, and which he himself recognized as the 
creative inspiration of the opera. So Wegner was 
enabled to proclaim that impersonal Jove, which rises 
upwards like & dact, i» not Jess strong than the love 
which sinks beneath the submerging tide of the senses, 
tnd that “ great is the force of him who desire, but 
such greater is that of him who renounces”, In these 
‘cases sublimation became the divinely creative. in 
piration of heroic undertakings, just as in the lives 
of the saints. 

Early in rox 1 happeoed to receive the testimony 
cof a voluntary sublimation of love from a woman of about 
twenty-cigbt, whom 1 bed Known for over a decade, 
‘Thin itl, of lively inteligence and highly cultivated, 
wana capable artist who had been living for several years 
with a famous painter, and their relations hod always 
been Dionyssic. When they decided to many, the 
Gii—tor quite three months—renounced all sexual 
relationship with het lover, and in spite of suflering and 
confict, the held to her pact. Tn this period T met her, 
and heard from ber whom, needless to say, 1 had never 
expected to mention sublimation, these words : *'Sinoe 
amy renunciation, not only my spirit but even my body 
shan been greatly elevated. At times desire makes me 
‘euler greatly, but marriage and eventual motherhood 
sare well worth a great recunciation. When I am seized 
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with desire T tell my lover, and be belps me. Then 
1 ake all the farce of my Sesh and trensport it into the 
world of ideals, it is then that I have my happiest 
artistic intuitions, and feel within me a renewal of energy 
for my work .,. When ¥ reflect omit it seers to me that 
‘the union of two people who love ene another is something 
saczed .. . and that Tove goes far beyeod eatieation; 
for that is simply a moment in love. In this state of 
voluntary renunciation I (ee! happy." 

It is 6 fact of common knowledge that the process 
of sublimation frequently encounters insurmountable 
obatacles and therefore fais to arrive at completion. 
In adolescent sublimations this is the rule, There it 
struggle, after which there isa profound fall back towards 
(he instincts, Starbuck does aot rsention the durability 
(of the conversions which occurred in the adolescence of his 
students, D’Anouncio gives a masterly description 
‘of the fall of the virgin Orsola, in None deta Pescara; 
and even in the ferature of conversion one may read 
cof the fall of converts who were not saints, Tt is very 
strange that the mystics of all times have themselves 
noticed the degradations of love which oocur during the 
Phases of its sublimation into divine love, St. John of 
the Cross spoke of the ‘sensuality of the sot!” which 
socurs when, at the very time of the spiritual exercises, 
fnypure stisings of the senses awaken of themselves 
and pervade the mind, This posibiity le explains by 
‘three reasons : first, the senses and the soul are two united 
pate which participate together, exch ia its own way, 
in whatever either one receives {through the pargttion 
‘of the “dark night” the soul i berated trom this weak 
Nes); second, the devil; tind, the foros of habit, 

‘There is, and there should be, an education of the 
‘young directed towards the sublimation of the passions. 
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In fact, religions morality and asceticism have offered, 
in every age, the expedieats which aid in the process of 
ublimation, and in the maintenance and re-mforcement 
consciously and volustarily—of the sublimation which 
tas alrady been completed. We can turn to Thomas & 
Kempis, St, Bernard, Ruysbroeci, Gerson, St. Ignatius, 
and others, and even to the Luther of before 1521. Th 
‘means they advise are mortification of the body, physical 
suffering, and prayer. Terence bad already warned ut 
"Sine Cerere o tkero (Becche) frige Vewst.” Solomon 
wrote: "When 1 saw that unless God condescended 
to me I could not eontaix mysell, } went to bim and 
Prayed to him.” And the Church i its Aste én 
Jendtione imploces: “Une igne S. Spiribus renes nostros 
cor wos. 

Te is needless to recall the religions titerature on 
‘teroptation, 40 familiar to everyone. The legends of 
the rove bushes which sprang wp on the spots where the 
saints vanquished their temptations by throwing theca- 
selves into the snow. or among the thoms, related 
in connection with St. Francis, St. Benedict, and 
St, Bernard.” are proof that it is painful and ardvous 
‘0 reach the stable and definitive sublimation of the 
‘nizcal passions. 








Here there arises 2 question : Is #t rational and useful 
to encourage the sublimation of the sexual instincts 
and of carnal love? Let us interrogate medical 
experience. All rundical neurologists are well aware 
‘that at times 2 good remedy for nervous diseases and dis 
‘turbances of the personality is that suggested by Luther, 
‘and before him by St. Paul: "Si ardet mubwe.” 
Experience, indeed, demonstrates the cure of hysterical 
Iecvous disorders and peychowes, and the remarkable 
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‘empeovements in hysterico-peyckasthenic, solely through 
‘the well-regulated activity of the sexual functions. But 
there is another alteroative, and iti that devout persons 
of circumspect conduct should order thei lif of remuncia- 
ton by a substitution far~and, better si, by a snblis- 
tion of--the carnal appetites. Tn @ waman of seventy 
obseaved by sensual ideas, and tortured by eretic impulses, 
T have seen every trace of the neurosis dineppear for 
4 long time, when be practised prayer or some other 
devotional exercise before a favourite image of the 
Redeemer. 

‘Against the contentions of those who would support 
sexual gratification as a necenity of spicitual byxieas, 
‘and who regard carna abstinence as highly injurious, 
‘one mast ineist thet this certainly cannot be admitted 
for all cases and far every age, as bas already beet 
stated. According to my own professions) experknce, 
1 ean testify that it is perfectly posible to arrive at 
8 condition of meatal“ sterization '—even of the 
ayehically abnormal—by educative methods, without 
recourte to castration, oF to partial thyroidectomy. 

‘And there are still more important cases presented 
to the medical profestioa. Usdeniably exblimation 
4s imposed at thove times when tast hes ether enfeebled. 
9: destroyed the normal physiological instruments 
1s not sublimation immensely preferable to the rideulous 
tlorts of a senile libertines which is 90 debasing to 
tbuman dignity ? Not eves the most sceptical thinkers 
cond prefer suicide, of even the threat of it, by those 
‘unhappy souls who are compeled through maladies (or, 
‘pethnps, honourable wounds) to renounce the lth, 
to the alternative of an attempted sublimation on their 
part, Nor, perhaps, could any doctor give better advice 
‘than that of sublimation to the tru homosexual, in 
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whom the mar sentiment—not infteguently—is very 
igh. 

‘Be this as it may, it appears to me that the study of 
sublimation should’ be ischuded in the pedagogical 
‘curricabam of the preseat day. Nowadays there is much 
Giscassion as to whether intercourse before the age of 
twenty is injurious or beoeScial; and whether of not 
masturbation is preferable; at what epoch sexual 
intercourse is desirable ; and whether a sexual regimen 
throughout adolescence favours, of inibits, the moral 
and intelectual development; and so forth. The physical 
sterilization of imbecies and throw-backs Ss also 
discussed. There bave also been frequent. discussions 
‘and polemics on the subject of the new theories of eugenics 
by hypfenists, politicians, and sociologists. Why not, 
hen, institute a serioas discussion on educative 
snbliszation ? 


3 The Physiology of Subhimasion 


There & mo doubt that paycho-physiology could 
appropriately study the sublixatory process, and, in 
particular, the period of unconscious sublimation, and 
its conflicts and oscillations. Sublimation is auredly 
‘© spirtual fact, but it is also, a9 Benedetto Croce said 
of Art," physically interpeetable 

This subject is suggestive, though it may appear 
somevhat out of place to the general reader. In any 
event, I might not have fet disposed to consider euch 
Prejudices if another and a more serious fenton did mot 
stop me from enguling myself io so interesting & 
discussion: I mean the scarcity of data. 

‘At least it is certain that more or Jess conscious 
‘suppression, of subconscious repression of the Bbido, dors 
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not ead to annulment, but only to transformation, of 
foros which then react upon the nervoas system and 
the whole psychic ecanomy of the individual. Tt is very 
{rue thats cxrtain antagonism exists betwees the demands 
of sex and those of thought. But we do not know to 
what degree the tepresed libido influences the brain, 
the imagination, he creative faculties, andthe intellectual 
productivity; we know stil Jest ia what manner it 
energies, ox inhibit, the central necwous systez.7 

‘AE the moment there is mach talk of the secretions 
of the endocrine glands, and the stimulation ofthe nervout 
systera by bormonie seretions is now generally admitted, 
My own opinion, however, is that people have too 
hastily accepted certain conclusions. 

Flowever, if we cannot to-day indicate the chemioal 
concomitant (or, to speak physiologically, coreelater) 
of the process of sublimation, it is because our stndies 
fave not progressed far enough; bat the mot distant 
posnibility of a trandlation of the process into physicar 
chenical terme uppears clear, when the problem is 
precisely stated. The problem may be put thus: fs 
it pomible that the action of the esdocrine-eympathetic 
system, under certain conditions and in certain 
fndividuale, excites, invigorates, or refines certain 
sctivities of the feeling and emotions ? Does it substi 
tute for these other activites which are connected with 
factain representations, which reinforce, for exemple, 
‘the mild pleasure which is conmected vith the representa 
tion of pure love (hiendsbip, motherhood, deal love, and 
0 forth)? 

‘All this is not owy = positaity but an everyday 
cecurtence in all of ws, even without the intervention of 
the will and the moral factor. ‘There can be.no doubt 
that the play of the exdocrimesympathetic, modified in 
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ita intimate correlations, or partilly intensified or 
attenuated, mmmst defnitely infvence the feeling or 
“aflective’ lite ofthe inividuel. To givea siagle instance 
the idealization of carnal Jove stands in strict relation: 
ship to the age of the subject, in adolescence (by the 
isgaciation of the sexual jnstinct and the predominance 
of the internal secretions over the external secretions 
of the genitalia), in mature years, and in case of nervous 
exkaunion, and in debits serualit or impolenie 
semualis, Io such caves the process is organic in origin 
tnd is, therefore, altogether unconscious, It must be 
remembered that the modification, or suppression, of 
the so-called external secretions of the sexual glands not 
nly does not suppres intemal secretion, but tay even 
promote it. The retaining of such secretions modifies 
‘the whole of sexoal activity: it does not sterilize the 
‘individual completely, but instead brings about a 
diflrent distsibution aod a different employment of Oh 
Libido. The internal secretions of the interstitial genital 
issue (tbe interstitial ces of the testicle, discovered 
by Leydig. and the interstitial cells and corpas lateum 
of the ovary and the glandul of intemal secretion in the 
uterus) govern, respectively in man or in woman, a great 
part of the biochemical balance. Thus, while they fulfl 
‘an office in organic protection and defence, they also 
‘powerfully cudity the peychic economy ofthe individual 
‘The reosnt researches of Sir F. W. Mott and of Miguel 
Prades y Such concerning dementia pemcox tend to 
‘enphatise the importance of the functioning of the 
ntectitial cells, even in infants end young childrea. 
The infwence of the internal secretions upon the 
‘nervous system and thus on the atfectvity and personality 
of the individual is well known—though it i not yet 
explaioed by any theory. Tee deternination of the 
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{individual constitution and temperament must, to 2 
large extent, derive from the particular manner in which 
‘the endocrine-sympathetic apparatus of the individual 
fnactions : the suprarenal and thyraie glands especially, 
profoundly affect the ccrebrei cortex and clearly in- 
fiuonce the development of the peychic and eocal 
personality." 

Tt is also well known that the interaal secretions, tke 
certain exogenous toxin, exercise an inflarnct on 
croticizm or frigility, on the tendencies towarts either 
Inetero- oF homo-sexvality, on the vividness of imagery, 
the course of astociations, and so forth, 

‘The influence of the bormones upon the peyche is 
Indirect, of courte, since, as a result oftheir activity, Be 
bain is either able or unable to liberate the amount of 
nervous energy necestary for the peychic energy to 
teinforee the behaviour of tbe individanl, in line with 
social and moral requiresnents, In this light we smost 
{interpret the phenomena observed, for instance, Dy 
‘Timmme, respecting the behaviour of certain adoltcent 
criminals whose pituitary and pineal glaodular secretions 
were found to be detective. 

Tt may not be out of place here to note tbat all 
manifestations of the sextal instinct ahowld not be 
refered to the external or internal secretions of the 
genitalia, This instinct can be dissociated, as Kretachmer 
bas demoostrated, from all determination by the genital 
secretions, remaining subject to the infuence either of 
the hormonic functioning of the other glands, oF more 
atten, of the whole affective temperament and of the 
cortical nercous system. These conceptions are ia 
harmony with the deductions recently made by Carlo 
Geni ® trom bis exhaustive researches inte the com 
parative physiology of matemal lave. Ceni, in fact, 
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maintains that the maternal sentiment is an icstinct 
independent of the ergaas of intemal secretion ; cis 
counected from all the phenomena of procreation; and 
even opposed to the serual instincts and fanctions, 
‘Accotding 10 this obterver the maternal instinct is 
centralized in the morphologically highest part of the 
Drain and i directy transmitted by heredity. 

However thie may be, physiology can undeniably 
render intelligible many facts to be found in biography, 
whieh certain writers—through sloth orignorance—-declare 
to be false Precocious sublimations which are infantile 
And thus unconscious, a i the ease of St. Elisabeth and 
‘St, Margaret Mary, are now explained by the paycho- 
Phypiolopats as dve to dlsociation of sexality om the 
fpnital organs, or doe to an early action of the endocrine 
sympathetic favourable to genital inhibitions, retarding 
the development of genital crotcism, which process it 
aided later by habit and further encouraged by imitation 
tnd education 


It may, perhaps, appear to the reader who follows this 
reasoning that we are trying to apply a rigid and gross 
eterminiam to the procet of mination mote especally 
since, in another chapter, mention was made of the play 
‘of associations, and especially of the automatic dissoca- 
Dilty of the consteUstion (the representative companent 
ot the comples) fram the afeciur (the affective or 
tonal component of that complex). And yet, afte all 
‘hat has been said, we do ant intend to imprison subi 
tion in the bondage of two fatalistic mechanisms, the 
asociative and the exdocrinezympathetic. We sgain 
feist upon the conception of voluntary sublimation; 
upon a process that is, which overcomes the deterztinisa 
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of the ordinary organic ort, and whote vita) emoomitant 
‘bas to be sought for exclusively in the cortex of the 
Drain. Sensuality may be inhibited by the exerese of 
{ally conscious forces, by a long and dramatic toutes, 
alter which the quiet of babituation is reached. Then, 
expecially pechags in cates of more or less victorious 
struggles, a the sensuality decreases bit by bit and the 
external secretory functions of the sexual glands almost 
ingesably lose their keenest vitabty, the nervous centres 
became‘ eroticized’, as Steinach expresses it, But the 
croticam i such that the individual is purified of the 
needs of the flesh, while on the other hand, be does not 
‘become unmexed, 

‘This consideration sufSces to condemn, not metely fom 

(he mora, but also trom the peychologial, aspect, those 
‘who because of fanaticism or snggestion would physically 
castrate thenselves im the expectation of vanguishlng, 
boy this drastic expedient, an intolerable sensuality. In 
castration, sexuality itself is condemned with the 
offending organs ; and becein ties its mistake and ite 
crime, 
As Origen never attained the honours of the altar, $0 
the rautilated Kiingsoe never tramphed in'the conquest 
of the Holy Grail, which was won by the " pure fool’ 
anifal, who triumphed over the Seth. 

‘With the litle that bas been said, we cannot claim 
‘to have solved this vast problem. We mivst, on the 
contrary, recall how rouch remains obscure as to what 
we have called voluntary sublimation. The conception 
‘of it, however, should remain. One reflects that true 
sublimation af the Hbido i not sean emong the animals, 
thongl in them the carve of sexsality, under the inflaenoes 
of age and iiness, follows the seme directians as in man. 
‘We can canclude from this thet sublimation isa specifically 
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Ihoman process; and thix implies that it is linked, not 
to any decadence or degeneration, not to a state of 
Acficiency, but rather is connected with a higher grade 
of development of the intelligence and of the social 
‘sentiments. And on this the justification of our conception 
of voluntary sublimation is based. 


CHAPTER VI 


AFTER THE CONVERSION: THE BEHAVIOUR 
OF CONVERTS 


conversional proceas as ite culminating moments, 

ity crises All authors, no Jes than the auto- 
biographers, endeavour to seize upon the phennmens of 
comeiouszess which immediately succeed theae climaxes, 
Literature farnithes a considerable body of information 
‘upon this subject. 

‘The convert experiences characteristic situations of 
conciousness; but these are not lasting. Their 
appearances are étful; ultimately revealing, however, 8 
Profound mutation of bis entire personality, He enters 
‘pon a new reality, for be sow kas a new interpretation 
‘and conception of reality, He realizes cleasly that he i 
nat an isclated member of the spicitual human family ; 
‘and feels the reality of communion with alle is 
‘religious’ in the etymological enase—and participates in 
the solution of the mystery of communion with God, to 
‘whom be is waited by the ties of filial veneration, Tais ea 
can be traced as early ast. John and St. Augustine, and it 
Jans eoeived constant re-afirmation from all the converts 
‘whose testimonies I have collected, Comverson is the 
scquistion of a new sense, a5 Boarvet has said. The 
metaphor of the man berm blind who finally guins sight 
Jes been used many times. The analyses of the paycho- 
logins bave revealed various aspects of this new sense 
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Particularly penetrating i the analysis made by Wiliam 
James ofthe states of consciousness among the recentiy 
converte. 

‘To me tee appeer to be three exentially typical 
aspects in which the oimscoames of the convert it 
manifest. 

"Firs, there isthe sematlon of Uberation and victory, 
which the convert displays by « powerfal and integral 
joy of the spit. One observes, however, that there it 
‘a difference between the joy of the convert and the joy 
of the mystic. When the mytic i in a atate of estany 
fr union, the physislogcal elements are much snore 
abundant and intense than in the convert, whow 
‘experince in xxentialy the cegnning of equiibeum and 
[pesoe after the agitation ofthe storm. Tt has been ikened 
by Jeergenten to * coming out ofthe sea onto the sore", 
ar, by my Cate No 2, t0 "4 wandeces in the dark Who 
finds hin way". The repercotsion of this afective state 
‘on the physical condition of the convert is seen in the 
clearest way. The convert, if be was formerty ill or infirm, 
‘now declares himself reinvigorated ot even cured, This 
‘ocurred in the most indubitable manner in my Case No. 4, 
‘that of a Jewish lady. 

‘Sond, the convert bas sense, mace oles ike the 
tense of vision or tooth, of nearness 10 God. Tt may be 
that he fel that God hes dered into active intimacy 
with Bim, or it may be that be bimeif hax" became 
actively approximated to Him. This is the "sense of 
presence‘ which St. Theresa.’ anticipating Jamas" to 
{Splendid described, and wich—as we sal sein another 
chapter—never reaches the sage af ballocintion. Thi 
sense of presence now fills the entire peychic void of the 
convert, wbo, theogh previously subject to periods of 
(moni, cc of wpcteal wenioas, now proclaims bine! 
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perfectly recovered. Notwithstanding this, however, those 
around him observe that he appears at times, distraught, 
abeocbed in his Cuoughts, and indiferest to his pemonel 
aur, 1, indeed, eve beard sch complaints from the 
{amis of two of my cases. 

‘Thirdly, be bas sentiment of love temards God, which 
ia either atdent or tender, mild or vehement, i accordance 
with bis temperament ; so epuch 90, that im his social 
actions he (eels himself surrounded and encouraged by @ 
hidden flame, which is fed and increased by solitude and 
prayer. This feeling is olten kept secret and jealously 
guarded, in the sae fathion a8 the passion of timid lovers 
who long for solitude in which to dream of the beloved 
and who, with the happiest industry, recall everything 
connected with the beloved object. But in the convert 
here isan added yeas of *solemsity "which is wanting 
in the case of inmdmorati of the Mesh, and which 
af the same time takes away all sense of shame and 
tissidty. But bere again another pointol variance between 
‘the convert and the mytic is tobe noted. The converts, 
‘to my experience at least, mever speak of voluptwournest, 
nor depict divine love wth the glowing colours of the great 
mystics. Ta the convert the senticents of dependence and 
of veneration are moch more profoundly racked than in 
‘the mystic, and, as we have already seen in respect af 
spiitual joy. the physialogical cements are lee intense 

Listen, by way of contrast, to the mystic: “Now 
aman all the voluptuonaoess of thie wodld, make of it 
‘ane delicious plessure, and precipitate the whole of it 
pon one mas. Yet it will all amount to nothing as 
‘compared to the rapture of which I speak (the chaste 
‘eojoymeat of Divine love}... sach joy dissolves & a2, 
and makes him no Joager master of his extasy. Such 
‘alight produces 3 spicital intoxication. At times the 
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seaperabundance of eajoyment forces him to sng, t other 
times to weep . .. These torrents of datight cause the 
cantnat forees of man to overfiow with a plentitade of 
sensible love, and the vapour ofthis penttude penetrates 
and reaches the physical We itself and pervades his 
messbera” Thus Raysbroecic® 

‘Aer this outburst, one prone to dicagre with Father 
Bemard D'Andernatt,+ the sathor of a biography of 
St, Francis, who declares: After conversion men may 
cxperience eoasolations which bave in them something of 
the sensual, from which the soul, which gives itself to 
God, should divert itself, lite by little, Thus the soul 
only exchanges one form of enjoyzsent for another.” 

Wf the convert does undergo these experiences, they 
occur only during his crises of mystic, and not during 
the experiencet of conversion properly wo called. 1 know 
of a convert, poor in mystic experiences, who has 
repeatedly described his tate after conversion asa peace 
cucllating between the two extreme points of cootent- 
ment and Gsquietude ". Facts show that convert, in 
Aqeeral, may fall into temporury hedooia or quettm, 
Dut T do not remember the case of any convert whose 
confemions admit tendenciea of so-called enesgetic 
exderonism. 

However this may be, the convert soon finds himsell 
Plnaged into inner conficts, and these stroggim still 
secur after the conversion has been definitely * accepted * 
‘by the mbject. Seneca remarks concerning an individaal 
‘hom he himself hed coowerted and who tad shown hime 
‘eile and melancholy ; ” Let im be, let him continue 
in the way of wisdom to secure his own fcliity.” 

“The whole literature of convesion confirms this, Even 
St, Francis, almost immediately after is conversion, 
iquan habuit carnis enationsm. Ha fought against these 
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‘temptations with the weapon of prayer, but on ont 
‘occasion, in order to overcome them, hehad to fing himself 
snaked into the winter's snow. One might say that almost 
fll converts experience the avidity and the melanchaly 
which the mystics have described. Kermann Ronge, at 
‘the very moment of abjaration—which was the solemn 
final phase of his mutation—sras amailed by unbelief 
to strongly that the ceremoay left him cold and depressed. 
‘The ‘inace night” which precedes conversion here 
‘accompanied the entire process, and even followed after 
it, when it had seemed that sadness was vanished. 
‘The process of conversion, then, tram the abjective 
point of view has, like physiological processes, its phases 
of secondary oxcitlations; while from the mubjective 
aspest it is found to evaive in the midst of coafticting 
motives, like every frwe voluntary process. Not even 
4 complete, strong. and repeated determination of the 
wil can prevent the return of the confit, It isa fact that 
the echo of these strong and repeated resolutions resrnds 
constantly within the sphere of contciousness, and. that 
the determinations themselves at last become solidified, 
tis precisely this fact which jastlies the use ot the term 
‘true conversion. However this may be, itis certain that, 
‘or at east a time, these conficts are repeatedly renewed, 
and the convert sufler. It is, howeves, also certain that 
 (post-conversional} counter-conversion of the én 
‘convert never occurs. This, indeed, is his only privilege. 
‘The various suthorities axe agreed that the convert 
ever ceases to experience certain painfil states which 
teem te contrast with the joy and peace of conquest ; be 
feels doubts, ‘thors of the spirit.’ uncertaintct, 
“anidty.’ Il every lover is not subjected to jealous 
rspicias, to agonias, to fits of despair, at least every 
over experiences crises of aridity and conflict. Converts 
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who have experienced the presence af God and Divine 
Jove, and thas the ‘state of grace” and zeal, also have 
experiaces af what Truc bas described 2s das mytiques 
‘nigatifs, when doubt. tukewarmneas, and sloth prevail* 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Igsatius, and St. Theresa have 
all described this mood of the soul Huysmans, through 
‘the mouth of his bero Durtal, gives 2 description of it in 
En Rowe, The oral commanizations of sincere souls on 
this subject ace frequently very doquent. According 
to the contessions of the converts I have analysed, these 
phases consist of a sadness provaked by casual discussion 
or reading, which enfeebles the motives of faith, and which, 
fm any case, hampers the decision to action and magniies 
‘the terioumess of obstacles 

Comment is superttoous. Psychology may dingnowe 
these as intellectual moods of doubt ; Dut for the most 
ptt they are conditions of exhanstion and of hypo- 
‘butia; bypothymic crises in which the comequent 
‘weakness of innervation darkens the mental vision and 
exuphasiaes the moral wlitude of the subject. These are 
ail conditions mhich we refer, with Janet, to a lowering 
of the kinesthetic level, of to a neare-payehic hypotension, 
‘ot w defection of paychic energy—all of which modern 
prychopatholory attempts to explain by the theory of 
Aisturbances of the orgaso-vegetative system.* In fact 
‘we must regard the dysthymic states as directly connected 
with the quality of the bormonic excitants secreted by 
‘the endocrine glands, and giving rie to © derangement 
of camesthesia ia the patient? Dovbt is an inevitable 
renal. 
‘The ovcilations, as already stated, accompany the 
‘henomensa of conversion throughout its entire course 3 
‘but they occur also after the couversion is accomplished. 
They yield only to habit : in other words, they will yield 
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to time, provided, however, that the will is steadfastly 
fixed upoo the great aims contemplated, 


In cases where the conversion is definitely established 
after the clove of the period of conflict, we recognize the 
mutation of the convert’s peychie orientation through bis 
‘behaviour. The new mental and mara ecomomy recently 
‘established in him motivates the new adaptations which 
the makes to his social envicoument. 

in the biographies of ordinary converts, one reads that 
after the accomplishment of the couvertion the subjects 
Jead lives of tranquility and devotion. Certain phages 
Ihave 10 real paychological significance, The psychologist 
will rather interrogate the more noteworthy converts 
Of these it is often related that they give themselves up 
‘to a life of solitude and contemplation ; or to a life of 
social action ; or, occasioually, to a Ble combining both 
‘of these forms of activity. This would indicate two 
diferent aspects of behaviour : one internal, consisting 
fm prayer (which has been defined as " the (oundation of 
‘contemplation and the torch of hope)": the other, 
which ia internal-external, has an external realization, 
which is charity. 

‘in my cases of eouvertion the phenomenon of prayer 
4s much more prowisent than i the phenomenon af the 
spirit of humanitarianiam and charity. But in one of 
these converts, Case No. 4, this form of behaviour was 
also present. However, itis undeniable that among the 
(reat converts of history, chavty isto be cnet with almost 
constantly. 

We now ask ourselves whether these nev habits of the 
convert, namely prayer and charity, ate opposed to the 
interpretation we have offered of conversion, or if they 
‘onic it. 
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Tin the case just cited af my Convert No. 4. prayer and 
good works were without doubt clearly connected with 
the new economy of love. Prayer became a delight for 
Iher which almost involved the senses. Almogiving was a 
‘atiafction so intimate and profound that it was an 
indication of & deep sympathy with, and almost a 
tenderness for, the beggars and the sick who ware her 
pensioners. In literature we find even clearer and more 
‘exhaustive indications of this, 

tis proStabie to recall that ia love—aod this apples 
toall three grades, carnal, ideal, and divine, distinguished 
by the medieval mystics, by Cardinal Bembo, and by 
St Frangois de Sales—the sole aepiration % far umion 
with the beloved. This desire for union is ideatical 
in all lovers, no matter what their category. We need 
wot discuss prayer, tinea theologians and postivsts are 
agreed that it consists in an approach to God, «small 
degree of ecstasy, and a small degree of union. But the 
actual humacitarian spit, the love of the poor. and, 
indeed, the ‘ wid to poverty" of many coowverts as well 
‘x saints, as the tame coots at ove. Tei, infact, a forma 
of love sublimated 

The source of this ‘furious’ love of poverty is 
manifested in many sayings of St. Francis of Assisi and the 
'BI. Giovanni Colombins ; in Giotto’ reco, the Marsiage 
of St, Francis with Poverty” in the Lower Charch of 
St, Francisat Assia; andi the Eleventh Cazto of Dante's 
Paradiso; and io all authors who write about poverty. 
A propos of the Giotto painting we may recall that clove 
Deside it is another frenco im which Chastity is vainly 
aaodulted in her citadel, and is hocoured by the angels 
Thin does not seem devoid of eiguifcance : this second 
‘treaco appears to repeesent a sort of guarantee that while 
athe‘ marriage ' of Francis with Poverty i certainly most 
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chaste, itis based upon a sublimation of carnal love. This 
conception isto be traced in the words of Se. Paul's Fit 
Epistle to the Corinthians, xt: “And though I bestow 
ail exy goods to feed the poor . . . and have not charity 
ie, love), it profteth me nothing.” — Ruysbrocck 
Audmirably sub-divides the scale of love into saven grades. 
‘While the frst consists in having the same thoughts, the 
same will God, the second grade consists actually in 
the adoption of volustary poverty. 

"The poverty of the mystics is not the condition of the 
philosophic life, in the Socratic sense; it is not a desire 
for impoteace ; in the Christian wense it becomes the 
opposite. an overpowering iespulse, «treaty of a Dionysiac 
type, a violence of desire akin te love, It is not 
phiksophy, but lyricism. Thas it becomes easy to tnder- 
sand how the term miticoonero came to imply what 
the poet affirms, one who has attained freedom, Poverty, 
fn fact, is the emence of spiritual Tbety—as well as 
of material liberty—as Jecopane Gx Todi sings im his 
Paalm so, reiterating the thought of Buddha. 

‘Apart from the mystcy it seems true that sympathy 
towards the poor bas always bom a characteristic of 
‘the normal coavert, which may be considered xs one of 
the consequences of the new economy of Jove. It may, 
mareaver, be regarded as 2 sign of true coaversion. 








From the prycboloicl aspect, the rubimations of ov, 
that i, charity and poverty (poverty being the more 
Derak: realization) are merely tddiseaions. The tera 
ideatiation—the Ioasfrioung of the German paycho- 
anslysts—has recently came into general ose; the can- 
ception it exytalnes, however is very id one a3 we 
all ee, and forthe ost pact coincides with that of fr- 
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jection of the physical or poychic personality, o of some 
[ortion of it, npon some otber person, animal, or thing, 
Here analysis discovers certain distinctions; projection, 
properly so-called, is substitution either in part or in 
‘whole of one term, bot without loss of this term, whereas 
‘dentifcation may be ether partial or total, but always 
implies the annulment of ane of the two terms, This we 
shall explain mote folly further on. 

‘The word projection, indeed, as been employed by 
bilosophers and psychologists both of modem tmes and 
‘of antiquity in a variety of different eenses, from Spina 
tured Condillac, to Ardigh and Sergi, In most instances, 
however, projection is understood by modern peychotogitte 
1s the celerting of the content of the sensation to an 
objective cause; or ohe the spetial objectivation of 
objects of sensory perception ; or else, by the physio- 
ogists, the process by which the nervous eystem refers 
‘stimali to the periphery ofthe body ox to the end organs, 
Frequently, too, in physiological paychology, projection 
‘wean localisation 

But in physiology and in poycho-physiology, projection 
is also spoken of in yet another sense, Aster 
images is the retina, whether negative oF positive, and 
those, too, which may be obtained by tbe stimalation of 
only one eye, are projected into the binocular field of 
‘vision. Thus the optical images which are presented to 
the vimal feld when the eyes are closed or when one is 
‘ering to skep, ave nothing but the projections of so-called 
“cerebral images’, which, in certain individuals and up 
to a certain point, can be voluntarily induced, 25, for 
instance, in the case of Goethe, reported by the noted 
physiologist, Jobann Méller. The Notiweno of D'Annaszio 
4s based upon these viseal images, which may be the more 
readily brought about by Goting the eyes and whieh are 
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more Iururiant and vivid in individuals with a vivid 
fantasy and an ardent sou). 

‘The reader, however, will recognize that the tex pro- 
jection may bave stil another significance in paychology. 
Jn our sense it means the frejaction of representations 
sand of cnctions ; ptojeetions which are analogous ta those 
of the cerebral images in the visual Geld, A mental 
constellation may thas be projected upon some other 
‘perton or thing. Soch projections are either autamatic 
‘or, at least in part, voluntary. 

In dream states automatic projection is a common 
‘eccurrence, as Wondt observed." Common experience 
emoastrates that the persons or things dreamt of are 
the reproductions, or projections, of the dreamer's state 
of mind, In sleep the projection s unconscious, evea in 
relerence to the dream-consciousness, It may become 
conscious after awakening; bat itis altogether exceptional 
for the projection to be recognized during the dream—in 
other words, for the subject to wadesstand the meaning 
‘of the dream during the dream itsell. Onesie projection, 
‘therefore, consists in a pure substitution without annul= 
‘meot, since the personality of the dreamer resnains 
integral, even while itis being projected. Projections of 
‘this sort, which are entirely normal, occur frequently in 
daily life, 

Tn art, agaia, projections are the rale, being quite 
frequent and commonplace. Benedetto Croce waites: 
"The artist escapes fram his emotional tomalt by 
‘objectifying it in lyric images” 

Giovanni Papini has made daring projections ia his 
novels and tales ; particularly in the Tragic quotidiano, 
fand in the Poss cio. He kills himself in the Duo 
Toumagio’ in ssa vase. In bis Storis completeniont 
ssrurds be makes the character who knows Sis intimate 
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eroonal history commit euicide—tous killing bimself 
gain, He bas projected himself, too, in the Orologio 
formo alle sate aod to a certain degree in 11 suicide 

Projection is sometioes realised as a. peychological 
‘process suggested by the need of individual or eoUective 
Aelenee. A profes of Tosen's Peer Gynt, Otto Weiinger 
declared that a projection phescmenen ciilar to that of 
Tove is occasioned by hatred. The Devil is the human 
objective personification, or Exisenliclisierung, of a 
thought-form, which has facilitated the struggle of millions 
of men agaisst the element of evil which is shut in 
everyone’ breast. Aided by the projection of the Enemy” 
outide of his own peeroality, the individaal has been 
enabled to separate hice from evil. Sach a projection 
4s naturally unconscious. This phenomenon of projection 
for persocal defence appears to be faity coramon, both in 
individual prycholegy and in peychopathology. Tt is a 
benign species of catharsis, o Hberation, or to adopt the 
‘ld term employed by Sergi, un ele-phylaxis. 

Tre oocultism peojection i often invoked to explain 
phesomens—ordinary, carious, or claimed to be magic. 
"Thus we bear of the ‘ extermalization of the sensibility’ 
of the mbject (De Rochas), or of is astral body (Papas). 
By a powerful coucentration of the will the individual 
is supposed to be able to project out of himself a portion 
of his astral body. Similar hypothesas, to-day, have bean 
adopted by serious perums as the explanation of the 
formation of supernerma) physical members, imprenions 
on soft day, of materalizations, and of the ideoplatic 
‘phosomena claimed to occur by the spciaaliste 

In mental pathology the pheoomena of projection are 
widely represented, Dut they unsaly exhibit the spec 
harecteriatcs of neuropeycboecs or of insanity. Among 
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my notes for March, xgx6, I Gnd the following: A 
peychasthenic fomale patient was deeply affected by the 
fect that her son was sullering (rom a severe purulent 

itis media. Being confined to the bed one day with a 

at attack of fever, she declared to the bystanders that 
she saw in front of her an evermocs ‘ominous ear. The 
projection lasted for severa? moments. 

T have the following note of another, bat totally 
Aiflerent, case of projection in May, 1920: A neuro 
pathic Tady, of the highest moral character, would 
anxiously inquire, whenewer the experienced @ mental 
‘sorrow of phytical pain, whether ber son was mot also 
experiencing the same ; and would not be quieted mnt 
she had received insistent assurances, She would excuse 
Dervell by explaining that the saw every need and every 
esice in herselt so vividly reproduced in ber som that it 
filed ber with consternation. 

Otten, indeed, these trifing alterations of the payee 
Pertonclty develop 2 veriows pathological significance 
‘owing to their duration, since by frequent repetition or 
eristence they eventually tend to become hardened 
Or fixed” in the patient, and develop into powerfsl cou- 
vvictions in spite of their active confict with logic and 
experience. One of my prychasthenic patients, who 
imagined himself to be tubercular, wat convinced he 
‘Projected bacili everywhere, even to distance. Another 
‘© miclanchalic, couvisoad that be had contracted syphilis, 
wat persuaded that his infection was being constantly 
‘communicated to others. An hysterical case was to ever 
‘come by the teitying idea of paralysis, that ahe was ont 
day found to be suffering from a complete paraplegia. 

‘AL the so-called central Ge. exrtical) sensations, 25 
well as all the images of the peychopath, can be not 
‘aly pathologically projected, bot still more pathologically 
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Projections and identifcations. Goethe founishes an ex- 
ample ofthis when, in Dichiung wad Wahrheit, be describes 
his emotional identiScation with nature : "I songht to 
‘emancipate dhyslf inwardly rom all that was extraneous 
and unreal, and to allow things to act upon me... 1 
Alesived therecocs a marvellous nd close association 
detween my ego and al the objects of Nature; an 
intimate and harmosious onion, in which the mutations 
‘of space and time, of the days and the seasons, moved me 
profoundly.” These words, tobe strictly accurate, express 
the phecomenon of peojection by eeception ofthe object 
Tut the elaboration, or interpretation, which the poet 
‘made of i, gives it almost the stamp of identiscation. 

entifcation isa very comaraom conception. We find it 
sn philowopby. The absorption ofthe world in the absolate 
ego of Fichte's philosophy ; Scheling’s conception of the 
permeation of matter by the spint ; the fuvion of man 
with a creative Nature, or of Nature with man, the 
creator; the ideatity of knowindge end the known: 
and $0 fort, are all aspects of theoretical identification. 
Teentifiation, instead of being the divect product of 
conscious reflection, may be a transitory act, evoked by 
exceptional moments of peychic intensity, when there is 
an intente exaltation of the affective system, It is often 
to be met with in poetry. Identifications are frequent, 
for instance, in D’Ancunaio, whose art is profoundly 
permeated by religiosity. In his message of March, 1922, 
‘a the Miltary Counc of Frame, the poet said: “I do 
aot live, but the cause lives in me." (“Now io vie, ma 
Ja canta in me oie.") This is reminiscrat of the famous 
‘wards of St. Paul : “ Vino age, jem mom ago; vit st me 
Christa.” 

Tdentifcation is certainly a phase of the asthetic 
exootion. Cerducc, in the Cento da’ amore, says: 
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EE ls mia lingua pers sera mesa 
Dice ala Terra eat Cito Amare, Amore 
‘Som io chest Cielo aDbraceo oda Vinterno 
[Mt riazeorbe Funivera fm 22 

1n the aatheties of Goethe, si, in contradistinction to 
manner i the ansiblation ofthe poet in eature. The poet, 
fn fact who feels nature, identifies hte with the light 
and the life of which he sings. But coming down to more 
ardinary lastances, we may observe bow the violinist 
and the pianist became identical with the instruments 
{rom which their sounds are drawn. Tons the conductor 
is idetilied with the composer of the rus: the actor 
ienties himself with his part. There are solema 
‘instants in which ach artistic identities may be see, fl, 
and understood ; there are even instances in which the 
composite identitcation would seem to be extended to 
include the spectator as well, who, ia bis tura, becomes 
uuited in one whole with the artist and with the 
Instrument, o¢ with the coodvctor und hit orchestra, 
oF the actor and is part. Ox more than one occasion 
T have ad peetocal experienen of such inclusive 
iMentifications. 

For the cet. if identication ia an accompaniment of 
the heroic states of the emotions, itis not unnatural fr it 
1 loom gigantic in the Seld of art and in that of religious 
Phenamena. Tt appears, indeed, in modern msthetion met 
‘the names empathy, endopathy, and EinfiAlng. The ter. 
Einfatling was introdced by Robert Vtcher to indicate 
the life with which man favests inanimate ebjects by 
means of the esthetic process. Tthas met with acceptance 
by those interested in the peychology of msthetcs, and 

And oy toupee sowing of ia says to Each and 
‘eanes, Low, Lave Welt | as exnace Haven, oe Gane Bo 
‘vce Minors sn into is Bat? 
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particularly by Theodor Lipps. According to Volkel, 
‘who, with Lipps, presents the most notable expziton 
of the msthetic theory of Zinfidhtung, the perception of the 
Teautital, on ultimate analyse, i seen to consist in 
‘ecogniiog our own states of sol in the Shings into wich 
we have sunk them and so enjoying in them our own 
emotions. 

Einfablung, ia fact, for many peychologate, and for 
Wondt ako, implies 2 projection, ja that it cannot be 
relegated specifically to asthetics, but belongs to all the 
active forms of the imagination, (co: the lowest te the 
highest grades. To ust would appear that Finfudlung, in 
‘the strict sense, is a true affective identification, however 
saimentary. tis irrational, and at least daring its initine 
tion is unconscious. It is movement and life ; this we can 
‘fier (coma experience alone, withoot rlerenoe either to 
Berguan or to Croce's esthetics. By means of Einfuhlung, 
‘in fact, we enter, through the intuitions, into reality, 
and in lyric moments of penetration we can feel the 
contact and the glow of the personality of the artist. 

No wonder, that identiéication is the common manifesta- 
loa of lowe in all ts forms. To the passionate period of 
‘Starm wad Drang, romantic ove is the absorption of the 
subject's whole being into the beloved. Union is often an 
amimilation or fusion, and not a race projection or 
joining. T remember the cave of « highly romantic reader 
‘who identified herself with the beruixe of a novel, which 
she was passionately reading, and was provoked by certain 
esmges in the book to selpalution. This is x good 
‘example ofthe fantastic exaltations of ideatscation. 

Tdmnalcation is found in the religious phenomenology 
cof all times and all peoples. It oocurs in the origins of 
suligon, ia toteai, ‘The man was inseparably bound to 
bis totem, which was his protector: he tried to asimilate 
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bbimwelf in it completely, and to astimilate the totem ia 
himself, Indeed the Eucharistic Water ia a totem which 
is saceood and eaten in order to efict identification with 
Its diving virtue, Ja the mysteries and esoteric cults 
the sites perforsed mirrored a sort of identification af 
‘the god with the forces of eature, and with the adepts as 
well In mystic ezatations the Bsccheste, arrayed in the 
akin of a beast, became identified with Dionysius, and 
dlucing the homophagy the fusion was coraplete, The 
‘baptiszns of blood in the initiations of the eats of Cybele 
fand Attis are clearly idemtications. The initiate who 
‘eceived the blood becars identifin’ with the éying god, 
and when, dripping with blood, be emerged from the 
(reach, the act symbolized the resurtetion i aterm 
renatus, Every religion, in fact, contain instances of the 
Process of identiseation with Ged, elected in the 
Primitive cults by mystic orgies, and in the more highly 
evolved religions by means of prayer. 

Prayer—not in its contractual and magic form, but in 
the mystic sense—is im reality a contact and « fusion. 
Ut is through the power of prayer that the supplant 
attains to momentary Mentifcation with the divine 
ower supplicated. It hes bons observed that io the 
ancient religions of Egypt, Assyria, Phomicia, and Greece, 
1s well asin those of to-day, Ube supphicants in prayer 
have used gestures identical with thote attributed to the 
deity, This has come to beinterpreted, not us animitation, 
‘but as a momentary projection and identification of the 
‘worshipper’s soul with the soul of God. 

‘All Christianity is pecroeated by the Gnostic and Pestine 
conceptions of oneness with Carist. Christ has risen and 
lives beyond the confines of the grave. We Live ia Him 
nd with Him in s mystic anion, io an exalted 
etmoephere. The pase 4 xporg o dr cepa is to be 
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‘found not less than one hundred and sixty-four times in 
‘the Pauline writings of certain or dubious authenticity. 
‘Again and agsin : “Ye are dead and yout life is hid with, 


Christ in God.” . . . “ Your bodies are the members of 
Christ”... "We are all members of ene body and 
‘that body is Chst.” . . . “ Jewus said: Tam the Vine ; 





ye are the branches.” 

‘This conception is to be found in all the eastern 
inystics of the Church of the frst centuries, in hymns, i 
the so-called Song of Solomon, and in the Homilies of 
St, Macarius. All impassioned religious souls experience 
‘moments of identity with Christ. We may recall in paing 
the ecstatic vision of the Blestad Angela of Foligno in 
Which tbe saw the Body of Christ hanging upon the Cros, 
‘eoding and ” disarticulated in the roembersand joints". 
‘She exclaimed : “ Pity became acote in wae at this sight 

++ Rot only were my bowels rent with pein, but my 
Tones were wrenched in all my joints... . snd T was ns 
though transformed in the sorrows of the Crocifed." 1 
The stigmata can be considered from the psychological 
aspect a8 the soosatic actualization of an identification 
‘with Christ powerflly imagined, and, in a spasm of love, 
dently desired. 

‘Does all this demonstrate to immanence in the 
tystie soul, according to the view of Giovanni Gentile? 
Af one can speak of immancoce at al, it is, in my 
spinioa, simply a proces of ‘identifcation, primarily 
aflective, and not cognitive. The myatscke Einsaung 
(of mystic fasion, does imply the exssation of antagonism 
‘between subject and object; but this reduces itself to 
4 transitory experiance interpreted by religious doctine, 
Dut not cerisinly in the sense of iamanence? The 
Goctrine of immanence, however, is very different 
from that of absolute idealim, as is shown by 
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Catholic philosophers, and the theologians of any 
religion, 

Téentifiction must ot be confused with that happy 
intuition by which individes!s animated by ardent faith 
fre able to comprehend the point at which all good 
things, the beauties of Nature and of the fesh, coincide 
in God, In such intuitions everything, even the subject's 
own tell, becomes an appropeate means whereby to 
{nfer, intuitively, the greatness and majesty of God, We 
may then hear or read such words as these: We are in 
God or God is in us; The beauty of Nature it the same 
a the beauty of God; and v0.00, Ht must be apparent 
‘to everyone that this is no case of identification Dut is 
simply an instance of ‘relation’, grasped with the 
fogic of the heart, visualized and expressed es mthetic 
experience. 

The Franciscan life outside of the ‘halls of the 
Lord, that is, in the world, would appear 0 consist 
in this comprehension of the relationship between God 
‘and material things. For the Franciscans, a8 far example 
St. Louis of France or St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
St. Ferdinand of Castile or St. Rote of Viterbo, " things 
Ihaveno significance through the natural qualities they many 
‘Possess in themselves done, bat only as manifestations of 
Eternal Love", and 90 forth...“ Every good thing in 
Nature acquires worth as being an anticipation and an 
‘effusion of supernatural gory.” # 

‘There are, however, alective-copnitive projections and 
‘identifications ether with trae and propet fusioa, or with 
‘true and peoper annolment of ose factor; permanent 
‘Projections and identifications which are entirely 
{ndivides, ogial, and not corresponding ts any collective 
need or to the traditions which have survived through 
the ages as serving some useful purpose, These, of course, 
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come within the sphere of pathology. Ta mental pathology, 
as we have already remarked, there are to be found all 
the phenomena of normal psychology, but they are 
enotmously exaggerated, or have 2 twist of meaning 
altogether personal, logical, and extrasocial; they are 
lasting as regards the manner io which they appear, and 
they produce a profound and complete dieturhance in 
the personality of the subject and in his brain. 

‘The fay reader should not forget that insanity is always 
1 stable condition—although only relatively so, because 
even insaaity may be curable, But who among us has 
never had, of can be certain be never will have, an 
Doreson in his Life io which he bas experienced some 
phenomenon of insanity, either an hallucination, or a 
profound melanchlia, or a deirim ? Tt is related that 
‘ertain D’Anmuncians, at the time of the occupation of 
Fhume, shaved thels eats in order to identity (hemselves 
to aorme extent with thei bald-beaded Commandant by 
the “aznulment * of their bair! This fact certainly 
recalls ove of Kraft-Etiag’s patients, mentioned by 
‘Bleuler, who liked oaly lame women, and who could not 
resist the impulse to Mentify hime! with the women 
be loved, by “ anmulling "his own capacity to walk in the 
tunual way. Krafi-Ebing’s patient loved only the lame 
and could not resist his impolkive imitation ; but hit 
condition was not transitory. This is what constitutes 
‘he diflcreace Between the eapcioe of D’Ansunsio’s 
admirers and the peychopathology of Kraift-Eting’s 
patient. 

The immersion of poychasthenics in the things or 
persons most abhorred; the metabolic dlicanin of 
parancia (which the Eresch peychiatsists tem late 
Paranoia in the fourth peciod); delirious ideas of 
‘runsformation ; certain dekriums cf internal possesion ; 
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lycanthropia, the Were-woll, or Weroman, the trans: 
‘Tapan, deseribed by Reitz; 
reptilian transformations in Russia, described by 
Bechterev and 30 forth ; all come within the bounds ot 
psychiatry under the head of insane identiications. 

Tn mental pathology we meet with other curious 
symptams, such as the delsium of negation of the whole 
self—the delusion of momexistence, and that of 
immortality in which, probably, the motive is also one 
‘of identification ; but im both these case identification 
Iabitually involves the annolment of both of the factors 
(aitiom) "Certain. pathological conditions represent 
the most exaggerated form of those transformations 
‘of the personality or“ depersonalitions’, which 
ze to be met with 0 frequently in their elementary 
tnd temporary stages in normal individuals, which are 
more accentuated and painful in the hysteriopeychase 
‘denies, and finaly become complete and lasting —yet let 
‘Paintul, because rationalized-—in victims of paranoia ot 
ementin precox™ Tn caves of moebid mystic, for 
fnstance, the patients will support the identification by 
rationalization; thus they wil calmly proclaim that (hey 
Ihave become Gad, or the Dev, or some atimal, o tome 
Powerful perionage, and they actualy feel themuialves 
Aivinites and rulers of the world and Nature. 

Seli-deifcation is not mystica ; it is an intave iden, 
‘4 meguloraania; in Jung's theory it isthe identication of 
one's persomahty with that of the collective peyche. 

Tdestifications occu, too, in certain magical per- 
formances described io the past, and’ in the exercises of 
‘rofastional cccatists of to-dey—eome of them in good 
faith, They imply identifications 30 absurd that those who 
Accept thems must either be the vietins of momentary 
revivals of ancient superstitions buried in the sub 
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conscious, recalled by the impulses af aSsctive exalta- 
tions, and made efiective by the will beiewe; ar ese 
‘they must be traly paychopathic, belonging to the 
category either of maduess or mestal deficiency. A 
typical instance of magic operations by identification is 
the practice of injuring e wax image of the person whom 
the operator deties to harm.t 


‘The identifications observed in certain mystics and 
heroic converts are never pathological. They are connected 
with tradition in their interpretation and are experienced 
‘on certain occasions. This is easly recognizable if we 
consider the pathological characteristics mentioned above, 
‘We ave to remember that the two fundamental types of 
pest-conversiona? behaviour are the contemplative life, 
‘and the socal life. Now the ideatificatioas ofthe coatem- 
plative life, prayer and mystic umioo—unless they are 
ierely thought and felt ic imitation—are excusively 
affective and temporary. Tae ‘Xtentifcation with 
Christ ‘—-nleas it is understood metapherically—cannt 
‘Properly be considered, in the souls of the contemplative, 
asa true process of identification ; it is merely an allective 
‘ransierence of a temporury character, or only a vivid 
sunas of presence. The identifications of converts in 
social action or charity, and of the great animators 
tnd leaders of souls in poverty, are slso simple trans 
ferences, or else elementary affective ‘dentifcations, in 
so far they consist in an intense Inaging for ientifica- 
toe with the poor, the sick, the outcast, or with the 
extemal conditions of such unfortanates, followed, in 
some cases, by an heroic realization ofthis great desire. 


CHAPTER wit 


THE PATHOLOGICAL THEORY IN RELIGIOUS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PATHOLOGICAL CONVERSIONS. 


FREQUENT alnsions to ental pathology have been 
‘made in the foregoing chapters. The reader will 
recollect that senility and infirmity were cousidared us 
‘eautes of conversion, and that mention was mide 
‘of repressions, of pathological complexes, of anxiety 
coaftcts and anxiety neuroses, of erotic: mysticiam, of 
illusions and hallucinations, of morbid projections, of 
“transitiviam ', of rationalized affective identiScations, 
‘and forth. Since such plrenomena are met with on the 
‘borderline of religion and pathology they lead toa question 
hich must be touched on, however briefly, in order to 
anticipate one of the most common cciticiems, 

‘Any attempt to distingnish the normal from the 
pathological among religiow phesomena will be weari- 
‘sane, I fear, to most of ray readers; bat they must make 
1 concemion to the demands of professional practice, and 
to the mental babits of the writer. Nothing is commoner 
than an undervaluation of the expeciences of mystice 
and devotees, who are often called, according to the 
‘Greumstances, ingame of mattoié, imbecile or kysterial, 
ssuggestibie ot epileptic. This habit is certainly the 
‘autcome of popular language, which does not give words 
the precise meaning they have for techical experts. 
Bat the peastce ia also common among medical allenists, 
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‘who in their arguments force words inte channels of 
diverse meanings. To take only one exampic: the 
“Futurists” have unceremonioutly been dedared 
‘paranciacs by two of the most eminent Italian aliensts | 
‘This chapter—it must be frankly coniessed. 
suggested by my anxiety Jest psychiatry, when it is 
ot strictly mewrobogical (that is to say, usilatera), 
‘continue to be 8 paychologicallitersry divagation in 
bad taste It is high time such a state of things 
oxased, Psychiatrists should be guod doctors, not 
bad shetoricians. If prychiatry is to become a serious 
‘medical study, it must avoid the use of inexact and 
fantastic statements more or less informed by the 
fashions in current philotophy, and adopt on attitude 
worthier of the sciestisc method. 


1 Morbid Consciousness and its Diagnosis 


‘Twenty years ago there was probably not a single 
anthropologist, phytclogit, or alienist ia Italy who was 
not convinced that every exceptional manifestation of 
Ihunnan activity, whether a case of delinquency, of genius, 
or of mystica, was more or Jess pervaded by insanity. 
From Jesus to Julian the Apostate, rom St. Joan of Are 
to Napoleon, from Mabomet to Tolstoy—simost every 
one of the giants of thought, feeling, or action, war 
considered to be suftering from some degree of mental 
alienation* This extraordinary opinion found jutiica- 
tion in two circumstances : one, that the conception of 
osanity’, im consequence of the triumphs of German 
and Italian peyehiatry, had been inmensely, though 
arbitrarily, tended: the other, that insanity had become 
synonymous with the particular symptoms to be met 
‘with in insane persocs 

‘OF recent years things have changed, but they must 
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ctange more. Today the insane ae univenally 
Aiflerentiated from the neuropaths, and these from the 
Simply ‘ abooraal'. Abnocoality is wow to some extent 
‘employed in clasiication without any biopathologica sig- 
icance, but pucely i th statistical sense, ais customary 
with the American peychopathologits, and with the 
school of Viola for morbid) constitutions. It must, 
however, be added that Frendian theories have 
‘unfortunately tended to confuse afresh these dierent] 
conceptions. 

‘This must not be taken as implying that the question, 
fom its scieatiic aspect, i of easy solution, If we 
climinate the socslogical standpoint, to which Freudians 
and ant-Freadians alike appeal today, it i a dificalt 
matter to define the precise terms of the antithesis 
between reason and madness. ‘This i where the decisive 
progress of the 'sematic" psychiatrists becomes evident, 
for they claim that insanity is to be defied in terms 
of cerebral changes. In my opinion. however, even the 
somatic theary, though it as sound theoretical justica- 
tion, will not offer indications of ust for practical 
urpoues until st is able to furnish an exact catalogue 
ot the somatic symptors of iaauity observable in lie 
‘This is why the prychological standpoint % continnally 
appearing with resewed insistence ia general peychiatry. 

The objection to all psychological distinctions is that 
‘we find a complete series of transitions from the normal 
(Qh average temperament and characte) to the abmorma) 
or exceptional (anomalous constitutions, diathese, nen- 
rosie, and insasity) similar to the transitions between 
Tealth and disease. Nevertheless, with Meyerbot? 
T maintain chat the Emperceptibility of this tramsition 
oes not prechide a theoretical janiication of the 
concept of insanity; just as the cnatiouity of the 
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‘colours of the spectrum does not prevent our recognizing 
distinctions between the separate (undamental colours 

In any case, it appears to me csoential to fx ocrtain 
definite enteria for practical purposes; otherwise we 
shel be forced to continue using the terms of peychiatrie 
romanticizn. 

‘At the outset, it must no longer be considered justifiable 
‘0 canfase the concept of “psychic disorder’ with that of 
fmanity. A poychic disorder, from the peychological 
aspect, is a variation of thought and of eharacter in the 
orkid secse. Tt certainly goes beyond the sormal 
Alegree of variation; but it i» an ordinary concomitant, 
not only of mental alienation, but ofall physical maladies 
sand exceptional body states: infectious diseases, 
intoxications, and recurrent illnesses, It is not 
extracedinary that religious pertons xbould exhibit 
certain symptoms of weuropeychopathy which may 
also be obverved in case of endocrine imbelance, oF 
lwetic disease, diabetes, gout. prostatic disease, seaihty, 
and 60 forth 

Insanity is an entirely dierent matter, Fundamectally, 
‘insanity is the antithesis of reason. I recent yeu 
Blondel bas endeavoured to condense the essential 
haracter of paychoses into a foromla? His attempts 
do uot appear to me to have been wholly succesful, 
‘though I regard certain aspects of his exposition as of 
interest, His generalizations are based upon the 
eearches and doctrines of Lévy-Brubt, and start from 
‘the incontestable principle that man is & physical, 
peychical, and social entity. 

‘Morbid consciousness appears to Blondel at « conscious 
ness which is not socialized. According to his theory 
" normal comscioumess" is everywhere petioated by 
collectvist elements, deriving from the socal environment. 
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Blondel believes thet the morbid consciousness is unequal 
to the regime of discursive and motor concepts to which 
‘uarmal individaale spontaneously conform. According 
‘to Blondel the ‘pore paychologist* within us, which 
lies dormant in the subconscious of the normal social 
‘ind, awakes to conscioumes in insanity. The pre-social 
individual reemerges; the peychopath is not a cou 
temporary, of at Kast he finds obstacles to being one. 
Ceenmsthesia is distinctly individual; it ie the 
tmasailable stronghold of the ‘pare peychologist': 
itis incapable of being conceptualized. The characteratic 
ff morbid conscioumess is essentially a permanent 
adhesion to the ‘ pure peychologist, the mocbid state 
of mind being incapable of being “personalized ’. In this 
way it becomes impomible for the consciousness to 
Tocate itself spontaneously in a bomogencos time, 
In abort, the morbid consciousness is an individual com 
acionsness incapable of transforming the pure peychologis" 
into dear and conceptualized consciousness. For Blondel, 
at any nate, insanity seems to be qualitatively distinct 
‘rom the normal state. 

T would not insist that Blondel's point of view can 
belp us to detarmise the diderence between the insane, 
‘the neuropathic, and the abnormal And this is the 
precise point which we shoald like to have settled. We 
fan, however, ute certain of bis coucepts to arcive at 
the distinction we are looking for. 

Nowe of the most recent psychological theories of 
Germaa origin, and not even the theories of Jaspers * 
and Kretschmer,* can provide us with any adequate 
ingtrumeat by which to obtain a iferetial conception 
of insanity, capable of being safely and usefully applied 
in medical practice. The cosception of purpose 
of with-prychoter—the Zecckpockowm and Wench 
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‘Paychosen, spplies also to the neuroses; it convems 
Ital ip both eaues with acute oF cheonic reactions of the 
personality t= certain experiences of lle—Erlebisse, 
Paychosee and neuroses are thos regarded as maladies of 
the character, in other words, as the ests of the actions 
and reactions af various ‘conflicting forces, Ths 
the new "physics of the soul” i unable to offer 
he ifeeatia) character for which we aze looking. 
Moreover, this point of view docs not differ as auch a 
right appear from that of paychonanalyi, for we again 
ecouter it in Bleuer, who wales only a fow 
istinctions and supports them sserely from the socal 
point of view. To my that neuroses and psychoses 
tue nly saaledjustments of the psychic lite to renity 
in to may peactially nothing. 

The theory of Pierre Janct is that the neurotic never 
attains reality because he is an asthenic. According to 
Bergson, be fails to arive becawe of his ack of dan 
vital, Freud regards hic. a9 possesting energy which 
falls because i¢ i not rightly applied. According. to 
‘Adler the neurathesie is an isleror whose ines is 
‘4 compestation. The view of zodern French neurabgits 
fa that the neurotic is an invalid with a purely endogenous 
functioning of the eflecive apparates, lacking the 
sautenance derived from realty ; wo that everything is 
Getermine by alterations of the affective lie, that is, 
bby the general and nervous sutrtion. Such’ theoties 
are all wileas for our pargese. 

‘On the other band the practical necessity of a well 
‘ened conception of insanity and neurous i icnperet 
and would obviate many existing contzoversiea between 
prychopathologists and. penons of cultore, whi are 
interested in the peychology of the geius, the criminal, 
‘the mystic, and the saint. 
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(ue must realize that the acceptance of a rigid concept 
of insanity, or of the paychoses, withoat also admitting 
the existence of transitions, might lead towards 2 belief 
in disease entities or morbid substances, which 
‘wosld only re-echo in a more rational form’ the ald 
conception of alienation as demoniacal posession. This, 
‘of course, is far from my intention, and from what will 
shortly be said, it wil be clear that I tend rather to 
deprecate the too-eaty acceptance of such # pathological 
Uwory in the domain of art and religion. 


‘There is no need to refer to Hippocrates or Wemnicke, 
‘to Kripetin or Freud, to Blewler or Jaspers, to Blondel 
‘oc Kretschmer, to oatline the fondamental theory of 
insanity. A universal consensus exists at east upon this 
point : there are two essential conditions of insanity : 
first, that the many poychic disturbances ofthe indiviaa? 
break down his personality, which is = paychicsocial 
aynthesis, asd second, that this breakdown roust be 
amore then momentary. An isolated poychie disturbance, 
1 a sporadic appearance of morbid thought or action, 
does not constitote insanity. A momentary disintegration, 
‘Uuerelore, of the psycho-social personality, euch as 
Iinebriety, is not to be considered <3 insunity in the 
strictly poychiatric seasa. 

Te & noomsary that in the conduct of tbe eubject 
‘there should be a change is the sequence of actions 
In the case of insanity 2 rupture of mental harmony 
vitistes the axes of conduct, resulting in the netmnity 
of the insane action (under the impulsion of exceptions) 
‘imperatives which are always preset) ; and this lads to 
the Jos of personal autonomy. This does not mean that 
(he madman is incapable of mermal thoughts and actions, 
even of a very high order; but it certainly implies that 


eit mot constantly and rapetonly the master of his own 
condoct in harmony with social aims, but that 
his life proves unharmonious in its morphology and 
devious in its evelotion.. 

‘There can be no doubt that insanity must be defined 
in eatin totime. In fact we regard as abienation a state 
‘of amentia which lasts for a month. We might perhape 
even consider as insanity a madncas which lasted only 
for a day. But we do not characterize by s0 serious 
a term as insanity a disturbance of consciousness which 
lasts for a few moments, sach as a ft of convulsions, or 
‘fainting spel, oc some such occurrence, Just in this 
sume way 4 beadache which lasts only 4 few moments, 
‘rise of temperatare lating for an hoot, o€ a tingle night 
of intomnin, are pot suiicient to constitete an illness. 
‘And this is perfectly reasonable. Otherwise « single 
moment of rage, an instant of passion, a brief 
intoxication, a rapt thetic contemplation, would 
suffice to declare everybody insane and irresponsible 

If every deviation of our psychic pertonality {rom the 
ideal middte line is to be regatded as a variation, 
thea a paychic disturbance is a variation which mos 
bbe considered as beyond the normal limits. Madaess, 
Ihowever, is the total and permanent varition of the 
poychic personality. From the peychologial aspect, 
‘he difference between norma! variations and psychopathic 
Geviations is measurable by the quality and intensity 
of the variations theméelves; but the difference between 
4 peychic disturbance and actual insanity is to be deter- 
sined by the roultipicity and duration of the disturbance. 

‘This view seems to me to be of capital importance, 
im that it unites in a satislactory manner the two con- 
ceptions which are fundamental to psychiatry: rst, 
the ineurabiity of the judgment of the insane (which 
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is to be distinguished trom errors of judgment) ; second, 
the primary ox secondary diseases of the brain— 
destroctive, inflammatory, toxic—which exist in all 
‘cases of insanity, and which are the postolate of somatic 
‘peychiatry. Hence the duration of 2 peyehic disturbance 
is of particular importance; on the oue band it Jeads 
the eubject to an insane conviction or deliiom ; while oa 
the other, it 





dynamic, or structural changes ie the nervous tissue, such 
as are found by post-mortem examination of the brains 
of mentally diseased penoas. The abienists of bygone 
days, therefore, had reasonable grounds for afirming 
‘that insanity & always chronic, even when it 4 termed 
acute, We might go farther for the sake of clearness 
dnd add to this explanation a third conception, if it 
were not already plainly implied in the second : which is 
that since every paychows i 9 pathological proccss st runs 
‘emecessury course. Whence it flows that it is inaccurate 
‘to speak of insanity where this is sot demonstrable from 
‘the career and conduct of the individual sub fudice 

For the last twenty-five or thirty yeass it has been 
continually re-eseeted thet prychiatry han entered 
tapon its postive phase. This is certainly the cate, 
‘but not merely because the cerebral processes of certain 
rental diseases have been discovered and elucidated. 
Paychiatry has become a positive science becanse its 
practitioners have now definitely discarded philosophical 
‘points of view, and firmly adhere to the postulate that 
‘teary mental symptom ang syrdreme has its corresponding 
chemical and histological alterations in the nervous 
system, even though these may be wicoscople; and 
‘because the dissotin of the paychic personality oan dow 
‘be understond while the patient is alive, as being isting 
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‘modification of the energic economy, whether payehic 
‘or nervous, even when we have not the evidence of con- 
comitant sensory end motor symptoms; and finaly, 
because the modern methods of individual pyschology 
wuable us to-day to arrive at a more precise and com 
probensive descriptive and genetic analysis of the 
behaviour’ of the demest in respect of the social 
cavironzient, by which means it bas been pomible to 
truce the trun concatenation of the itolated symptoms 
cof the subject's malady. The whole of modern psychiatry 
Ties in this. 

On the other band it is short-sighted (or aliensts ta 
imagine that they can wolve every problem by the 
post-mortem discovery of an incoatestibie cerebral lesion 
for every ptyshosis—an ideal aim, as yet by no means 
‘achieved—or by substituting the genetic method for the 
causal in paychiatry. 

Puaitive paychiatry dons oot imply psychiatry without 
«an unkown. On the contrary, in spite of every endeavor, 
the medical ard social estimation of what the ancients 
called the ‘intermediate zone ' or * borderland " between 
moadoess and mental sanity remains extremely dificult, 
Particularly diicult ae the transitional formas determined 
by the unstable criteria of social adaptation. But there 
does not seem, is point of fact, any justification to-day 
for the survival of the older toct of paychiatry. 

After the pathological theory of geaius and alter the 
‘ eileptoid” theory of cximinality, we have had the 
pathological conception cf love : ‘conscious obsession , 
‘he amerous impale’, the lover's anguish or satiety were 
the favourite arguments employed. to reinforce the 
statement that a high proportion of criminals came 
from the innamorati. A stil) more recent example of 
such theories is the pathological theory of reams, 
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supported by the celebeated peychiatist Moran da 
‘Tours, but who is opposed on valid grounds by Freud, 
Vaschide, Meunier, and other psychiatrists. Among 
similar theories we must include the patbological 
theory of religion? which is held today by several 
eychologists, of whom Leuba isan authoritative example, 
‘This thoocy is made posible by the arbitrary extensian 
of the definitions of mysticism and insanity, 





Even if raligion, Wee genius, were merely another of 
‘the fruits of insazity, it would not necessary lose its 

"vale on that acount. This i the conclusion arived 
at by those who aze dispoted to make the largest coo 
cetsions to the claims of the pathological theory, 

‘The question has received masterly treatment by 
‘William Jasoes* According to this eminent peycholagist, 
religion itself is secare, even though the morbidness of 
the facts of religious mysticiem be adhaitted. As every 

Knows, James argues against‘ medical materialism. 
‘establishing’ the distinction between existential fadg- 
ments, and judgments of stlne. Thin would seem to 
‘ake further argument unnecessary, 1f certain psycho- 
ogists ce Renda? with whors T azn in agreement, did 
‘ot maintain that“ value” is not an exclusively peycho- 
logical fat, and for dhat reason would exclud / value * 
from the ambit of present-day scientific peychology, 
‘we should in that case fnd ounelves admitting, if we 
entrenched ourscives solely behind James's argument, 
that there is no distinction whatever between the mystic 
Phenomena of religious souls and those of the insane ; 
fand that the sole distinction—if any—would have to 
be sought in value or ix success. This, however, appear 
to me to be suficentiy contestable. As a peychiatrst, 
T hold that semiotic and positive mental pathology 
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shuost invariably offers criteria by which we can distinguish 
the morbid case from the individual who is not morbid, or 
4s 90 only im appearance or for a momentary period, 

Goethe used to say that truths are recognizable by 
‘thie capscity to promote Efe; sterile truths, arcording 
‘tothat standard, arenot truth< This is 2 truly pragmatic 
theory. Let the theory pass, however, but the question 
‘aries: Can the affirmar end the ‘*realiser’ of truths 
‘be insane? We must shift the inguiry from without 
to within, that is to may, towards the subject. In other 
‘words, we must consider whether the madman is of is 
not capable of recognizing the problems of life and of 
history, and above all, whether he is capable of arriving 
at their solutian. 

Now, it is clear that if in exceptional ciscumstances 
‘these problema may be grasped by one who is insane, 
we are not thereby juitiied in considering that this 
capacity is the casa of madness. It might, perhaps, be 
claized that in insanity, where the subconscious is 
UUberated by reason of a disease of the cerebral corten, 
the subject may pomibly peroeve and retalve such 
‘problems by the subconscious. Bat the insane subject, 
in order to perceive and to tolve, that it to say, to recognise 
‘problems coming to bim through the ultra-marginal 
‘Obscurity, to elaborate them, and to work harmoniously, 
‘would require instruments which the automatism of the 
subconscious does not posies. Insanity refers to the 
conseioas, nat to the unconscious; in respect of 
* dispositional’ material the former may be insant and 
the latter sane. In 2 moment of unconscioumess 
or of automatism, an individual may perbape make wise 
or original remarks; bet if bis consciousness is morbid 
bbe will be unable to realize them in action. 

Tt is even probable that truly insane persons may be 
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indirectly of benefit to human society through good works; 
‘but this will occur only in an age of silence or of suflring, 
‘when the people in their extremity lend ears and faith to 
the fleeting and obsessing invocations of an imagined 
saviour, But the reverse may also happen ; for instance, 
‘many great men have never succeeded, because of the 
‘unsuitability of heir environment, in producing the 
results expected fram them, for the people, having ear, 
do not bear, However, if such unappreciated geniuses 
leave works behind them, these eventually tesily to the 
‘wisdom of their authors. 

‘We need to recognise the serious dificalties of such 
Aistinctions when we are dealing with medica? judgments 
‘upon individuals who have not come under direct medical 
‘observation, Even worse are opinions concerning historical 
pevonages, far removed from as in time. Tt is clear 
that in such cases the burden of proof rests with thoue who 
‘would sustain the theory of insanity. One testimony that 
Dante died of malaria is sufficient to conviaer us, but 
ft would require a great many to prove that he suered 
from hathucinations, And it woukl be necessary to have 
fan authoritative and universal consensus of opinion to 
‘make 0s admit that the writer of the Divixa Comedia 
‘was nothing more or les than a madman, 

On these grounds it is evident that the science of 
* bistorial" prychiatry must always proceed with extrema 
‘nution and the utmost reserve, stadying its cases in 
relation to their times, since otherwise they may be dis 
torted beyond all measure. The soca! factor, indeed, can 
‘wakenor reinvigorate latent gexmasof neurosis ot madaess, 
‘setting free the dormant experiences of the subconscious, 
fas ordinarily happens in connection with revolations, 
public calamities, or wars. The seme thing may also 
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Iappen in periods of uarmt or even of apparent tran- 
quillty, when thoughts, theocies, actions, or reactions, 
Which would be viewed a3 altogether morbid at other 
‘times, ise to the surface. Thus the socal factor, operating 
fn eensitive and intuitive persons, creates pecudo- 
madness, inducing inspirations in advance of their times, 
which are always of social value. I recollect that at 
‘he Congress of the Italian Socild Freniarica held in 
16g in Naples, one of our psychiatrists made use of the 
term "relatively insene’, in order to indicate those who 
futrently pass a3 madmen, though in reality they are 
“the crystallizes of the tocial thought of their own 
epoch", The aliesist in question, Sdvio Venturi, here 
‘nde a valuable observation 

tis imponsibe (a judge of the morbidness, that is, of 
‘the disproportion and inadequacy of any given reaction 
without knowing thoroughly the mature and conditions 
‘of the stimuli which provaked it. Thue, while it is easy to 
‘evaluate in peychiatry the conduct of an individual who 
‘alive and present : and while, though not wo simple, i 
{s still posible to investigate the actions of an absent 
‘contemporary concerning whom we have well-accredited 
documents; it is, on the contrary, a matter of much 
more considerable dificalty to make just peychiatric 
estioates. of individuals whose lives and behaviour 
‘occurred in periods remote from vs. Hence it follows that 
historical poyediatry presupposes the historical circum- 
stanoes; and it has not merely to take into consideration 
the history ofthe individual who is to be studied and the 
{Eenerat history of the country and the epoch to which 
‘hat personage belonged, bot also the particular history 
‘of the period and locality in wich the individua! lived 
and worked. 

Many people attach considerable importance to the 
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opinions of contemporaries wio believed in the madness 
‘of historical figures. This is to reecho the adage that the 
veice of the people is the voice of God. Undoubtedly 
contemporary verdict of insanity possess certain 
egeee of value. There are, nevertheless, many matters 
to be silted. In the first place, we have to consider whether 
the conception of insanity of that period was identical 
with the coneeption of insani¢y at the present time. In 
the second place, were the contemporary judges of those 
days possessed of a Knowledge and culture equalling that 
of present day judges of sanity and madness? Were 
they competent to distinguish from the insane thove who 
‘were sutiering merely from meurcees and other con- 
Aitutional derangements? And lastly, were such opinions 
the judgments of many ? Did they meet with guneral 
acceptance ? Have they been invalidated by the tapse 
of tie and the chauge of place ? All of thee are arduous 
conskterations indeed. 

‘When 1 paychosis was obviously due to disease of the 
brain, a diagnonis may be posible to-day. But when the 
divease itself was not visible, and the case wos 
merely ove of some “ anoraaly’ of behaviour, jodgment 
Decomes radically invalidated. Let op take simply 
* abnormal individuals at a distance of centuries and in 
situations remote (rom us, and atk ourselves whether 
the evaluation of their cases by modern peychistriss can 
tbe considered seriously. At the very ooteet there is the 
objection that euch judges are ignorant oF qaastignorant 
of history, ot best have but a modicum of knowledge, 
inmufisent to criticize the sources of information oF 
‘0 tft the admisibiity of evidence and opinion, 

‘The cradest example of this ineptitude is that of the 
author of the Falie de Jésus, wio bases his dlingnosis 
exclusively upon the axthority of the accounts of the 
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vangelists, Gre being no other souress{ The “ ex ore 
(uo te judico” s in this case an impudest sophistry, for 
if Chret’s conduct was that of a madman, the 
‘Evangelists who recounted it, and the millions of persons 
cultured and uncultured alike—who have read and 
Delieved their accounts, would eatily bave discovered the 
fats, since ia every age historians and men of culture 
luave invariably made distinctions between madnest and 
mental sanity. To base a theary on certain phrases of 
on the isolated commentary of conterparsres, thea, can 
only be regarded a8 a forw of misplaced ingenuity. 

Some paychiatrists think they have indisputable 
proof of the madness of St. Francis of Assis, in the 
opinions of bis contemporaries The Piorati may admit, 
that St, Francis was regarded as foolish, and that "ike 
acmadman he was scoffed at and pelted with stones and 
‘with mud by bis relatives and by strangers”. But there 
is something more to obscrve bere. It quite common 
to bear iz connection with exceptional persons that they 
‘have the repttation of being fools’. The populace did not 
‘consider only St. Francis a8 mad, but also Brother Exidio, 
Brother Bernard, and others of the tears whom be sent 
‘out upon missions to Germany and Hungary. Indeed all 
‘who ran counter to the curently accepted levelé of morale 
‘and babits were wo accounted. It is, however, to be noted 
that the multitude in former centuries, as at the present 
day, has never attached the same meaning to the terms 
‘madman "or ‘fool’ that is attached to thers ia psycho- 
pothology. Tt & certainly true that even in our own 
times the term ‘madzan’ is still gretsitously applied 
to the greatest poets and philosophers, and to the most 
Aiatinguished astists and politicians. Great national and 
international moveents, inspiced by the loftiest social 
lsterests, have been looked upon as classic instances of 
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piychopathic epidemics. But this is merely an ignorant 
extension of the term. For the rest, the most modern 
school af pryebo-pathologists—to take Jaspers a2 one 
instanco—declaes that the word ‘madman’ is devoid of 
significance, since it can indicate equally an idiot or a 
aman of geniss. 

Si. Francis did undoubtedly commit extravagant acts, 
‘but aside from the fact that itis dificult for us now to 
estimate them in their true proportions, they did not 
constitute any serious evidence in support of madness, 
‘even for his own contemporaries. Tertullian, too, was 
‘contidered to have been a ‘cracked bmin" at times, 
‘because of the extraordinary farbion of his attire alter 
bis conversion to Christianity. This, however, did not 
lead his contemporaries to regard him as a trae madman ; 
‘oor bas any alicnist—unkes, perhaps, we except (hove 
of tontay—discovered any insanity in Cis intellectual 
Carthaginian 

‘Any reputation of randsess in regard to St. Francis of 
Ansisi certainly must have vanished by 320, when Dante 
smentionad him in the faroos passage of the Paradise. In 
Addition to this itis undisputed that, when immediately 
{ollowing the death of St. Francis, Gregory TX summoned 
‘the Cotlege of Cardinals to discuss the reasons for his 
‘canonization, no mention was then made of madness. Not 
id any word of it circulate on the occasion when the 
‘canonization was promulgated at Assisi, although only 
a short time intervened between his death and this 
‘occurrence, on r6th July, Y228. Then, too, the extteime 
rapidity of the diffusion of the Franciscan order—wich 
spread throughout the whole of Exrope—would seem to be 
fn argument against the existence of any publis opinion 
‘that St. Francis was a madman According to Pst 
elle Vigne, the chancellor of the Emperor Frederick, 








‘ose half of Christendom joined the Third Onder of 
St. Francis and “because of that difason the power of 
Heaven became far more formidable, roore profitable 

. than that of Earth ” 

‘Besides this lack of objective proofs, an important 
pragmatic question arises: Could a madman be 20 
altruistic, 20 flawien in morals, so prodigious in orgeni- 
sation, as to maintain bis activity Uhroughoat a period 
of at least twanty years (the period of tie that elapsed 
‘between his conversion and his death) without developing 
dementia ? This, of course, is the objection of positive 
paychiatry. . 

‘Consequently we must agree that before having recourae 
0 equivocal, fallacious, or extrinsic criteria, tis exentin! 
to prove a case with the sound roethods of positive 
piychiatry, based upon facts belonging to the present, 
or facts brought up to date by an historical criticism which 
is above suspicion. 

‘The evidence of facts and their carefal examination lead 
‘as to distinguish between * normal’ and “pathological” 
ytticsa, 





2. Normal, Impere, and Morbid Mysticiem : 
Pathological Conversions 
Everyone knows what is meant by ‘normal ' mysticism, 





that seems to us bighest, most unattainable, most 
‘mysterious. The experiences of mysticism, indeed, 
‘transcend all religions and are the common heritage 
‘of all secsitive and receptive souls. Since empirical 
‘paychology finds irrational intuition and emotion among 
‘the peychic functions along with reason, and since, on the 
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‘other hand, general peychology eed mot confine itself 
to the testimony of arid souls and sluggish brains any 
more than to the statements of members of an anti- 
Clerical auambly, raysticism may therefore be considered 
‘ntzely normal. 

Owing to the considerable extension given to the term, 
‘the public think they can designate mysticism and 
‘asceticism and similar phenomena of conscioumess 
“a Fila fort", as nothing more ner less than alicnations 
of the mind Ribot, however, bas already dissipated 
certain misconceptions, and we can reafirm the fact 
‘that alicnation—if it exists—occur only in the case of a 
lasting dat fort, with its inevitable impairment of the 
[PeyChic personality and the organism of the patient 

Nothing whatever is gained by returning to the 
‘arguments of medical poleraks io support of the patbo- 
logical theory of mystics. Mysticiam is not counter to 
reavon ; it is beyond it, Reason is discuraive ; but beyond 
‘the *sodalized* consciousoeas there exists the individual 
consclonmess, which corapletes the other, or—wbat 
‘amoants to the same thing—is the mould in which the 
social consciousness is shaped. Contact with mystery does 
not, in fact, distard the scentiSc consciousness, because 
there is no mystery in science. Mystery is beyond and 
above what we know and whst we imagine ourselves, 
capable of knowing. It is aot the function of logic 10 
fect the oounectioa between things and their meanings, 
TBidden in symbols. It is the function of intuition, of 
poetry, of ile. 

‘ystic analytic knowledge i, agaio, x diffrent matter ; 
it consists in the intellectual-verbal translation of that 
‘which in reality postestes no precise imagery, which 
thas no adequate expresion, unless perbeps, a9 Goethe 
‘thought, in msi. But itis sot jastfiahle to regard much 
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mystic as the exceptional state of consciousness 
‘which we call morbid. The intellectulizing of our 
emotions is a normal process. One might, perhaps, 
oosider that the immersion of sel in the mystic 
world of fantany, with its strange arabeaques, ite 
cxotic and instable legends and mythology. is the sign 
of « morbid consciousness. We must not equivocate on 
‘this point ; such mysticism may be pottry, or at the 
vumeat the superstracture of a more or Jew mathetic 
faith ; but it cannot be intanity unless the world of 
fantasy is intensely and permanently conceived of 99 
1 tangible realty because of the aims and seceasitis 
inherent in the individual enslaved by his canssthesin 
{according to Blondel) and deaf to the collective voice, 
ties in short, the world fs translated into a personal 
and logical conception. 

‘To give an example : in mysticism there is « frequently 
mentioned ‘law of substitution” (Huysmans, in his 
Ew Ronde, repeatedly alludes to ‘substitution by prayer") 
‘by which the mystic deliberately takes upon himself the 
tousden of a tevible etruggle aguintt strong teraptation, 
intentionally "substituting" imself for an individual 
‘who, in such a confit against evil, would be unable to 
exert an equal degree of resistance. In this ease there 
4s a fusion of a profound faith and an altruiem which is 
Nevoic, It is eeltevident that a symaptom of thie kind 
does not belong to psychiatric semeictics. 

“The traditional mysticism of the pesitve religions and 
that of devout sools is not to be regarded as morbid, 
precisdy becanse it is not a fersonal production, the 
work, that is, of the “pure peychalogist” within the 
fndividual, and thus does act invest the whole paycho- 
socal personality ofthe subject, but leaves his recogzition 
of social and cotnic ceaity unaltered. The mysticism 
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of Dante and of-all the great philosophers and saints 
and ports should be omsidered as normal, alhongh 
accompanied by dreams and visions, by revelations and 
intuitions, by moral fevers and by the most daring 
symbolism For exaple, ‘the religion of the heart ' to 
which Dante refers in the Conoinio was combined in im 
with the most rigocous sense of rationality, thos forming 
4 great and pure consciousness, frse from all traces of 
morbidity. 

On the other hand, morbid mysticism—which in its 
ultimate analysis proves to be a pseudo-mysticm oF 28 
Récdjac characterizes it a degradation of mysiciom—bot 
‘in process of formation, and in its nal form, is entiely 
‘personal, that is to say, extrancous to any etbico- social 
imperative. It is this extraseoumness which appears to 
me as constitating, from the peychologcal appect, the 
‘most specitic mark of morbidoess. Morbidness may, 
Ihowever, aise in other conditions ; for instance, by an 
tanwonted inteasity and frequency in an individual of 
taditional mystic phenomeca, in themselves normal ; 
cox by their occurrence in subjects who are akeady mentally 
ness. 


Experience teaches us thet itis by no means exceptional 
for devout toul—even those in no way disased—to 
‘undergo mystic crises containing a strongly erotic element, 
more or Jess voluntarily combated and repressed. Soch 
‘casts, however, are not true instanoes of morbid mysticiam, 
chiefly because the psychic personality of the patient is 
not subjugated in any lasting way ; but on the other 
hand, we canmot segard such cases as corresponding 
to the nomal mystician of tradition. This is why in 
[practice there is a third classiScatioa of mysticism, which 
is termed ‘impure’. ‘ Impure’ mysticinm, as contrasted 
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‘with the narmal, which we call" pare’, a socalled because 
does not appear in the subject with that degree of 
‘sublimation which ‘ pare‘ mysticism has reached in the 
evolution of individual and social ethics. * Impure” 
anysticiom is atavistic—e throw-beck to the roots of the 
‘dividual ; a momentary regression to origins. On the 
other hand, ‘ morbid" mysticism, in the payehopathic 
‘sense, ia not only morbid on account ofits origins, bat also 
by reason of the roental states of the mystic, which will 
neither sllow 2 Voluntary sublimation nor the acceptane: 
of traditional religious experience, which bas been already 
subtimated (by definition). Finally, morbid mysticism 
oes not allow of the recognition of its own inferiority. 
‘Aa everyone Knows, an individual may experience 
‘exual emotions while undergoing mystic experiences ; 
‘which confirms the affinity of origin of these two affective 
states, This fact, however, does not give the slightest 
character of abnormality to the mystic experience itself, 
Havelock Ellis, who is under no sxspicion of partiality 
in this relation, states that “a man who # caried away 
by religious emotion cannot be held responsible for the 
{odicegt emotional ceslts of is condition, but he is 
responsible for theie control 
‘This is very true; the fact of a comman origin is 
‘nsuficient to establish « pathalogica connection betwect, 
mysticism and eroticiem. The relation needs to be 
verted not oaly in the unooeecious and in sotoraatiaes 
but in the consciousness of the iodividaal. This is why 
there is little support for the pathological theory of 
mysticism in the fect that eroticism and mysticism have 
‘been found in association thronghout the history of all 
religions and customs. 
Religious prostitation described by Herodotus and 
‘Strabo—which was so comman in Cyprus and in Phernicia, 
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Carthage, Judea, Armenia, Indie, and elsewhere, end not 
inkrequently associated with cruelty of every Kind and 
even with human sacrifice, is only an additional proot of 
the community or afSnity of sex and religion. which we bave 
slready exaphasized. But this does not jastify the belie 
‘that these prostitutes and sanguinary sccerdotalits were 
all insane and oa a per with our own paranciacs, epileptic, 
and paychopathic erotic. Tradition, custom, adaptation, 
‘and imitation suficiently explain the practices of ancient 
religions and the aberrations of Asiatic culty transported, 
to Rome, rach as thote of Cybele and Atti. 

Such distinctions are indispensable if we are to avoid 
‘otacare and equivocal misanderstandings which confound 
the truth, and which have been constantly employed by 
the polemicist, the dilettante, and the pedant, 


‘A digression must here be made on the subject of the 
community or affinity of the origins of religious emotion 
‘and sexual emotion, in order to avoid misconception. 
‘The psychologist and positivist philosopher, Ribot, 
early states that: “La prychologie det auteurs, qui 
réduiseat tout (a region) A un érotisme dévié, est 
amcoup trop simpliste et mullement applicable & tous 
Jes cas.” The psychiatrist and rationalist sociologist, 
Forel, who has been so largely occupied with this problem, 
observes: "It would be absolutely false to attampt to 
‘firm that religion in itself is derived from semual 
sensatiogs.”*? 

‘These two quotations, selected at raodom from a 
umber, clearly indicate that, for the positivist, this 
community and affinity (or, to be moe precise, 
direct derivation} refer, not to all religions experiences, 
‘but only to such as provoke a personal enjoyment in 
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‘the oubject; a ratifcation which he does not project 
‘upon his neighbour, ar upon humanity as a whole. 

"When Schopenhauer in bis work Neue Peralipemena 
‘elton the similarity between certain creations of genius 
and certain forms of the masculine sexual instinct, and 
‘when be declared that “love is the burning point of the 
will”, be enunciated nothing new, and offered no proof 
of the pathology of geaius. When ethnologist, and 
lrysicians like Fore and Bioch, and many others point 
to the connection between sexuality and religion, they 
‘merely repeat « conviction that has been widely diffused 
since the Middle Ages. Tee wnlortunate thing is (hat 
‘one cannot derive from these facts the practical 
Arcuctioas which so many would Like, Therefore there 
fs nothing surprising to me~-or to any who interest 
hemsetves in questions of science, apart from politica 
{a the statement ofthe highly competent and non-Catholic 
Ivan Bloch: "It is incorrect and irrational to reproach 
the Catholic Church, as some oodern writers have done 
—though they are certainly not writers highly versed 
in the history of civitization—for the presence and the 
influence of elements of sexoality in its dogmas and 
sitals." 





In closing this digression, we would re-emphasize, in 
deference to the facts, that it is essential to distinguish 
pathological from normal mysticism, and to divide the 
latter into ‘impure’ and ‘ pure" (normally wblimated) 
mysticism, 1t is the pathological subject who displays 
repalsive monstrosities, o at least an almoct systematic 
rmixtare of mystie symptoms with symptoms of eroticism 
and insanity. 

‘The Hterature of peychiatry is fll of facts which 
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demonstrate the fcoqaency with which mysticiam ix 
amoriated with sereafity in the insane. Esqurol, Ieard, 
Friedreich, Schroeder van der Kolk, Kraft-Ebing, and 
among later writers, Lembroto, Mariser, Roemer, Kart 
Holl, Hermano Gurkel, Forel, Heinrich’ Weine!, Bloch, 
tnd Havelock Eis have all expounded and. commented 
pon cases of this description. Mystioerotic aberra- 
tons Rave been found also among the great mystics 
of history. Ta Jakob Boeke, for example, we find the 
‘dentiScation with Chast, which, in the sense we have 
aeady explained, is common to all mystics; ut be had 
Ase a strange conception of Lucifer and Adem, which 
had a basis homosexual and hermaphrodite tendencies, 
‘with mozerous parmnoide) symptoms." 

Erotic msticam bas predominated in certain enviroa- 
tents in every age and is all places. A modern example 
fall of tragedy is that of Rasputin® There are also 
{individual instances of exatation which are very clse t0 
‘the morbid; such as Fra Bianoo dx Siena, and Jacopone 
a Todi. These cases are partly attributable to their 
epoch, and to the customs of thet day, and partly, ont 
xnnot doubt, (o the ardour of their own temperament, 
‘The ‘seatophagous’ mystice, who are not moomnod, 

the Catholic writer Maxime de Montmorand bismst! 
hat candidly avowed, do not always deserve to be 
considered madimes, although scatophagy is habitually 
seen umang idiots and demeats. ’kislire seintemont 
serdide of Sister Louise dz Néant, which is alluded to 
by Brémond, does not canstitute the typical history ofall 
aystics, however overcome by the pasion of humility 
We must not forget that Sister Louise had lived in a 
Ihesptal for the insane | 

‘On the other hand, the recoguition of tranitiocal zones 
1s Bere relevant, since the conception of normality is 
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extremely clastic, and there in a great soultipicity of 
individual vasdamtsfeoca type. 

Oskar Pfister recently enumerated the symptoms of 
morbid mystciom, both phyxislogcal and payeble, fo 
connection with the stody of « medieval nan, called 
Marguerite Eboer. Among the symptoms dealt with 
‘were the identification of hersell with Christ, the 
‘rajtction of hes own seamsaity upon Christ, the polarza 
tion of antagonistic tendencies, and so forts. But Paster 
‘very rightly crmphasics the fact that Marguerite Ebnes's 
‘was not a true sublimation, but at most an uplifting of 
the libido towards transformation into higher activity of 
ethical value. 

Tis indeed true that certain conversions are arrested 
at the frat phase of sublimation, Others, even more 
common, never attain even that phase of sublimation, 
but indulge in a parely theoretical sublimation, while 
in practice Eros overcomes Caritas, or else the former 
cxlebrates & fleeting and monstrous alliance with the 
latter. But such bankruptcies of conversion do net count. 
Tn true converts, with whom we are here concerned, the 
anversional eycle is completed. In them, the process 
of conversion finds its outlet im ection and in a new will 
to live. 

If we pass into the purely psychiatric Geld, the ement 
of pathology is enormously increased. How many case 
there are of psychopathic hysteria, of paraphresia, 
‘of epilepsy, and of paranoia, which present to 
‘ua ecstatle phenomena, sensory hallucinations with 
an erotic religious content, Kinesthetic, verbomotor, of 
‘euital hallocinations, plans for grandioce ecclesiastical 
‘or social reforms with a sexzal Bass, prophecy during 
‘wexvol excitement, and the lke. These are cases of true 
‘pathological mysticiam, that is. of the rebirth of the mystic 
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subsonscious and its deformation in some personalities, 
ve to abnormalities ox disease (primary 
secondary} of the cerebeal cortex. The payebosia 
lise, however, consists preciely ia this abnormality 
or disease, which eventually expresesiteel in terms of 
conseionsness, and in the expression deforms the sub- 
conscious material; it does not consist in the liberated 
and reactivated exboonscious material itzell, or ix the 
symptoms considered by themselves. An ballucination 
alone, a crisis of dysthymsia, ipothymy, stigmatization, 
the products of the deepest stratum of the subeonscios, 
are insufficient to characterize a person as insane, or to 
characterize him as religions. What is further needed 
is the conscious elaboration of the contents which have 
bee: berated 





Finally, we are justified in inquiring whether oF no there 
ate distinetly morbid conversions, There can be no doubt 
whatever that such cases are to be met with—and indeed 
‘with some frequency—daring the so-called epidemics of 
rmysticiam, In these cases the morbidity i demonstrable, 
leas by the manner in which they aredetermined—through 
suggestion, imitation, or fear—than by excess in mystic 
practices and the concomitaner of facts which are 
undoubtedly morbid. That these art cates of pscudo- 
‘conversion i demoostrated by their transience. 
Individual morbid conversions are much lass common 
than morbid mass conversions. I have, however, had the 
opportuaity, during the past few years, of observing two 
cates of women suffering from a manic-depressive 
peyehouis. One, « Protestant, and the other, a Jewess, 
had become fervent converts to Catholicism, during 
‘the phase of depression. I have no history of the former 
after her conversion. A& to the other, I know that at the 
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ead of the depeescive cycle she stl] remained a Christian, 
bot all the fervour had burat itself out, and with it, the 
bogimning of her sublimation of the libido, 

More interesting st is the ease of another of my 
ations, also affeced by a manic-depresive psychosis of 
the caste type, although the symptoms were not always 
serious. During the manic pases of the payehosis, 
this patient pasted from Catholciam to Anglicanism, and 
from Anglicaniem agsia to ather form of region, making 
these changes of cult several times, and on one occasion 
with public ceremony. In thi lady's case, however, there 
‘was a total absence of subliation. From that aspect 
thecefore, this case must be considered a paeudo-con- 
‘version, even if it cannot be cad marbid 

Morbid conversions are to be met with in art. For my 
fown part, T cannot bot believe that the conversion of 
Madame Gervasis, the becoine of the cxihrated novel 
by the brothers de Goncourt was of the morbid type. 
Te does not matter whether or 0 its morbid mature was 
secognited as such even by the antbors. 





3 Visions, Voices, Revelations, and Hallucinations in 
Mystics and in he Insane 


Nothing is more commoc in the legends of the saints, 
fand the histories of the converted, than their belief in 
sensory contact with the divine. Following the vision of 
‘Damascus, similar phecemena of communication between 
God and the elect were maltiplied. After St. Francis 
received the stigmata, there followed a mucousion of 
sore forty other stigmatizations. And sow we rust ask 
ourselves whether these followers of St. Francis and all 
the visionaries of history should rightly be considered as 
‘mentally affected? No. On the contrary, we consider 
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that an advanced semeitic oan offer criteria, at least 
in certain cases, for distinguishing the isolated phenomena 
which many religious souls present frem those similar 
cor indeed analogous symptoms displayed by the insane, 
It is a serious mistake to transier to the fild of 
nocal individval poychology, conceptions, iterpeetar 
tions, and terminology properly belonging to payeho- 
pathology. At oce period the tenn * degeneration” ws 
has abused: a little later we heard of ‘double 
Petionalties’; and moce recently stl of the * pathon 
logical unconscious 

T think that a greater degree of caution in argument 
and a more penetrating observation and analysis, would 
materially ai in clarifying the situation. For example, 
among the younger peychiatrists the terms Ayateico 
‘Pryehopathic ot epileptic are gratuitously applied to 
‘every religiogs mystic who is reported to have bad 
experince of states of ecstasy with visions or crises of 
Wee matare. They forget that the true hysterical ecstasy, 
somsambulimn oc viglambules, and the equivalent 
peychoeplepey, are all phenomena followed by amnesia. 
‘When the ssints or the mystics present pheomenn of 
apparent ecstasy or rapture, accompanied by complete 
cortancous anesthesia and followed by amnesia, the 
Physician cannot fail to recognize the morbid character 
‘af these symptoms, But the truth is that inthe majority 
‘of instances, even shea inseasibilty accompanies the 
state of rapture, there is no amnesia, end whatever 
coeur in these ecstasis is remembered by the subjects 
‘oenuelves. Tn such cates no peychiatrst can dlaguoee 
such raptures as somsambuistic or epileptic attacks. 
“Jeergensen bas written that Christianity isa region of 
revelations and of visions, meaning by revelations what 
others call inspirations, that is to say, certain teas oF 
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cisions inapired in the subject by the divinity reveating 
tae in this expcens xay* tic cecemary to determine 
‘what is meant, in mystic, by virions. 

Let us begin by observing that such 2 defnition is 
vo easy ane, Because of the inaccurate and tendential 
manner in which visions are described. One is justified, 
‘moreover, in observing that true hallucinations in the 
‘ychiatric sense, are very mach rarer amoog mystics than 
{is commonly thought. Even the visien of Damascus, 
related in the Acts of the Apastes, was probebiy not 
altogether a true hallucination, Saul saw a flash of light 
streaming from heaven. The Christopbany and the 
voice Tard could tave been phenomena of another 
‘ature, provoked by tbe inital sensory phenomenon. 
‘We keow that the Messianic or apastotic conscience 
aways had formative elements other than sentorial 
factors, 10 which, However, their Sorraation was often 
referred, Thus the Christophanies of the apostles and the 
ciples were assuredly not true hallucinations, or, at 
any rate, they were ot ballucnations alone, The Acts 
say in one passage that the companions of Saul heard the 
‘vive but saw nothing: while in another, that they saw 
‘the Light but heard 0 voice. The fast version would 
seem to be the more probable, The words of Jesus in 
‘Aramaic refered to in the Acts, are considered by many 
‘as an aratorical fabccation interpolated into Paul's 
self-defence before Agrippa. Thus it seems probable 
‘hat the pathological feature was the blinding of his 
sight, and not the vision and the voices. Nor can the 
subsequent interpretations of his vision given. by Paul 
‘Bimeelf be regarded as pathological. 

Tt in necemary to go deeply into this most important 
problem of mystic visions, St. Pani astended into the 
third beaven, as Dante visited the three other-wocialy 
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realms ; Christ spoke through St. Catherine of Siens, as 
Zarathstre through Nietzsche (this is the simile of 
‘Teegensen). Certain visions of St. Catherine of Siena and 
‘of St, Bridget, like those of the mystics Sno and 
Swedenborg, are phenomena very similar to the visions of 
poets, and of arists in general, We sball ce later wherein 
lies the difference. We must meanwhile Limit ourselves to 
the statement of a serious doubt as to the ponsbiity of 
« payehiateic explanation of mystic visions. The diagnoves 
fof epileptic. or hysterical ballucination advanced by 
certain paychiatists are totally unjustisable, even when 
they do not follow the deplorable practice of exaggerating 
the clinical picture whenever a given case fails to present 
‘the necessary features, an easy method of certain alienats, 
fortunately of a former day. 

‘The visions and revelations of the mystics and the 
devout have no specific characterstic other than the 
“atate of faith’ by which they ure uocompanied, that Is, 
‘the interpretation of their causation and their content. 
Fantasy plus faith ; that isthe substance of the greater 
part of mystic visions and voices. Faith certainly does 
not admit ofa psychiatric explanation, inesmauch 9 faith 
and belie are states of the most normal consciousness, 
slely studied by contemporary peycholgy. An 
individval who refers something exceptioaal which has 
befallen his body or mind to the transcendental, is not to 
be regarded as mentally affected on that account, any 
‘mote than the traditionalist, the imitator. the ilterete, oF 
‘the ingenvoes child ; nor mast we confuse with the 
pychopath the subject whois impelled by moral impulmy 
to retum towards the faith of his childhood. 

Ttis an undoubied fact, end one which maty authors 
frequently confirm, that fantasy-vision, rather than trae 
allocation, characterises religions spits. If we 
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read attentively we find frequent evidence of the 
individual himself being clarly conscious that he is not 
concerned with am experience of sensory reality, but 
simply with a vision, the conteot of which he arcepts. 
“Wercad of just such en instance in the Acts of the Apostle, 
‘when wo come to the account of St. Peter in prisan. To 
‘him, confined in chains, there appeared an angel who 
‘unloosed kim, and then Peter “went oat, and followed 
‘him ; and wist not that it was trae which was done by the 
angel; but thought he saw a visioa.” (Acts x1, 9) 

‘At the time of the celebrated conversion of Ratisborme 
and again on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
‘that event in 2892, the coavert was alladed to as insane, 
particularly on accoont of bis vision of the Immaculate 
‘Virgin whieh be had bad in the church of Sant’ Andrea 
dele Fratte in Rome" But perusal of the ife of 
Ratsbonne, who survived his conversion by more than 
forty-two years—he died at the age of seventy in 2884— 
‘and the critical study of bis works, suficintly refute all 
lagna of mental infirmity. As to the vision, which 
‘was maid to be the cause of his unlooked-for convection, 
‘careful analysis enables us to infer that it was nothing 
else but 2 most luminous, cler, and lively reproduction 
tf the already vivid image of the Madonna stamped on 
1 medal which he had been wearing round his neck for 
several days. Ratisboane was never subject to hallucion- 
tions belore or after the vision in Sant’ Andrea delle 
Finite, But the stats of bis soul during those days of 
spiritual ferment, would aloce supply suficient reason for 
the vision, 








‘Many writers have declared that the great mystics of 
Iistory were aluost invaciably subject to hallucinations. 
‘Wenow know how to estimate the value of such sweeping 
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statements. At the same time we must admit that the 
reliable biographies we posess—nct the Ingendary lives 
compiled for the edification of the faithfal—and the 
autobiographies of the mystics themselves (when thee 
are not purely oneirc ot fantastic productions) do indeed 
raveal pseudo-hallucinations (geychic hallucinations), 
‘ar radimentary hallucinations (clementary or abortive 
Tballoinations). For instance Swedenborg # forthe most 
part did not experience poycho-sensory phenomens, but 
‘ually had elementary visions or avditious—which were 
even ‘willed"—when he concentrated upen a particular 
point, whether exterior o¢ interior. 

‘Hence itis perfectly natural that a minor sensory event 
{a rudimentary hallucination) or a mere excited imagina- 
tion should provoke the apparition of « content, already 
conscious oF unconscious, whick reproduces the dominant 
ideas of the subject and his mast powerful aspirations 
Such phenomena are ‘wishfulflments’, akin to the 
realisations of desires which occur in dream, At this 
‘point, the vision ar the audition becomes compler, and 
fakes on the appeartner of a plastic: hallucination. 

‘The grater pat of the ‘wondertal visions’ of the 
Blessed Angela of Foligoo were visions of the inner sight, 
‘And in the tame way the ‘divine embeace’ and the 
siraeutons visions of the Body of Jenss Crist and of the 
Infant Jesus were nothing but’ evations in sprit, 

‘All this occurs also in the fotane, an well as in 
‘the hollucinated, “The difference here is thatthe insane are 
chronic patients (affected with dimociation oc with mental 
isintegration}, such as the parancids, the paraphrenica, 
‘and imbecile in the delirious phase; and their recognition 
i an easy matter for the competent peychiatrst. 

Delacroix! has wade a conscientions and extremely. 
accurate study of the haocinatory pheaomena of the 
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‘mystics, He is alo of opinion that these phenomzca are 
almest never seasory visions or extersal auditions; ia 
other words they are not true hallucinations of sight oF 
Ihearing. All the mystics distinguish between ’ external’ 
and ‘intemal’ voices, between ‘true" visions and 
fantastic‘, and distingsish both these irom the words and 
Visions ‘of the intellect". And indeed each of these is an 
entirely different phenomenon. Suzo, for example, usually 
‘bad visions like dreams with the eyes open ; but not 
oneiric Ballucinations such az are described by the 
psyehiauist Régis, Tn the mystics we are dealing with 
the occurrence of phenomena resembling mental repre= 
{entations, accompanied by the sense of passivity (imposed 
from without, or, in otber words, by God) 

‘These phenomena have been called ‘ paycbic bal 
sinations” by Baillarger, and ‘ poeudo-ballucinations” 
‘by Hagen. Delacroix, however, thas vome interesting 
remarks to make about them. “Bailarger* bases his 
category of paychic hallucinations on the testimony 
‘of the mystics, on the observation of dreams, as well 
as.on the study of the insane. Séglas™ who bas made a 
‘iliant study of the question, conelades tht the peychie 
hallucinations of Baillarger are not ail of one kind, but in 
reality include : (x) imple reveries of the waking state ; 
(2) mental representations which are vivid, precise, 
fintematic, and cot produced at will (the prewdo- 
Aallucinations of Kandicky) ; (3) paycho-motor (verbal) 
Ihallocinations, 

‘Those belonging to the second category are most 
frequently described by the mystics who allede to them a5, 
“ visions with the eyes of the soul ”, and so forth. Tt is 
to be regretted that Séglas should have admitted the 
second category of poychic hallucinations, not because 
‘they socat frequently in the inssne, but simply on the 
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‘ass of the evidence of the mystics and that of BaiDazger 
and of Kandisky ! Asis well known, the latter decribed 
{in 1885 two cases of preudo-hallucination. The first was 
1 case of visual representations of great intensity which 
were involuntary and which oocarred with closed eyes. 
{in the second, the patient interpreted his visual and 
auditory pieude-hallucinations as persecution; he 
imagined that it was his enemies who campetled him to 
hear and to see with the ears and the eves of the spirit, 
fand not with his body eyes and ears, It is clear that 
insanity is discernible only in the second of these cass, 
‘and that the madness consisted in the nature of the 
patient's interpretations of his ballucinations. According 
to Kandisky pseudo-ailucioation is sometbing hallway 
Detweea sensory hallocination and mental representation, 
and, taken alone, does not imply alienation, 

We conclude, then. tbat some forms of hallucinatory 
‘phenomena—with the exception of sensory hallucinations 
—are not to Be found among the specie symptoms of 
insanity, but are ruther to be met with among the 
_mystics, as we learn from ther own direct testimony’; and 
‘other forms are peculiar, not to the insane, bot to normal 
persons of extreme sensibiity. The Aalicination of 
resent, the ‘sense of presence", that is, the certainty 
‘of the presence of a person who cannot be perceived by 
Any of the sentes, is x common species of hallncination 
of the muscular sease, which many observers, myself 
included, have discovered in perfectiy normal individuals, 
{in no other way subject to hafucinations. St, Theresa 
Aeciared:: "The cool ses clearly that tomeone is Prevent, 
‘ven thoagh be ia nat perceptible under any form.” Te is 
to be noted that the saint ases the word ‘sees’ not 
“feels”; this excludes the factor of tactile Kinestbesia. 
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A Jowish convert, of complete mental sanity, whowe cam 
leaons ane to be found in Father Mainage's volume, 
‘Noa Comers, expresses herself in the following words 
“ ue evening I fit the presence of my mother. Nothing 
was to be seen or heard through the normal channels 
‘Yet Thad the strongest and the most convincing certainty 
that I had perceived comethig, through I know not 
‘what unkoowa sease.” And one could multiply sinslar 
avorations 

‘The sense of pesence, aconding to Delacroix and many 
others, i aot inherently pathological, but is rather to be 
considered as a dream-phenomenon. I have, in fect, 
obseeved it in the hypaagogic state in completely normal 
subjects, intelligent and sensitive, T would even go further 
and sey that the sense of presence can be experimentally 
induced. By concentrating her attention and desires 
‘on the memory ofa loved person. who may be dead or at 
‘distance, a lady of my acquaintance (of absolute mental 
sanity and balance) can succeed in producing in herselt 
‘the impression that that person i“ neat 

‘We next came to examine what modem yoychiatrats 
have to say upon the subject of plendo-hallicinations, 
and I can find nothing to contradict what has already 
boom said. The pemndo-hallocinations which occur arechiely 
auditory ; occasionally vinual instances aze also found. 
[Bleulee describes some which he has called" extracanspal’ 
hrecxase the subject soon the ballucination, Yat beyond 
the range of bis visual fld, at its extreme edge, or behind 
hie back. 

‘Acoarding to Kripeliz these phenomena are merely 
‘intensely vivid representations or abortive rensory hallu- 
inations ‘rudimentary halloications "at I called them 
just now. Lagaro on the contrary, regards them aa 
‘meatal rapeesentations identical with the narnal prooataen 
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of thought, provoked by cerebral stim inthe representa- 
‘Hoaal cette, but isolated and detached fom the ordinary 
processes of assocation, and therefore regarded ab 
objective by the subject. From whet Tani and Logaro 
say, it wood appear that their morbid character ix 
derived trom the interpretations wisich the patients give 
to them, and ftom the syraptoma by which they ate 
accompanied, such as Gree hallucinations, impubes 
corresponding 10 the content of the pacudo-hallucina- 
lon, impulses which are altogether automatic, a 
subsequent more or less complete amnesia, disturbance 
of character, and rote especially, dissociation of thought. 
If pieudo-hallacieations are said to be specie to parancid 
deroentia it is for the precise reason that they are an 
immediate associative effect of the disturbance of the 
will which is to characteristic of Uhese chronic patients. 
When they are observed in subjects tree from schieo- 
phrenia, that isto say persons who are not dissociated, 
wwe cannot regard them at being detnite symptoms of 
fasaaity. That the mystioe with peychic hallucinations 
are not schizopbrenes is clearly demonstrated by the 
unity of their thought and of their coaduct, by the 
‘reyence of complete and frequent volitional proceses, 
and also by the noticeable absence of the elastic symptonnt 
of schizophrenic disociation. For example, in the histories 
of the myztics and in the souls of the religious and the 
devout, T have never discovered symptoms of insane 
negativism—eeither ides of negation (however abundant 
the phenomena of peychic conflict}, aor what Bless ® 
calls symptoms of “antiemae 


‘There remain the tras and complete halhicinations. 
‘One cannot deny thet these may at times be found among 
raystica. Bot it is well known that true hallocinatfons— 
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that sto say, hallucinations accompanied by a maximum 
of seatory exesience—do not consitae actus alienation. 
[Everyone reoogrises that hallcination, and wot isons 
alone, are posible occurences in moments of altered 
nervous and peychic tensa, sach as general bypotension 
and hypotonia, reniting fram fasting and exhaustion, 
This has bea observed by al the older alienist, and, 
among. Tallans, notably by Lombrovo. Experiencing 
hallocination, therelore, means nothing more serous 
(han finding onetell in an exceptional state of nervous 
tension. This accounts for the fact thet Profesor Henry 
Sidgwick was abie to find, 42 the remalt of bis famous 
inquiry, that seven and cightteaths per cent of the 
men, and twelve per cent of the women questioned, had 
had hallucinations 

The diffrence betweea the hallucination of the sane 
1nd thove of the inane, consists in this—that while chey 
fare unertcally accepted Dy the later, the same recaty 
thom. Goethe and Verga exprienord tallycinatons, 
which they corrected. Not so the paralytic dement, Guy 
de Maspamant. Uf, however, the sane subject i already 
4 the religious” sate offi he wil scope the content 
of the hallicination, snd wil not rectify the hallucination 
list, ince ts mortid mechani: escapes his rcoguition, 
aind—becate of his fith—be wil even balieve bis vison 
possible, Sach a mystic might cerainly merit the tile 
of dreamee of visionary, and come, eventoaly, tobe called 
halucinated ; but never, nls other facts bear it out, 
could he be called a madman. 

Indeed, if one considers the great contoverties which 
have alvaye raged about the subject of ballcinatory 
phenomena (peyehiatrists should reread the celebrated 
icussion of the Soeité Médico peychologique of Parix 
in 1056, ix which the mont famous peycisarine of that 
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amie epoch in French paychiatry took pert), if one 
studies the discussion caried on today in regard to 
poychic hallucinations, one Beccmes mere and more 
peraded of the truth of what was said above—that 
even trun sensory hallecnations are compatible with a. 
sound mentality. This was the claim of the French 
alienists, particularly Pacchappe, in times past, and ia 
four day of Schile and almost al! peychiatrsts, One is 
persuaded that a true haliscination once experienced may 
be recalled by an eifot of the wil, as the great alicaist 
Brietre de Boismont demonstrated ; and, finally, that 
insanity does not consist in any particular symptom, 
Dut in a disterbawe of the enive prychic personality, 
which produces the metal compalsion which is the true 
characteristic of mental disease. 

T may mention one farther fact, whieh, in exy opinion, 
can be otiland for 2 definitive differential diagnesis 
between normal and pathological mysticim, 

Hf mystics njeet to sentory or ptychie hallucinations 
were mentally disensed they would—at least with the 
passage of years—tll into dissociation of the schizophrene 
ype. In fact, all alienists, and especially Bianchi in 
Italy, agree that the frequency of Wallucnations and the 
long duration of the hallucinatory periods ead to 
disintegration of the psychic personality, and this to 
f stale of permanent and incerable mental deficiency. 
‘Now if as we know, there are mystics concerning whom it 
is rexatded that ehroughoat their whole lives they bad 
visions, hallucinatory auditions, the sense of presence, 
voices of the soul, and so forth—and examples of euch 
mystics ere momerous—who, nevertheless, have not ended 
‘in dementia, weareforond tn came to onear the ather af two 
possible conclusions: either that ther eal ar presomptive 
Jrallucinations were not truly of the kiod which the inmne 
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present, or else that notwithstanding their hallucina- 
‘ons, their mental and zaoral constitutions were extra 
‘ocdimarily resistant. 


Sn conclusion, the individual syraptoms of paycho- 
pathology ate of value in so far as they are indications of 
tn ingane * behaviout ’ determined by a lasting alteration 
of the este personality of the patient. The course of 
insanity differs entirely from the normal courte of 
anetity, even in cases which are cheracteried by the 
‘ceurtence of solemn mystic phenomena, such as visions, 
ecstatic crises, stigmata, and $6 on. 

‘After w study ofthe entire personality and an ascarate 
analyais of the biography of St. Paul, no peychlatrist 
could confuse him with Brandan, “Christ's Madman 
Although St, Paul was a man of weak constitution, timid 
‘and passionate, and possibly an epileptic, be journeyed 
‘without ceasing under the impulse of a powerful ideals, 
reaching, teaching, writing, arguing, exposing himselt 
to grave dangers. and in the end facing martyrdom, 
Brandano lived between 1490 and 1554, At the age of 
thirty-eight he became suddenly converted after receiving 
fn injary to one of his eyes; bat he continued ta behave 
‘with impulsiveness pride, and hatred. even daring to make 
an attempt upon the lle of Don Diego de Mendoza; and 
Ged equally without infamy ar fame, a Bittle before the 
fall of the Republic of Siena for whose sake he had 80 
constantly struggled and prophesied ™ So, again, there 
is no parallel between the Messianiam of Jesus and that 
of the many other messishs who have preceded aod 
followed him down to the time of the petwvdo-Delphic 
Naundorfl or the still moce recent David Lazzaretti.® 
‘The wesianie and reformative ideas of certain unstable 
sinds may, indeed, contain great truths and lofty ideals, 
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‘but the analysis and history of soch individuals mate it 
cary to distinguish the doctrines fram tote who peofast 
‘them, No chronic madman who uttered prophecies 
analogous to thoee of Brandano coald be corspared with 
‘the prophets of Isradl, though they also wert rebellious 
souls, visknt and exalted by the calamities of their 
sountry and aspirations for its advancement. 

In the same way, the plainly pathological identifications 
with Christ or the Apostles of the famous Ciystowtzy 
‘easeians, cannot in any way be likened to the identifica 
tions of tbe contemplative mystics; nor can the ecstasy 
‘of exhtustion produced by dancing, or the dreams dae 
‘to drogs, be compared to the ecstaies of Buddhism or 
Gyistinity. Tt isnot merely « question of degree. It is 
‘rue that the tame phenonsena (granted that they are the 
tame, though this is of rare cocurrencs), can be seen in 
the personalities of the normally constituted as wel as 
inthementally defective; but in normal cases the content 
bhas a univertal value; while in pathological cases 
‘the value is egotistical, and. therefore doomed almost 
atways to sterity, 

Certainly in both cates we are dealing with uncommon 
personalities, soomtrics, or “characters (at one time 
they were even spoken of as "degenerates }; but mental 
disease, insanity, produces characters and eccentrics 
poychologically of a particuler type and organically 
npeciée, 

A Mypiciom and Neurosis 

‘The most accredited authorities are coutent to relet 
the phenomena of mysticien to the swareses rather 
than to insanity. Thisis another aspect of the contraversy, 

‘That the nearopath difers essentially from the dement 
4 a point of view indispentable to a truly pasitive 
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peythintry. Themadmamis socially valules, but thie fa 
not true of the neurotic. He may certainly give evidence 
cf a paychic rupture or imbalance equal to that of 
insanity ; bot it i¢ oot of exch a nature at to constitute 
2 pamanent deformation of behaviour. The psychic 
pentonality possesses considerable resistance to temporary 
extreme oocilations; the cerebral damage is curable; 
‘he ditarbances of character are at once recognized 
tmorbid ideas cam be certcted fa the same way as art 
mere errors of observation or judgment. The neurasthenic 
aay not aly be the possesior of fae intellectual and 
‘eraational capacity, but ay also, inspite of his acune, 
be able to perform « series of actions directed towards 
fan end which is thoroughly justified by his own 
Intelligence. AM this, therefore, excludes the arbitrary 
supposition that the actions of neurasthenics and their 
Intellectual and affective products are the results of 
fuolated neuropathic symptoms. 

‘There are tome paychiatnists who would attribute 
‘Visions and voices to nervous exhaustion and neurosis. 
‘There is, indeed, considerable truth in this idea. In 
normal persons, however, ance this exhaustion is past, 
tat only do the voices and visions cease, but thote who 
were subject to them are also able to criticize them 
judiciously. When this does not occur, there are two 
poseilites; either the subject it & echizophrene of a 
shronie parancise, and not a simple neuropath (aathenic); 
or ele he invests bis visions, voices, dea, and reveries 
with faith, that is to say, with an interpretation supplied 
by his religions belie. It is this added element which, as 
Is already been state, characterises the thoughts of the 
syste and gives tem ther valve, not the mere fantastic 
cr sensory phenomenon. 

It is, of cours, indubitabie that neuroses trequeatly 
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vecur among exceptional personalities; and in 

* exceptional’ mystics and in the converted the neurotes 
may find sn extraordinarily congenial Seld for their 
evelopment. 

Tn fact, according to Freud, the privation (Versagwne) 
of the Bibido is the actual cause of nervous disorder. 
tis, however, also true—stil according to Freod—that 
this privation may be tolerated without any advene 
revolts. The ways of excape for the neurotic subject 
‘are various, ance he has definitely sbut off the broad road 
‘which Luther tected. The frst form of escape consists 
{in supporting privation with a certain nostelgin which 
lends a particular sdnets to renunciation. The second is 
that of equivalents or sabatitutes, which are made poaible 
by the great plasticity of the sexual instincts, The third 
is subtimation—either automatic ot voluntary—with 
which we have already suficiently dealt, Prom this it 
clearly results that the mysti’s renunciation oan eusly 
‘be nostalgic, and that it can also be ‘impure’; but that 
{t need not of necestity descend to the level of pathological 
mysticism, Neither is the mystic fatally predestined to 
neurosis by reason of his renunciation, 

Bat, it may be asked, are converts, like all mystics, 
when they appear to be exceptions! personalities or types 
cof character, to be deemed constitutionally predisposed 
‘or emotionally abocrmal? Undovbtedly the neurotic 
conetitution, 28 a stable condition, is to be found with 
noticeable frequency among the mystics and the more 
otable converts of our own tines and of the past. The 
folated symptoms of neurasthenia, bysteria, and 
eprestian are frequently present in them. 

In particular there are certain peychiatriste who would 
coowider the paycholory of the converted generally a8 
‘belonging to @ variety of one of the two temperaments 
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istingusbed by Keetichmes, more expecially of the 
“weno, oto theso-caledconstitationalcaznasthopaths 
described by Soller, Deny, Carus, and Buseaioo, tis, 
however, noteworthy that thongh the varities of on- 
stitutional types (described by Viola} may throw some 
Light upon the peculiarities ofthe animal nervous system 
and the endocrine glands, they offer no usefl orientation 
concerning the peychologial characteristics, In the 
second place, the schicold temperament which Kretschmer 
‘bases pom the distant analogy of the aymptomology 
of schizophrenia, is too lacking in precise outlines to be 
of use a8 a standard of reference. We may, however, 
observe in regard tothe theory of ecenzsthopathy that the 
Physiology of conesthesia is extremely poor in data, 
‘and that the many hypotheses of prychopatholagy 
Which abenists bave endeavoured to boild upon it are 
highly provisional and insecure. In addition, the com- 
ception of cornasthopathy is so comprebensive that it 
could be wuade to embrace all who in their poycho- 
social life diverge from the human average. 

‘The neurosis, oF the ccrnwsthopathy, ofthe converted 
must, however, be exurined more chsely. That the 
adlectvity of converts has something exceptional about 
4t is beyond quettioa ; and that certain sapeets of the 
religious life are extre-ogica) because atfective is alto 
czrtain, On several occasions I have met ia paychat 
‘theales, even in the phase of acute depression, certain 
experiences which deserve to be called mystic. Ona 
highly intelligent poychasthenic 1016 me that she some 
times experiences a sort of' change of portion "a respect 
of her own ego or of her environment, so that she seems 
to Sind herself in a diferent aphere, ia which the feels 
and sees inexpeesible things. This patient, who wat 
an uobeliaver, asked me anxiously i what she felt was 
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tot an experience of religious mysticiam and whether 
it did not prove the existence of God and of the super- 
natal In this cate it i& evident that the morbid 
lement consisted not in the momentary *depersanalica- 
tion’, but in the amuety—in the alfetive reaction. 
$0 too, among the schizophreass we find the same 
experiences, but in these the moctidity consists only 
fn the inteeetsal reaction (deiions idess), and not 
fn the actual experiences themselves, which are ot 
intrinsically morbi, since there are experiences of this 
ind nuifcently often amang normally intligeat persons, 
who axe quite free from mental disease, and also in 
persons of artistic temperament, 

‘A gull, however, divides mot mccely morbid 
aflectivity from delisiam—in which the conoeptual and 
rntional systems are thrown into confusion, but also 
Aivides the aflective excess of certain mysticn and 
converts from the emotionalism of hysterics 1nd epileptic, 
and aguin divides the exaltations of the mystes 
from the tachypraxia of the ticroeplaschnis hyper 
‘thyroiics or the ideo-affective dissccations of the schivo- 
‘hymes, and 50 forth, 

The same thiog may be said in regard to soantal 
snguish. This darkening of the spiit is familiar to all 
religious souls; but itis neverteles true that the mast 
Poigoant agony that can result feom moral suilering 
fr from remorse for sin or from non-morbid scruples, 
is not comparable with the anxiety of the melancholic, 
{fn whom the intellettual reactions difer so profoundly 
from those of both the normal and the neuropathic 
individual, ot with the anguish of the peychasthenie 
seuch on that described by Janet, which is based on a 
* ante of incompleteness". Agaio, aooording to Blondel, 
the engubh sufered by the peychasthenic is 
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‘undoubtedly an affective state, but it is a state mui 
‘generis, because it is fundamentally individualistic. 
Ie is" pare affectivity’, and as such difiers from the 
affective experiences of individuals pessessod of conscious 
‘ess of the social type. It may at least be regarded, 
apart from Blonde's theory, as 2 persistent dat fot oF 
‘one recurring without logical motivaticn 

It seems useless to introduce fresh medical conceptions 
into the religious field to take the place of tha old 
esuropathic coustiation ; bot et it be thoroughly under- 
stood that constitution means the pecullanty of organie 
structure and temperament." 

The neuropathic diathesis fas well as, tow certain 
‘extent, the psychopathic) which is undoubtedly to be 
‘met with fFequeatly among all exceptional persons and 
among the notable converts also, is nothing more o less 
than a form of individuality. To expres this differently : 
it is an extreme variation of the pertonality—when it is 
wot accompanied by ¢ mecbid process at some period 
‘of fe, The neuropathic constitution must on ne eccont 
‘be confused with insanity, even though the neuropath 
fs less able than others to safeguard bimself against 
insanity. To sum up: this constitutional tendency 
(neuropoychopathic predisposition) Uke every other 
Dredisposition ia medical science, is not pathological in 
respect of the characteristics which it actually presents, 
Dut rather in respect of the possiblity of these 
haructerites embodying thesslves ina morbid. process 
when any favourable, bat foequently unforeseen, 
opportusity occurs. 

It should be added that while it is essential to 
Gatinguish between the constitution and the malady 
itself, it wosld algo be usefol to interpose between the 
two a further distinction, that of clinical orientation, 
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which I have already established for infantile neuro- 
paychiatry 


By taking acrobatic leaps from possibilty to 
probability which showld be based anly on statistios— 
and {rom probability to actuality—which should be 
supported by direct observation—some psychiatrists have 
afimed, in the name of science, the existeace of insanity, 
epilepsy, hysteria, dysthymia, or schizothymia in all 
imho have attracted public attention by reason of their 
‘exceptional thoughts or sctions. Such alienists not 
nly fall into evident logical fallacies, but into errors 
of technique in piychiatry, since the exceptional in 
Dbehaviour becomes identified in their view with the 
‘euro-paychopathic coastitution-—and what sstill worse— 
this again is identified with imtanity prope. 

Such extremists are anconscinuly returning to 
‘rational dingnosia‘—which was known to the 
Alexandsian medical school and mentioned in the 
Corpus Hippocrateum—wbich dispensed with critical 
observations of phenomena and was based upon dialectic; 
‘or elie they are turning towands the outworn theory 
of a morbid substance’, which mcceeded the doctrine 
of demoniacal posession of the Middle Ages and the 
‘elif origina tia, which tad some supporters scarealy 
© century ago. According to this doctrine, once the 
morbid entity had entered the organism—as, for example, 
‘by heredity—it inevitably beceme the absobute master 
of the patient's personality ; and it was revealed, now 
bby cambined somstic and piychic eymptoms, now by 
pevchic symptoms alone, thus demonstrating the 
hereditary fate of the so-called pychopathic constitution 

‘The same criticism should abo be brought to bear 
‘upon the theory of the pathological degeneracy of genius 
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Te is not denied that ove may find men of genius with 
somatic, peychic, oF moral absormalities; or that certain 
superior mon have sufeced from neurosis, poychosis, 
or true mental disease. Caravaggio, for instance, 
‘was a criminal ; Sodoma was a homosexual; Schumane, 
Blake, Wiertz, Nietuxce, and Gemito were mentally 
flected. No one, however, bas ben able, up to tbe 
present, to isolate the ‘specie " abnormality of the man 
of genias This is only another way of saying that 
there are no serious arguments for regarding inventions, 
iscoveriea, or works of art as the ‘direct products of 
mental inGmity. At all events, it cannot be evtablished 
‘that mental infirmity self constitutes the specific, and 
therefore the only, stimulus of the highly intelectual 
‘temperament, and of the elaboration and the liberation 
of the subconscious, and of the production of works of 
genius. Fevers and chrooke illnesses, Uke nervous 
afletions, may sometimes provide the occasion for the 
expression of genius. An example of this is the case 
of the tuetic Féticien Rops, wath is tragic etchings 
icected aguinst womankind. But it must be evident 
to everyone that content, stimulus, and capacty-or 
geslub—are three entizely different conceptions” 

Its, in fact, so extremely dificult to demonstrate that 
a work of artis brought to perfection during the course 
‘of a payeboss of at the exact mament of the explosion 
of & peyehic disturbance, that the audacioss supporters 
of the pathological theory or theory of degeneration, 
We Moreas de Tours, Lombrovo, and their disciples, 
‘were obliged to employ, in order to save their theory, 
a very cutious eethad—that is, the paradox af 
“ equivalence’ which involved a convenient but arbitrary 
extension of 2 clinical conception. According to this 
theory, the inventions of genius or artistic intuitions 
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are to be regarded as the * equivalents of an epileptoid 
seizare or of a transient attack of insanity" But 
the theory of equivalence is unsupported except by the 
ole and insufficient fart that both invention or intuition 
and the epileptic attack have « suboonscions impetus, 
Everyone knows that this point of view is no longer 
hheld even by alienists, and in support of this 
statement I may mention my compatriots Morelli, 
Brogia, and Petrazzani, who are the authors of 
boiliant studies and monographs on the subject of 
degeneracy. 

‘As a matter of fact, when one is considering either 
mad geninset or ineane saints, it is essential to admit 
fone of two altematives: ether they were or are 
suflecing intermittently frum nervous or paychic 
disturbances, or else they are chronje paranoines or 
aranoids who yet are capable intermittently of 
intellectual or moral prodsctions of considerable value, 
In both casan the identification of insanity with genius o 
sainttines is excluded. 

[No one would think of denying that there are religions 
tools tortured by true hallucinations or by other peycbo- 
pathic symptoms, or who are actually alienated. But 
Auch coincidences, though of frequent occurrence, art 
capable of quite cther explanations than the hypotheais 
of identity. 

Neither tmplzioal prychology noe psychiatry can 
‘agree to recognive that religions faith and devotion are 
“ specific’ symptoms of disease or abnormality of the 
brein; of that meotal disease constitutes the ordinary 
“ stimalas' to holiness or devoutness. The presentdey 
technique af peychiatry is sufficiently advanced to recog 
nize (in individuals present or absent) insane behaviour 
‘through ite rapport with social activity. Insanity 
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‘when it really exists—is manifest to the competent and 
Gsintersted peychiatrst. 

The ‘signs’ of insane behaviour are not merely the 
atwurdity and incunstancy of purpose, incoherence of 
‘ction, the pursuit of selfish aims, and so forth. The 
content of thought and ection in insene subjects— 
in so far as this content consists of material derived 
from the subconscious—is almost passively accepted by 
the dement, and with only slight o summary control 
by the consciossness. This content he is unable to make 
his own, since he cannot elaborate it in accordance 
with intrinsic and extrinsic exigencies A political, 
social, oF religious reform, not inherently absurd, may 
eveal its imtanity through is intemperance, which 
Aplies that it lacks an appropriate elaboration on the 
part of the subject. The work of tbe genius and the 
faint, it Is true, has always a certain character of 
“ anticipation”: one might say that theit specific social 
function consists in contributing interpretations of hidden 
needs in advance of current opinions. But with the lapse 
vf years these interpretations meet with falfiment, 
‘and this fulfilment may be foreseen by the supetior 
‘minds ofthe period. There always comes a moment when 
« philosophicat theory, « wotk of imaginetion, a mode of 
expression, or a reforc, finds its appropriate reception 
‘and obtains from that age its true recognition. 

It may be concluded that modem psychopathology, 
having at present reached a maturity which it perhaps 
id not possess in previous decades, now bas many 
scientific arguments to edvance against certain theotiet 
and bypotheses of former times. The true mystica 
and the great converts, notwithstanding their neurotic 
‘quulties and certain incidental merbid symptoms, can be 
sexdily recogaize’ and distinguished from mayrtica and 
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converts who are insane or who are psycho-degeserates; 
and this without having recourse ta the usual loop-hole 
of "yalue’, which is to some extent an extra-psyehological 
argument. Wa may assume that the true mystics and 
‘converts are extreme variarions in the field of the normal 
variation of human personality. 

‘+ Finally, since we ourselves create ont concepts and 
efaitions, it should be agreed Usat mental allenatioa ia. 
thing apart from mysticiss, genius, ad saitliness of life. 
Tn particular we would add that we ooght not to speak 
‘of saintliness, or even of true religious conversion, in 
‘connection with cases i which the sublimation of the 
ido is inconstant or incomplete, unless we are speaking 
merely of the fihases of oscillation in he comversional 
process, 


CHAPTER vi 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
‘THE PREDICTABILITY OF CONVERSION 


J] 20, oor final chapter, we aight be expected te 

‘Peesent a recapitulation of the positions reached in. 
this work, that is to say, a summary of the peychology 
of religious conversion. This, however, might ot be 
‘wise course, and might also, perhaps, occasion some 
misunderstanding. My intention is, instead, to strate 
paychologicaly, in accordance with modem scientisc 
methods of religions psychology, one particular mode of 
conversion, almost specsc to Cathoticism—that form, én 
fact, which seems to me to exemplify what I have called 
‘the typical conoersional experience, 

In order to avoid the presumptucusness of too wide 
generalizations, and to eeicve my exposition of thove 
‘iresome professorial airs which are quite out of place 
except in a text-book, I have conceived the notion of 
telling the stary of an ‘ideal convert’, who follows 
‘he course I have traced in the present work. 

Fiction, however, does not seem the most suitable form 
in which to present what claims to be a sciatific exposi- 
tion of facts. I have accordingly drawn only on facts, 
and the account which follows represents a deliberate 
fusion of the actual stories of two separate converts— 
amy Cases No, 2and No. 3, both men of science, intellectaa), 
caltated, and of a rationalistic beat. The biographical 
data in regard to place ané time of both cases, and certain 
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etals in respect of testimony. different as might have 
been exported in the two subjects, would add nothing 
to the evidence. Moreover, the rel essence of my work 
will be found in the explanatory peyehological notes 
which T have interpolated in this history. Tam 
indicating by the same of X my * double’ convert. 


X, in bis infancy and boyhood, imew and practised 
the Catholic religion, without baving~eo i the case 
with every infant baen and brought up in the traditional 
‘eligious atmasphere—the sightert tendency to question 
the articles of faith taught him by his mother and by 
‘the catechism, 

Tt must be borne in mind thet a sta 
faith is the ‘normal’, or better the natural, sia 
infancy and childhood, just as it is in the infancy of 
the born race and’ in all the uncivilized peoples. 
In infancy, indeed, the representative and sflective 
lemients are not only welded together, but are fused 
together into a unitary * prychic system, owing to the 
paucity of the subject's experiences, and to his still 
feeble eaitical facalty 

‘Thus there were formed in X's ind not only the uemal 
religious ‘constellations, products of imitation and 
‘of the memory of things read, beard, or seen, but true 
ideoatlective complexes charged with prycho-motor 
energy, that i, connected sith the instincts of the species 
and with the most powerfal personal interests. 

‘These diminutive peychic solar systems of the mind 
‘exercise an attractive influence over otber ideas, so that 
‘one may state that the whole of X's Ble, at certain 
parlod in his childhood, was permeated by reigiesity. His 
Taoral conduct was, in every respect, identical with 
that of Boys of his age, edveated o not according to 
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religiows tradition. His conduct alternated between 
sciplined behaviour and rebellion : his reading varied 
‘toca fantastic ronsanees eagely devoured, to obligatory 
studies reluctantly parsed and intense preparations 
for examinations successfully passed. 

‘The tracks upon which childhood russ ite course are 
‘the same for al individcals: imagination, imitation 
‘moar-propre, and tendencies to freedorn. 

‘At twelve X felt the frst torments of eroticiem—true 
capes of repcesed energy—which were easily calmed 
down with the exterior aid of educational vigilance, 
nd the interior assistance of the fear of sin and the 
uty of coateming it, At the age of fourteen X wes 
fat the height of the crisis of puberty—experiencing 
interminable reveries, preoccupations with the success 
of his school career, auto-eroticim, and, besides, an 
aready powerful passion for women, with Vague 
Voluptuous dreams. Tho erisis was displayed in a 
stable deterioration both of character and conduct 
Doubts regarding religious matters were suggested 
by bis secondary studies, doabts which, lite by litte, 
became stronger and led eventually to complete religious 
inditireace. 

In this fashion the infantile religious complexes come 
to be gradually removed, little by little, from the level 
of conscious actuality, and task deep into the obscurity 
of the subconscious, where their reduced power was 
{inmuficient to raise them to the level of consciousness, 
The now established religives indifleence naturally 
inhibited all outbursts of repentance. 

Throughout bis adolexeuce X was dominated by 
seumal Jove. The two paychic systers—erctic and 
cultural—are always at the foredrost of conscious 

+; imudhlescence. The old tendencies and the habits 
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of faith are inhibited : and in eansequence, the repressed 
complexes of childhood and youth sink deeper and 
‘deeper into the subconscious. 

{In fact the fever for knowledge and the fever of bis 
fexual desies and, in a lesser degree, interest it it 
material prospects, preoceupicd almost the entire daily 
existence of young X between his fifteenth and bis 
eighteenth years. 

‘Na notable changes occurred in the years following 
‘This would imply that the psychic energy had succeeded 
fn attaining a ‘ systemization', which apparently had 
Tpecore definitive, X, in fact, throughout the period 
‘between his twenty-second and thirtieth years, was a 
radical in politics and a free-thinker in philosophy ; and, 
a be was w stodent of the matora sciences, be was aso 
1 fanatical evolutionist, Habit and coavention slowly 
crystallized the youthfel convictions so Intensely 
‘xptrienced in regard to the sciences, at, pobtics, and 
his professional activity. Thus the secondary psychic 
syptemization, which had superseded the primary 
tyntemization of infancy and adolescence, became firly 
consolidated, 

Jin spite of good fortuze, however, X's Me bad its 
‘thorns. On various occasions domestic misfortune, 
‘Mlnes, isolation, and certain shattered iusions of love 
fumed his mind towards unwonted reflections. 

‘This indicated « lowering of tension in the paychie 
systems formedtin youth that is, the second systemization 
‘And then, between X's thirtieth and fortieth years 
1 certain causeless restlesness appeared. This we may 
interpret as 4 deviation of energy, dae to an alteration 
{in the regime of the complexes 

Matations of the character are conscious processes. 
‘Thay ate rationsized, and the reasco supplies excelent, 
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but not invesiabiy consistent, justifications, Tn spite 
of new and studiously soughtfor pleasures, asd in 
spite of providential changes in is circumstances, 
this profound restkesamess sti) remained in X's soul 
He sought relief in pleasure, io philosophy, and in 
sociology, sod finaBly he had recourse to theovophy. 
‘This constitutes what X himself terms bis " philosophic 
period", 

In reality it was an unconscious devietion of energy 
into new channels, and the second systemization was 
suflering in consequence. 

‘There followed alterations in X's habits, indulgence 
‘of his amour-propee. roseate hopes, days of calm, ilssion, 
fresh intemal conflicts, and still uneasinemes of every 
tort, Nevertheless he vltimately sacceeded in feeting, 
«at this period, master of his own inner mental situation, 
During the three or four years before he reached the 
age of forty he kept himself well under control. Ho 
appeared to have succeeded in obtaining that complete 
“ unification‘ of the paychic pertovaity to whieh he had 
aapired for 0 many years. The philosophic period had 
rot brought him either good fortune or peace, but his 
work, bis family lite, and the distractions of Jove had 
cured him of his uneasiness, 

Here we discover a fresh systemization, the third, 
corresponding to the faliness of his paychic development. 
Henceforth, X's lite flowed on in perfect tranquillity, 
‘almost happily. This new systersization continued 
iumabated foc several year, 

Somewhere between the ages of forty and forty-two, 
and by a pure coincidence, X wa present at orae eligious 
ceremony. Tt made a rather pleasant impression on 
him. A few days later be chancad to be reading a novel 
(Sienkiewice’s Without Dogs, ia the case of one of my 
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two subjectt). He was much impreted. A few 
weeks later he chanced to meet the old exnfesor of his 
school days, an encounter which soemed to him strange, 
‘but which was not so in relity. This provoked in him 
a certain state of‘ opening of the mind ', a3 if suddenly 
hhe understood much that hitherto had been incompre= 
Dens, What he bad been learning in theotophy 
hhe was now able to complete. He experienced an 
extracedinary sensation, 25 if all at once be feit the 
hhollowness of amy things which he bad held to be 
‘unimpugnable truths. After this he had transient 
Perceptions of meanings, intuitions, and peychie 
depresdion. These, however, proved only momentary 
‘and produced no permanent alterations either in the 
character oc habits of the fortunate profesional man. 
But one day in bis forty-Art year clearly defined child- 
hood memories of a retigious cature appeared in X's 
comiousness, 

Here the complex deeply immservd in the subeonscious 
mind had momentarily risen en Bloc to consciousness, 
bringing up with it its affective component—the state of 
faith—with unimpaired vivacity and force, 

From this moment onwards bis unessioess increased, 
At intervals of retestion he would franldly put to himself 
the question of a ‘retara to his oid faith, He then 
began reading Christian apologetics. 

Teis evident that at this period the levels of bis cultural 
fand sexual complexes must have been Sowly sinking, 
‘and that it was this fact which facilitated the emengtnce, 
‘with revividied energy, of the old infantile complerss 

‘On special occasion X experienced for some moxents 
all the ingenuous childlike state of faith, accompanied 
by an interior commotion, followed by a sense of pro- 
found calm. One such mystical experience bappentd 
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to him in the country, in senor and solitude, with 
the panorama of sature before bis eyes. Thie strange 
sensation, almost of happiness, made him desire the 
repetition of the experience. Finally be determined to 
‘mike an effort to conquer it. 

‘What did such a conquest imply? Nothing other 
than the tramsforastion of memories of beliefs and 
desires into actual beliels and desies, that is, a falflment 
of desites. X steadily advanced towards a change, 
and this procedure—as the reader shoold note—wis 
fally conscious 

(Now it wes exactly at this period that X's true struggles 
‘began. This shaking of of old mental habits, and the 
forming of new anes is always accompanied by profound 
Cisturbances. His season balked ; his customs. pro- 
tested ; the habite ofa lifetime were a definite obstruction 
to any return towants the religion of his childhood, 

‘One moming in his forty-recond year, xs be was 
reading, he was once more forcibly conironted by the 
"infantile religioes complex, an automatic appearance, 
‘due to the vigour of the complex. On the oceasion of this 
‘encounter the complex was accepted by the fally conscious 
‘mind. It was a categorical afirmation, accompanied 
‘by a sense of victory and of liberation—almost af 
frenzy. Alter x few hoars, however, the ‘yes’ was 
withdrawn. The condicting considerations of his 
cavvisonaient, of bis Dabits, rose within X His mode 
of Bile could sot adapt itself, and, in consequence, hin 
religious convictions suddenly became fecbler. AD the 
arguments of science and of history then became effective 
sbotacles, The wselessaess of religion, the illgicality 
of faith, were strongly evident. 

‘Alter a few months, however, these objections were 
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once more overcome; the motives far beet wete once 
more accepted. Bat this was not convertion; it wat 
merely the confirming of « * pre-mutation ’. 

‘The affective campopest of an emergent infantile 
‘coraplax raquires reinforcement, which may be low in 
arriving, or very often never comes at all, a i cases 
‘of peeudoconversion or precoaversion. Or this 
re-energiting may occur in old age, of duzing a serious 
illness, at which times the suggestions and emotions 
(of fear bocome more powerful 

‘Then one day X had a new and crushing disillusion 
in love, losing the sweetheart of many years, Shortly 
after his pride also eutieed a low. He then experianced 
{true inward mautation ; that is to say, his taste, bis 
desires, bis mode of fife, all became altered. But this 
was obviously not » sudden conversion. 

[At this point « displacement of peychic energy became 
apparent, implying a transference of affective energy 
to a more ideal object. And this object, now perfectly 
* clear to consciousness’ was already waiting. The act of 
transference, however, a8 is most natural, was automatiom 
and therefore uncoxsciou—since the’ subject himoell 
bad not observed the pasuage of energy, but only 
Ybeeume conscious that is energy had already been 
‘transferred. 

‘As time went on, X realined more clearly the artuality 
of the transference, going over the process of his 
mutation in memory. Now be recognized und inte 
preted his converses ; acd lke ali converts he attributed 
it to" grace ', not becanse he felt bis own extrensousness 
to the fact of his mutations phenomenon admitted 
by the American paychologists—but became be felt 
‘that de had been helped by Providesoe to tum bis steps 
‘towards a new objective, so much worthier than the old, 
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(This distinction was categorically made to me by both 
-my converted subjects daring the course of interrogation, 
cr, 2s it i called, "induced introspection") 

‘The sublimation is evident. But in X even this phase 
of the conversional process was unconscious. When he 
recognized that his sentiments of veneration, of discipline, 
and of love had been dizected toward a higher aim, 
Ihe had the sense of having been ” helped by ' grace’ 
‘in bis dificwlt ascent 

Tt is true that the affective energy bad already been 
‘transferred and sublimated by the time that X was able to 
recognize himself as changed; but be had himself 
[Prepared for the process of sublimation by his efforts and 
tuacrifice, and be now maintained his sublimation in his 
full consciousness, and with the will at fall tention, 
‘while he resisted the continual and sometimes powerful 
impulses towards his former state. And this implies 
an incessant renewal of ‘his sublimation, occurring 
{a full consciousnese. X, indeed, contested that he bad 
sufered and rejciced much during this period of trial. 

The cccillation between suffering and rejoicing laste 
‘until the sublimation has become babitual, This may 
Ihappen late ot may never oceat at all, 

Religious conversion is in reality a complex and 
radual payebic process in which the whole personality 
‘undergoes a complete mutation It is prepared by. 
individual conditions over s long period, analogous 
to the " premastations of biology ; @ preparation which 
only in very exceptional cises remains wholly un-* 
known to the subject hisesei. The process cousists in 
a rearrangement of the ideo-ailectivemotor complexes 
of the individaal, more or jes definitely induoed by 
‘exterior camses, sometimes in the form of crises, This 
recasting is ouly a fresh systemlzation of the affective 
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ecergy-—oc of the individadl flies, Tt is displayed 
in the sphere of mons by = process of sublitation 
and elevation of pride, of ove, and of the emotional 
fe in general, This, therefore, & mew economy of love. 

‘The proces of conversion, ike all biological mutations, 
presents a longer ar shorter period of adjustment of 
Adaptation, ‘the period of oxilation’ But if the 
conversion is genuine, it invariably ends in a new equie 
‘poise of thought and life. 

1t would be erroneous to reduce the entire proces to an 
rautomatim. Both history and experience teach that 
‘rut cooversian contists ia the subject's awarenen— 
though it may not be continiows—ol is mutation 
and of its sim. He mutt accept the mutetion itedlf 
amore or less completely and with his wil, wither rapidly 
ot after a Jong period of painful conict and of scriice, 
‘His convertion, whether it arrives by crises or by gradual 
must be lived, the subject Gnding in it his mentad 
stability, and the reason and the joy of existence. 

In X, babitual sublimation had evidently not yet 
‘appeared. Occasionally he experienced days of dis- 
comfort and of aridity’. However, by the sixth decade 
of his la, hit conversion ad become saficiently 
tablished and bis Life was serene. The signs that 
X had accomplished e profosnd affective mutation 
fare numerous, They consist ia fresh interpretations 
‘of reality in place of the old explanations of his philo- 
sophie days ; ina sense of happiness, ot at least of peace : 
‘n-a rore oF las vivid “seus of pretence*; and, further, 
‘ina veneration and tendersess towards God, the Madonna, 
snd the Church, 

‘When crises of depression occur, accompanied by 
‘unhappiness and by the assal doubts, they do not sufice 
to destroy the barmocy of our couvert’s existence, 
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Even now, however, be does not like to be confronted 
by the ebjections of logi, histery.ar scitace. He aveide 
‘certain joteiectoal arguments becouse he denies to believe 
and is determined to remain a Catholic in spite of 
everything 

X kas certainly changed some of his former daily 
Dabits, although he std continves the regular practice 
of his profession. Tbe woman who is 
lane assumed a particalar value for him: 
appeased, while bis mind is chaste. In this case we 
find a trae sublimation of love, in love 

‘There are two new habits which ave developed in 
‘our convert’s life since his conversion; frayer and 
charity. "The latter has assumed a character entirely 
diferent from the alzsgiving of his exslir lite. The 
Poor mot only arouse his sense of compassion, but he 
loves them and envies their freedom, since they wil 
ave nothing to cegret leaving when they die. (This 
‘confesion was made to me, on inquiry, by both converte) 
[At tinea X feels an iropulse to become like the poor, at 
al events in certain aspoctt. “Hare we find io. X a clear 
fnitistion of ‘affective identiScation ',  bowever 
‘momentary. An identiScation of his kind, which in 
" endopathic', may become conscious and volitional, in 
other words, active, ‘willed ', and aimost a vent for 
‘tenderoess. Bot this experience is not found among 
X's confenons. 

To prayer oor convert finds great repose, and he has 
‘the sensation of Christ and the Virgin near bisa; » clear 
* seone of preseace. 

Today, after a lapse of some Sitteen years since his, 
‘mutation, X & tranquil and calm, although attached to 
life, to bis family, and to his stodies. In the lives of 
‘both of the converts whose experiences I have just 
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Gecribed there if no appearance of serioat nervous 
isturbances oc of any peychopathic crit 

Betore concinding, I roast respond to a demand which 
‘wil aatunaly be mised by my venders 

Ie my analysis is to be regarded ax sieatifc, it must 
supply some eiteria for predicting the oocarrence of con 
‘version in individuals who come under our observation, 
‘Savoir four frvoir, revoir jour fourvsi: ia. that 0880 
4s inched all seience with all its ends, 

‘The theologian would, af course, at once take exception 
to this demand, since according to hit doctrine a 
(ranscendental and therefore wnpredictable factor takes 
part ia every conversion, that is," grace’. But even the 
‘theologian may ask tome information of the psychologist, 

Daste says 





= ts colo 
che riceser la grosia 4 martorio 
seconde che Vaffte ¥2 eperto 
(Paradiso, 200%, 64-66, * 

"Liapertwre tei’ affeto’, the opening of the desire’, 
Ss esuentially @ peychological phenomenon which can be 
foreseen. Theralore ane canot but refer to the individval 
biologic and paycholagical phenomena which intervene 
{in the process of conversion. 

‘The physiological conditions of the subjects concerning 
whom we wish to make a prediction can enlightea ms very 
little, not because of intrinsic reasons, but beceuse of oo 
iguorince of the field. Importance has been assigned 
both to the age of the subject and to the conditions 
‘and fonctioning of his internal seretions, bat such date 
fare too guoeral, even when they are Zot altogether 

+ = Be cereain that to conve grace 6 maitrions, ix pro- 
portion a9 the ders i aid open 
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equivocal. The modem doctrine of ‘ oonstitutions 
algo fails to supply us with eny positive data: for 
instance, it is valuable to draw the clinical picture of 
constitutional hyperthyroidism or hypogenitaliam, but 
in addition to the burmoors there are always the nervous 
system and the cerebral cortex which determine the 
destiny of the libido. Kretschmer lays stress on the 
wellknown fact of dissociation between genitaism 
and psychic sexuality, which is a normal phenomenon 
at puberty, but which is prolonged im eubjects of the 
astheno-schiaotbymic temperament because of the unde 
development of the genital glands and other bormonic 
‘anomalies (according to Peade’s investigations) of more 
frequently because of hyperthyroidixn. Observation 
of the astheno-chitothymic temsperament—il such a 
‘ermperament actually does exist cannot, however, give 
ws any date specific enough to be of service in making 
predictions. A state of vital hypotonia, when verified, 
may be considered a favourable condition, but only 
or the initiation of the conversional process. In any 
‘event, vita) hypotonia is of importance for us only in 
10 far as it is 8 concossitant of a peychis condition. For 
Dypovitality is translated into consciousness ea suffering ; 
and suffering evokes a desire Sor its opposite, since none 
Jang for felicity and peace as do those who sufler and 
struggle. I is the peycbic cooditions of the individual, 
therefore, which sbould attract the attention of the 
aychologist who attempts prognostication. 

Since the act of volition, which is the mott etcential 
factor in conversion, isthe least easly foreseen of human 
‘Activites, our attempt at prognostication may seem rash 
Bot every volition ravst bare 2 substance which it 
Windies, “The proctical spist of men, as Beacdetto 
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Groce says, operates upon an ‘bbtorical situation’, 
without which there could be oo valitlon. One may 
admit as freely as one will Varisco's theory of ‘auto 
determination’ before a multipicity of motives, and 
choice between a plurality of exctamte, and election 
among countless and diverse attractions—nevertheless, 
we raust still discover the material on which voli 
is to work. Now the individual historic situation, albeit 
variable, may be feresen, because it is, at Dotto, an 
actuality and can therefore be seen by those who are 
capable of seeing it. The question as to the possibility 
of prediction is afivaatively answered not only by realats, 
since science is the exact koowledge of causes, but also 
by the idealists, since for ther the principe of causality 
comreaponds to the unity of the spirit with itself 

However, itis certain that prychological prediction is 
relative. Tt ip limited by the presence of voluntary 
‘ction and of profound intividual historical sitaations, 
which are necessarily invisible, es well as by interference 
voming from Selds of expecience which are totally 
iflereat and this contingent and unpredictable, In 
‘plte of this limitation, bowever, tbe actual and visible 
sigur of the conversional process may be noted. We 
should never forget that conversion, as we regard it, 
sa normal phesomenoa, an individual peyehic evsiution 
Doth theoretically and practically distinct from any 
rmocbid process. And it is on this accomt that 
vonversion, though to a Limited extent, can be both 
systematized and predicted. 

Great precision and great completeness are not to be 
‘expected in this exposition. It is not intended to do 
more at the present time than offer the peychologist 2 
qecetal orientation. The varistions, the exceptions, 
‘the atypical cases, and the whole series of unforeseen 
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{factors cam be easily added by the reader. Those paychic 
situations favourable for the cccarence of religious 
conversion of an individual may be considered to be the 
folowing 

First—The presence of general religious tendencies 
or ‘religisity ', deriving either from heredity, from the 
family, oF (tom impressions in the infancy ot childhood of 
the individual, from that age, im fact, when the formation 
cf " poychie systems’ is most active, strong, and free, 
owing to the greater plasticity of the pryche and af the 
brain, and to the immaturity of the will. Infancy and 
childhood aze the ages during which the material of future 
‘cdult voltions is prepared. 

Noone can fail to recognize the two most petent factors 
of religious mctations throughout Iife—by which { mean 
the inborn disposition of the subject, and the education 
received during the earliest years. Even religisty is 
an hereditary echo. The question of peychological 
heredity is much discumed, but though interpretations 
vary, the phenomenon is undeniable, The results of the 
researches of the Dutchmen, Heymins and Wiese, 
‘suramarized by Buhler, on the heredity of prychic 
qualities, have demoostrated that such qualities 
fare inherited in 976 per cent of the caset. The 
{influence of enviroament, as seen in early education, 
Ihas never been questioned. It can be broadly assumed 
‘that the harvest in afterlife corresponds with the seed 
sown daring eatly years by the family and the school. 
Here the reader should recall the case of Ernest Renan. 
He has himself told os of the infloence of bis mixed 
heredity. part Breton, part Gascon, on his variable 
tempecament—bich was at once raSertive and mystic, 
‘thoughtless and sceptical. Reman bas faithfully placed 
con record the clearest evidenseof the infivence of heredity 
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and education, fst on his mystica and later on sis 
incredulity. f 

‘Second —An habitual tendency of the intellect towards 
sboolute convictions, whether affirmative or negative, 
im respect of philosophy, theology, polltie, ete. This 
ental make-up will be easly understood if it is decribed 
45 the antithesis of the critical attitude. 

Third—A tendency of the individaal spootancously 
to fix the attention beyond and above the reaitis of 
‘the senses. This tendency is analogoss to the physkal 
‘secommodation of the eye to infisity, in other wands, 
its focusting upon far distant objects—to analogous i 
‘act, that in the state of reverie the ocular axes actually 
tend to become parallel (reamy-eyed). This tendency 
is ccompanied by an attitude of ‘mind, that of 
betraction from the immediate sorroundings and 
‘of contemplation of more profound objects and aims, 
which are by nature obscure, This mental tendency 
Jexds on ove hand to a sense of the mysterious, und 
oe the other to 2 spirit of renunciation of immediate 
‘material enjoyment in order to obtain a febity of a more 
lasting acd universal character. 

Such a condition is found im its most strikiog form 
in perans of the so-called artistic temperameat, and in 
‘the normal mystics. I is certain that there are people 
who seem to lood their eart to the distant voices of 
‘the pest (suboonscions) while other people seem deaf 
‘to them, intent and fixed only upon the immediate 
alii. 

Fowrth—-A richoess of aifective potential, which can 
be ascertained in the conscious sphere of practical ife 
or in the subconscious, by analysis of the behaviour 
and attitude of the subject, or by the Freudian technique 
of peychoanalysia' In the Freudian phraseology, soch 
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Afletive poteatal is the amount of energy (Libidotetrag) 
which the subject can hold in suspension. 

The socalled warm temperament (and by tempera- 
ment ia meant not a mere amcemblage of habita and 
attitudes, as 0 many fem, but all this, plus the 
‘athos), which is always associated with a vivid imagina- 
tion, is always an indication of sch high poteatal. 
Religious history records two great convertt—St. Paul 
4nd St. Angustine—in whom passion was equal to genius, 

Modern medical science bas been searching for the 
exgusic and nervous correlations of tis temperament, 
We may say—taking into account what tle we do 
low ia this connection, or rather what we postulate— 
‘hat the endocrine foeula most favourable to radical 
tutations in life and thought is the byperthyreid- 
Dbyperpiuitary-hypergenital-hypo-odrenal. The reader 
mut pardoo this mpd excursion into wuch uncertain 
tecritory. 

We in of greater interest to oboerve that those who 
Ihave an exuberant affective Kio are more prone than 
others to rapid alterations of mood and emotion, This 
it seems to me, may explain why dyathyraia and more 
cepecally cyclothymia appear with such frequency 
‘among converts and those stho are verging towards 
‘oovertion. The mre tendency to" Sickleneis of ind 
however, must not be talen as an indication of mental 





Fifth—The existence of displacements or temporary 
transferences, either dow or violet, of the affective 
force, to groups of representations or particular ideas 
whose content recalls the ethico-religious " paychic 
systems‘, In short, the teadency of the individual 
to transfer his chief interests to questions of origin, 
‘purpose, destiny, and so forth. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION ao 

‘A richness of affective potential, in sssocation 
swith a facility for its displacement and transference, is 
characteristic of all ewhwsiasts and fanatics, What 
‘Renan wrote of St. Paul therefore contains no disparage 
meat : “ Pasl hail pres dimer co qu'il aiseai.” 

Sisth—The recurrence of painful experiences; to 
‘these we trast assign more importance as a criterion of 
predicting the occurrence of conversion when their 
‘extemal reactions are deeper and lesp visible; which 
leads one to believe that these experiences are causing an, 
accumulation (repression) of aflective energy rather than 
4 release or dissipation of it. 


The presence of these “situations” in am individual 
‘may make for the probability of his retigious conversion, 
‘that isto ay, powerful volitional processes will probably 
‘ake possession of such material and Kindle it a 
soon aS the great passions of senscality and pride 
Ihave bom subdued, and the reason has acquiesced 
‘and accepted the common motives for belief in God and 
{in the individual values beyond physical existence, 

‘The probability is rauch greater when one is dealing 
‘with mauititudes, masses of individuals, This is easly 
understood when we reGect that the volitional acts of 
the mass are incomplete; that we are here dealing with 
‘mere willing’, 2s various paycholgists, including 
Wand, have expressed it, and not with complete 
‘olitions. On this probability it tased the propaganda 
for religlous conversion ; and as statistics demonstrate, 
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1B, Clapartde, VI Terersationsl Congres of Paychology, 
‘Geneve, 1909: Rappers 1 Commmarzaion {Geatva,19f0). Tht 
‘outa a ful eepotof the dscanson oe religious peycboogy. 
"The tere popes mipicax was dae to the late 
Protenor Th. Flosrpoy. of Gecewa, who took part io the 
‘scunions with cathedasm- This Gotingaidhed attbarty tad 
‘lveady tnistaised for some years (nee Archi de Prychoagi, 
‘Geneva, 1903), iat peychclogy should exc the cousemaon 
of the tanscradental objects of reigica. TD. Rib, ake, aaio- 
falea hae ‘may asalye, ut haa so compete to 
ioc, be abective value of relyons emotions. Hence t would 
oom that the limits of ‘peyebelogical research in religious 
Pheoncoa av defesed by a rice! cooweoran of opinion Toone 
‘wie pilosophise wheoevar maton Ia made of risus fats 
tes at prc. oben, te guia 
ten sober with ech ebfcsta ft, Poles gas 
{eling, conversion and wo forth. Luigi Vall deals with ho wabject 
‘va Dried but capadie Sroaograyhs 1 fondant poeslage 
‘migion (Rese, tag) ia whieh toe autacr scoop for the most 
art the views of Weadt. Others, both before ant after Flournoy, 
Eiave mappartnd the view which we may call te agzontiathaary 
of religious peyebelogy. " Read, for exacaple, Reada’s acter 








{the Congres of Genern op 5 
(Ch. te rorkew Lor Emde, Pars, spre. 
4G. Tre" Gehen ot Sot” Un tho Rooue phiceophigus, Jy, 
yotg.” Tole actor ben also publabed La Grdcs, Bien ao 
"fe Eka de prs, Les dts 
eyohguts nits, La went. One vol. (Pars. 1920). 














‘Tocrede ofan ay say 8 predadby «soca 
A hers In Ghepye Prins Co nade 
TIT tobe tout i the Raper othe Congr ot Ganev 
op ots and inthe pages ofthe rahe ae porte. To D> 
Ei turer “ovented cf Taiedow‘Fetaey' peop 


aigiowe, 
Ou the subject of contemporsy paycbology and ity tints, 











German writer, partcolrly by Erost Mrumara io tis 

Vorlasungen rar Eimfshrong om sie experi. Paaogid 6. Ot 

Pepe. Grandigos (alga. 2981), vl hp. ts #04 

"S Walia Jemar's Yerser of Ralgiows Esperance at been 

translated inio Teaina by G. C. Fert and. Cakleroai (Turin, 

os i cama of red en of try aad wt 
is “othe seedy ol ‘of 
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expecially In she ight of generic and acl a of tbe 
ight of gene peyehcogy. 


Tochnss of Prycho nips (New Wark a2 Washington, 192), 
of which we shah nave eccanion fo take further tention, A tore 
‘cout Freudian bibliography is gved ia Sigmund Frew hr 
‘Penalty hs Touching, and Sco, by Pats Wiel don, 
924) Ifthe non- medial vender (of Talis) care to aoa Wasa 
farther cu thi branch of peycbokgy. be can ae 90 eatly by 
oasultiog the atices of Dr. Asapell appear in the review 
‘Paice (Flreace} ot tha store tae wari of Levi Duane, 
sss ncn vn nb Ac Gra Near 
Piiciaie s Pricconatas (Nocera Interiors and Na 

‘Blanchin's" La diaalen det psc! tan In| a 
‘cormmunlealed to the Seventh Jatermaicoal Congres of Prysho- 
‘Aasiysiy eld in Barn tn Septresber. 3922, i poblaed with 
ee, in Cha Arch. Gem ai Now, Puch. ¢ Peiconal, 

+? More, Baal sur Catbcerson nstign, dads poyedologique 
4 pa De Eom ce ran i a em 
(Geneva, tit, p 33h The anther roeatow St, Beeman of 
Sages Titey Sos, Matas Goon te favo ca 

Bee al the citique of the book by Th. Ri i hie eymthatle 
rwview tg the Barichs er cue Foricrie dir Prychoonalyee i 
‘den Javon (914-19 (Wienta. Leipeg, Leh. 623, B29. 

a the ame Berialt Ie appenca acceraing ta Jeng. that 10 
Intcavertion of tha tide gecess wee tha eed of feat Mt 
‘ynloaded. by Libdopeewtiaien, aa in the prelilaary top 
(Worst) to the formation of myetcal eytptomn.. The loadin 
‘these came le cut ct froma celty, and the evbjet' thongh ate 
‘ccupied eclunvely with such ttanon as te ogo weil tlarate 
(20 aecoeut of thei: Mormibighed, or inaacoourens. St P95 
Of the Berek 

Otto Rank and H. Sachs, Dis Bedeatang der Prychosnaly 
fie bin Grisuraisenchafin (Witintna, AGT). ADK, 
‘Das inatebatn sx Dehn wned Sage (algal ont Vien 39) 
td topacally Rik, Protione der Pabgionspoyciogee (Lp, 
oto). This lst book, with w petace Dy Sigmtd Breed, ba 
Eemottea quotation fron St Paal's Bparie to Se Remaas 2 
‘Boat not again the branche. But tou Dou, ou beara 
‘ct tbe soot, but the oot thee” 














saeequestly asian are Killed with the ase content; and 
ley endeavour to elimiate ll traces ofthis ero or t expla 
Ivaubtating other sistas tr the 6ghe Beten father and 








teralop- 
‘reat ofthe Doman race. Ci. Signed Prev, Toto wad Tabu 
(Wiensa, 1913). eglah trarwlation ty A.A. Bri Tota and 
Taboo, Revunbiances Betoun the Pedic Lives of Scag and 





triteas ofthe plloeopers. These petite tberelare set fr the 
‘Slaton of sede confiets 9 previa the sume Sushou au dc the 
Stine and the pilewphars (Caragh postty. religi, oF 
Pillowpby). Bot fe lttarremtve tea i accordance wih hp 
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eds of toclety, According to the statements of Reik in tho 
[ntredctin fo the boak just quoter poyekaaniyteal rsaschs 
loventigete bat do tot extant, rgios. Tis Preoocupetion 
‘withthe esbonsclo ste of weghcn. Te cals te Qe cereal 
‘practices, which are of ipertnce asthe seall cis of petit 
{ne of sgaléennce tx he courme Of an dines. The Feo aclers, 
Iowever, of chit Importance ta the moniding of the danny 
cof any mace are dntage ox prediqpontion, aod. Ertion or 
‘czpereace, Toere can bein Gqubt ast the acta saial experiene 
‘ee wort importat nflrnce oo le. 

‘The stady of tebgion canbe made, according to Deckhein, 
nly by abeervation Sf sts entcrcr eects upon the Ufe of tht 
comanity. ‘The wwe Opinion i beld by Wundt.- Bat Leeda 
‘mainasins that the comprebenann of rogion veqeltes that 10s 
eeu sould ‘be expaiead ia terme of conscbosmons 
Felice should alo be stated by the prycbologial metiod, 
see, throegh iotrewpction. To tha Derkhaum objects that the 











‘Sce alin . W. Coste, Ths Serial Beaton of Relyon (Bena, 
1970) voli, p. 436, Cooke sradie the development of religion, 
"saailoe to hei developeumt in the 
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ook la Based og the method of te quessonnsire, The raises 
‘iy exeedingly alight. 

© Georg Wotbenmin. Religion die AeBoien der rigions- 
Pychslopeeloe Aries (lara sod Viaena eat) The 
‘eluded im K. Abderbakiea's Handbuch. The author erscally 
‘crams tho weathoue adopted by Stasiey Hall end Starbuck, 
Zed tbe mediied wrtbods of Pitaningatc! and. Letoxanm, 
‘nd the prmcipis and etoods of Foeooy, Lesba, Jemen, and 
‘Wendt, "He aise ounaneats epon the ide coctlaed ta Meier's 
Prehsgia der emononaten Dendeas (Dabiagwo, 1908), a com 
tection with emotional thought. nad eriteses geotrlly the 


(artcaatly Yat of Rei of whieh U have given short account 
FRobbermio's mouogapa couelyder wit au account of tbe 
(rycbologia sractre ofthe religion Gonnciouteent. The cata 
Eonception of this wviet se Ue precomiouton in the regi 
‘camaclousnem of the deste to pense slbmete rath 
Compreneodve theory ought fake tose conadertion tht 
inating dee 

SJ. Huby. Ls Comersion (Part, 2979). 9. og. This weal 

‘och makes meation of several scare 














the incinatoas are sacoycaous of axetbed to ravlesratie We 
believes that there are foychedysmic momeats. The amor 
nde the istantaonty (dima or & musadle 1) of caver 








of Hv connieuen, f= whatever togion the subject belive’ 
tnd in thi caxnectaa the rier avin 

(oats upon "grece’ tod a wdy of we tv Cardinal Balok, 
a Providence be Ditu et le Sombre inal d'bownnet en Gebers 











= 
‘Rbeeids Palolgia (wv. Bologna. 1979). Tothisartile Teter 





Lana's wope extends beyoed the rts of lilo prycbology 
az Seow Turn a set cane ab Can 
‘eodental qoocl2 be an object of poyehoiogeal eal 

‘wth be expainces a avon 008 cat in God. To em Op, 





epee meet ot ‘erat (90, 
iar opty Pen 


is 
if 
iy 








4 J, Bakdmia, i the Dieionary of Phisurphy and 
(iow ook, apt1), vol i on page 732, wren that in Lege che 
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‘Gus at 95 par cant aod that the pobjecia, who were Isp 
‘convert daring the Bevivain are ot 0 be copated 
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trae caqears. He dost act deay the wavs of the Revival 
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+ pple Pree. Le Pecos wet comin tu 
(Pack, sot). Tave only bon eble 

‘(Gein te re oem oft 
+ The camber of accounts, beggraptica und axtotiographical, 
cfconversina a infaite. Ido oot ad toma + lat of Soa, 
ace.” T quote alost at random C. J. Chevt's Ditionsaie de 
‘eenostos (Pala 1865}. “Andceas Ton, Dla Comaro sit dt 
Reformason wach Orv Late sod ent then Sehrfon cages 
3. ised and. were 39 vote, Cable 
{ied disuacty apologit ta toe, bat eb ix ixiormation. Alban 
‘Stole Fagung wt Fabre Noweoienbier, edited by De, JuNO 
Mayer (Prelberg, LB. soto}. Ts tla book un accounts given of 
‘te German couverts f the Seat ball of the iuateente century 
David Angest Haseachal, Conmmtuider x dem Nunes 





wy, syle ould nated 
‘Saitennjccal overcast fl earns 
ce avg the writiaga of Fore Maiaage, wo i rerpoodt 

he Parts Joureal dot jowner.” Ie the lanun of tt paper for 








ferna, gots eke meme, gots che 2 erie (Grmon, 2963); ta lt 





peniealaty 
© Stasley Mall op. ct vol dp. sae 

29 Tein cheervad What the payee sce clas of puberty come: 
ponds naturally to we development of the petal enpane sid 
fraedaae.” Tha peycho-smceal eran howe ine in 30 
hae in schools aad coleges where the direct expression of 
format sexual is tbibited. The fan of the Heleac worl, 
‘he Socratic Tove which ueited youths le the groves aod in thy 
Drticws of fhe gymmesie re cama etanore,” Fiening love 
‘wbich is metly Bomo-amceal, a oae ofthe corte of adelecrace 
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ch pve a taunt of the wabject oes by Alfredo Spallaneash 
"ala dalinquonan dal einorean! in tas seg seed #890-1937 
secoado le eeatstiche giodinarie.” “The otter a by De Panny 
Dalmason, “"'Liteghitera el) peokiesss ella preooce 
Galingvecia.” Both appeased in the Aupust and Sapteaiber 
‘amore of tha view La susld fortis, ated by EBACO For 
tod agaaio Mort (tan 193. 

tan table of Starbuck's republished ia. Glew’ artic, 
"= Allenaize Kindarpoyehotogie "ia Katla's Nandbech, op. cit, 














‘ata is Rome fo the nforentn tat ke gland Wise ey 
faery of topper middle Cam bas one Catholle(cotvete) 
‘merce, In England mustcoavercn to cover been Corea", 
‘et indivdealcenverdoas are ways covering, Ta tpt thare 
‘Test fuoce Eagish conversout fr Cetiokciem, Dating ttt 
Fetal envi exces rae, Cer 
Scovtrios in Bogle are of sxcptonaly rr oxetaree, od 
‘Se doe, ever. to sarages wis Penna, oe 

“Te ata ve te sotrwertny movemest towards Casboi 
{a the United States of Amara are tobe found eth Anica 
view, The Mistoary’ (dl. embnes for May, Joon, aod 
‘Genser, 190), wo in tho ened werk of P.M, Tae 
‘Anomaan Conant Movement irs Yack 983) 

"SFr tl pls meses Sense Pree + do ewe fot 

Floenc, 198, chaptat so ad cupte 
1 Soe Pietro Macias Sem (Sea, 1999) 
ts Tap room of Serna roe deo ote 








eu. 
Th Don Iam Catal, Dal Setame af Satrdoe (th edition, 
Bua, 19st), As waprtentios lie book io wih the abot 
lnys mere stem oe histor eveeton fan vpon the extra 
{ta hat tivated i: expec nteceag kr e 











‘geet 2 in 2905, be wan onainad 0 pret. 
"EL, fowaat at femades de hopes jour (Pach, 191 
‘6 Giovsaal Papin, Zara e Maxeeccnt: publabed ia the 

‘uty rom. { sha have orseion to mention Papin agen i #86 

‘oven Yo Chapter 3¥. 








‘WRICh bo felt that after ale wan “aot wm bad"; second, thal We 
‘Tas really good things ed, Chat wan the beat lage en 
Ud lay, that it was tbe Choneh. Tf wan ony) wer. be bad 
irrved at the last eoaviclon that the copversoa wat genie. 
‘The third stage, Rowever, raquired a change of allt wish 
consisted ja a recognition of the vapremacy of toe Cattobe 
‘Chae ad of the “exigescy of the Papal cain. He did aot 
‘clare these cocvictions ut the timo for vera rasoas. He wae 
‘sbop of Delamare, aad be wasted to wait end debate the fronds 
‘of hin epilons” “Then fr a tav bo flt that there wore only to 
Alurnatves : Agnostic or the Church of Rome. Toea be tr 
Shar Cleibtianty eivided agatast Woe! was dirtasefel aod 

Ths conviction grew cewer and more forible 
‘ay by day. All thowr thonghts heh Bad at fect weno oan 
‘Kae,’ beeaone pradualy Goeatangind and co-ocdaaled, ext 
‘ammed their dev propartons. When ropurded the wold he 
‘ow pereaived the agmtiuace cf a ew cedar of Ginga. He £O¥ 
‘seongulred the abecrdiny cf iadivideal rea apgreeog, wadke- 
‘tanding, or deciding anything. Some ld opeices eemed pspom 
Yom of md, although they acqeired a sew vals, as fttng Inte 
‘lbee in relatoashlp fo things as w wee: As iar an be could 
Sctotly remeraber, bla only smastise war that of contenteat, 
Ho declared that ‘be Dad not looked for penceal bappioms, 
‘x pesca, ndvantaye, Wht be Geared wat bo beso iSeatied 
‘with the Cathal Chareh to which hse ys edited, Having 
‘Secoverad that whic be believed to be the trax Ark of Sulvnicn, 
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(aa fd be a determined purpose” After some instants of sect 
spoctaton, and ster the Curtin worn, Ingles cid 2 
"God! God! Godt St cosld bet ae Him Ht cond only 
fuel Him. Where i ts God» 2" And the emtrase fllomed 
by hase wards: ” Godin great, God le jood Now T know, 
sow Tendertand . -. andl el soch joy ax T have paver fa 
‘lore Is all my via xitenea”” ‘Tan era a come, 2 debe 
salvation: the musi destrat sxe, Ard tbo comverdon wus 
‘Gtocrutea padar tha preasre o's moval cea. 

‘*"Johanses Jerpesses, Dal Pula alla rica. (Toe Thalia 
‘eamlaton tg which I bere reer coatain  pviare by A. Genel} 
(faseus, 2900) 








‘hoch year, bis ana hl, Ike hin exterior le, was pet in onder, 
‘ad be became a practising Catholic. See Georner Valo, Dam 
Mh Fouwe (Pera, 3923) 

*, H. Leaba, op. cle, tx the ttiigraphy to Chapter T 

Father Malange, Poyeetopie de ta Comarion, opt. 

* Fr HL W. Myem, flemen Prrvonaiy and i Servi! of 
‘Radity Bath (Loudon, 19e0h aliaa raesation : La pertenad 
senna fa tua ofrortzones, Rem, 193). 

All the works of Sigmeod Frecd cociain exposition of ha 
‘via oa the" theacy of the Uncvosciont. See: Varenangen tar 
Eisftlruag iw de Prychsanalas “(Inbodaciony Leet ot 
Paphoanalyis, Leodoe, 7923). Also," Das Unbeworts ta 
the Paton Zach far Anaucke Peeteonatyte 2935. Ban ald 
‘ote a5 to Chapear I. 
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ceconscioat, amert that the actions, for astanct, whéch Slow 
‘Taggwina, snd. the so-calad wocouacoms represmmations [a 
(geeral wills lateat taomeriny, give prot of Tee subjective 
‘Smence ofthe unovansoes Tous, according ta thee, gaa 
‘elons reprwrniations have a cwratn degree of tedepanduace of 
{he conscious og, wile lab! emery dove not apy fel abu 
sabjecivn anata. We 4 not foal Uae sad of tla sialon. ‘Se 
fn the wubject of this dacamon Dr. Edeurd Weis” Aleut 
Soocetth foedameatall ells pecoanaiis” in the Rivite 
Storomonale di Frewitia, vol xv, Nos. 3 28 4 

"Wasa dou 200 appans 19 maka nay detion babween what 
{al he aria an a ty rea cal he caine 
(Cates), conslteing question of trminaony. 
Srpunitoa bacon tnperue Tr valltsowe St ihe peo 
‘calyst themactves admit of wo kad of uaconsciou tbe Fro. 
‘onstlou, or Vorbis, which a capable of beac cotrions, 
td tho ive eacoeaioun or Uateensun, which lr inoapabie 
Dt enaung concioen encept by faring these Ue tranational 
piney of he psig Tas dnt mvt he ped 


Freeh at « description of "We Serer 
{ey mck dndneoa acd Senta dot corn to WAN 


opalarty called the “wpe” posnt of vtw cf poy 
‘we adhare to the tera sebcomtions of Umlrbewncat in pte of 
he ‘objections of the peyeho-cnalyos, tncledieg, Proud.” Sub> 
‘poecio it aterm which Bot only icicatn tho level ef coancionh 
‘mn 424 Uecplian the pelt of all Uke contents of tha ant 
‘cousclom mind wvecteally becoming conscioar in their tara 
(hich cary ina ofthe cane Une encanto in out Soe) 
‘but at the ame tine the tore sebecaacioun angen Che oon: 
cexplion of te primacy of the activity af eoutclommnen. 19 let, 
{of un, couscous the recognition o ed and new situations, 
(tof former conscioeace ecbconsiow expercacey; ita the choke, 
‘the peceptnoce and te reaaison Of material adapted 1 
Immediate or Sintra eee. 

"But the tera eabeoaelons sled pameane fe sn another set 
1 tuples the idea that the canscoen and the mbecnscien ay 
lndamolably “ioked togetber, sad are in continnom ater. 
commenication, This conception Sede afroag eupport ts the 
anatomy, histology. uxd physolagy of Oke oevocs eysiem, ‘The 
‘onscioas and #30 ssbocuiout—or 28 the ether call, the 
Cecongcoeanare not two separate sores of couteuta, DOF Te 
‘Gey wo diferat felis of action. Sock  meepbysial coat 
‘cxption can be both ie and bared. bet os 2 cower aside 
‘ioe Ut is eecewary to be expat 

"The magerton of t Gyar Sesion between the consent 
send the ecbecuaions was Gre cade hy he Preach peycholie; 
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Re, Paula, Sur In peychane ‘goons la the Journal 
ie Poytoigis normals of fot 390s. The eater maintains iat 


and New York, too) Per fuleianet conversions, tet D355 
st omg. CL further Assagil ia Packs March and Apel, 2978), 
{eraencoua of Mein vate tery of Cooma” OF 





isabae. 
(Cs) Gaatnw Juag. "La erect de Miconscient.” Arsbins 
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‘te anther refers to md comments ou the opnioan ofa pumber of 
‘others, including Deaeveis, Marichal, Monayeck Pocais, aad 
Pactow. 

"Om the saber of the conreniog of St Peck of, the 
‘Acts of vie Aptis xa. 27 xv ry. ‘Tha BBLiography ex tha 
‘anersoe of St Pauli far cop-ou: from Reaaa to Sabatier, 
(por Troma to Sana, ae- For a chat aly 2 ited Inte. 
Sew, bowevee, Cazl vou WeinsScher, Das apaviaticche Zritaly dor 
‘hladichon Kivche Peebarg. 180), (La Origiet at cristamiond, 
‘in Fepoce pesca. Tian Yernca, 990%, val, Book 
Chapeer 





‘The peyebologiet, fatbec, bas to osk Mall whetber the 








‘SSphntealy sat sat Rs prey sya hat Mantel a 
‘Seovrted wey by eking at ns lange of ths Via fa oe 
ithe chrches lt Par its opinions accepted by Gen 
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tthe experience af 1908 Tad tha (owing mots welts ‘a 2ey 
ite dary: Sadaren;: grest myatery; the fotiliey of bomen 
Minin” The cond was Charscoviond by a perception of a bee 
‘Doasing ia narrative pumage ofthe Cred. Arte tase Thad a 
‘pl Iban of Che fact of te Seeanpton; Ht was acomnpanied 
‘oy x wemtion of grancear and by an ned solmecity” Tho 
‘Shecition of Sons af the actonl memeet were Che Hely Grail 
Sd Paria}: after 8 few sucoods tse expaneece faded aoay, 
‘ving 0 freee whaterer bet fiat memery- 

Tn put of face, oon of two things can happen : olter the 
roollecticn ia ently lost, oc can be recalled again, ke any 
tewsory (as 1 any Owe case); or alte ft We retained ta the 





‘ind by & debate act of wil sis caetently revived at 
the pout af wich he seghoos expecience can be dewribed Pd 
‘developed and eetisn! In rational tere, But bone of Ua ik 
‘wat coowituics the actual coaversioe. Conversion, wo repeat, 





hia wa inapeaton, bat the convert ran saver be unmiadfal af 
Ii Conversiva, ace be accepts bis oma Oxperiecee. 

tw Many peyebologts are cf opiica that God works ia tbo 
‘socoussoan of coraestbls. Tae theory ony be found cite 
egg exposed Un alt tha eck and ato dling 
Tin Oa hn ptt in worth wie te leit ou heft hat 
site the coaverstots to Roman Cathie of young and of 
Ses mtv fof mer ot Cus be atin. 8 
emerous, cooverions repadly atecad, ot secrnpatiod Dy 
‘qreeptonal pheoomeos, are of extreme rarity, AC the Collegio 
‘Boda ta Racue 1 leet that of the Elceen Segligh coaverse wb 
ware a¢ the ealage i 1922, not one was converted wadealy 
at soe poented any extrsordisery featers, aod that all of 
‘ha couvetsioes bad Been the onto of slow procoun 
Monsiuoc Maan tartoecdacared that io England be bed Dever 
teen muarpectad tad temelteacs conversion fo Catholic. 


CRAPTER IV 


+ J. Me Baldwin, op. cit, Dishimery of Phivophy ond 
Papiotog, wl ip 358. 

TCE, Ghalida Regen, Liovpine Sak seme, suowe teris ¢ 
eommonst Bologua, 2471). Tia book which ie peed scant 
of the oor modem bxowlaige ce the scbject, ay ave 





theory of tha Tek-Komple, oc egocamplen, which Freed rogarae 
ta cntitinting the my of the pees percoalty. 

Sigmund Freed, Uber Pejloanaijae (Virasn and Laprig, 
spas). Cf Leztara TIL, where Ge suthor danke with the abject 
heonapleras. Soo farther Orta Sale, Ter dis Gest das prvdurie 





‘movement cf the Sadie a Wound trea me tt 


ey 
# 
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eet nicer acceet ear et 
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Siu in cecraeemc a 
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EE respi 
oni cies Seas eer 
ieee ee 
snieecanre arreereat mucen 
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SS. eee 
fo Se Pee oe 
‘beart. Gne folt that so open aad candid » detestation was prarcly 
Spots tretrracrar 
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ieee ees 
EOL Sar Siooe ate 
Sette bot the pt i a asok tsk wat na ny 
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ee ease at 
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ay neem nee ae 
ieee ee 
Secieee mena oe mer 
Shee ee 
ein heroes ome eee 
Sonya Seti Shae ate Sa 
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suany sources, Seo H. 5. Llidoa's Lift of Eord Beweris Pasty 
(landea. 4 vale, tiga-g Cl partcaliriy Hear Brtwond's 
Lingusdinde “raliginss, “Avbes s lndemaias “30 consi 
(Go ates, Parke 3903), This wrk wes crowned by the Fyeceh 
Acadeny.” The autier io exirenely well infrmed. He was ip 
‘Zagland nad ture Pwery aud cre Ovlod religous movearat, 
Hota an ecthasiatc aitirer of Cardinal Newean, 

the ibe Cave,  . Jurow, Pe Pada 
a Coma, Sy of Bela fide won 978), 

‘Fugealo Rigeano, Prielpie tl vapionamen (oe, 1920) 

we ‘The Poycolgy of Reasoning the” Yataratioea LNATy 

‘ot Papchalofy, Pulosphy, and Seieotide Metiod 1933) 
B. Meats, Exp of wardds Cinllhgame, Elmont de Novloie 
(Packs, 1530). Tho author eadenvoary to explain the diernon 
(of oplaiona sud the varztion of doctione of mus, ncoordit 
‘he Various types of payetcal wake-vp 

™ Te met be clay understood diat wy intention bere to 
ee wdonple vee aa baa a es 








te, tory 
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tho chapter en Diserbances ofthe Peroeality,. £36, 80g. 
‘Blelar deacrivs te mechani. of * anaivacn by whack 
‘fe pevanlty way trove Genet cen dy tat 
[part of the patie» expeclazoar Deore separated tea im 
fod cttibuied to some otter penton. For wetance a patent 
eon trefying fac and sersama Det thinks ti th fase Cat 
bbs weaned. a dreams wo Babiiealy taauer the epctioad we 
‘uttrive foal to bome other parson. Ta denen prmoar Sie 
‘raanivian io a moet commoe eympioe. Patients are permed 
‘at tbe voices which they bear est soremarly be beard in the 
ime way by others. They trequealy atenbute wel own actis 
{2 olber pertom,; for example, wen they read something, 
‘f crhers who have on a, oe tals thoughts are thong by 
‘tue Indecd, amioey tee scbivopireace these ie = Gutisct 
‘Sascutinn of the aect Soin te seprsentalve group. The 
‘Frwudiane say thatthe paychic load a with from the objects 
‘of the extartal world aad trasyporiad elacwers 

‘Lima be clay scptastand that tbe morbidcem dove wt te 
4a the daeciatica ioeil—wbich is « germal pbenomenoe—bat 

the modes of iacstion and lo the weatacal wich is de: 
oclted, It » comayn eharecnrie acon the fotane, for 
‘Srample, to separate woods from the conception they exprent, 
fd to tance thom to ote ideas. 

For the. peychiatie cooception of“ Jatrjection’, tbo 
‘air is reforred to. tha ictarecting, werk ofS. Pereuea, 
Inari, vt Ceriapong; vine peychoanalytachs Studit 
(Wieena and Laipelg, 1070. 

ST Petrone, Astetice (Naples, 9:8]. To be quite acourata, 
a ancthar pangs La. im chapta? vid, Petroan recogeiae that 


mB. Croce, Filsighe dalie fralico (Basi, t909). (ET 








CHAPTER ¥ 


2 Havelock Elia, The Evalstion of Modesty, vel ot Stadia ia 
he Prycholgy of Sex (Paiadeiphis, 1902). The rene? eden & 
here quoted La Pulew p 932. The Reretye oo tee bloga 
‘pect of ie deren iwtact in exendinghyvolumaiaoes, and Chere 
[Sap nooo to quote & Tee works ct Havelock Elian general, 
find sapecily the votuma cn Tis Axaipas of th Senuat Impulon, 
eh od Staios the Prychoegy of Sex (Peiadelpa, 1903). 
Frwoch dition C'mpuleio Sarasle (Petia, 2922), wil save 





Cieterio Glas Menich. 2943) 

‘Asta Fogaszar, Disors (Mas, 193), ct. the letra 
"La Figura di Aatovio Rowan. 

"Froud, Vorusungen ‘tar Esnfabrg iw die Peyeho-analr 
(Vienna, 1938). (Egih teilabon, Lrvroducory Levies om 
‘Prycho-anatynt, Lande, 923). Ct. Past 

TA. Prokacel, A spore formations, 930 (med fot paivate 
dreation oly) 

" Jotanaes forgeasea, Del Priags ils vine, op. cit, As 
‘wel tows, this utter is a couvert fre She pontvat schoo of 
[Brande to Cathcliclan. Ha conversion took pce 2890. 

"Comte de Moetalambert. Wire dr Sainte Elsah de 
Hoxie, ducers de Fharvgis, 3 2 vein, 78 wéition (Per, 
1919), 4 documento! biorica bagrasby. 

a “de Salen. Inboductirw & ta oie devote texte 
Antogeal dap tio de 615, Neos ettion (Para weated) 

‘MHtamack, Der "Eros" in der alin Avis Laon (Betis, 
at. 

1 Biras & Sam Prancase, op. 9s 103: 

1 The waka of St. John the Cha, op ct, ef Ube Sata de 
Conmeto, Bock 3, chats i 

“WO thin vabjece see Beary Joly Swinle Those (130 
edison, Pari gt), and Canals Sein Tris (Patty 920), 
‘From the later the quotation tren Subst Gertrode is ake 

Fire op. et. 

58H Ty, Op ce, he 23g. 

J Tempest, Suanie Calkins de Sion (Pas, r000) 

1 St, Matide ds La Claviir, Vie de St Gaffe (2nd eto, 
‘Pais, c).There i alos Tialian fruslaion of tie work by 
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Jee Child fn Bar arms, ami a great epcadon of ight ; and that, 
‘coming acer to the mock. she placed the infant in bis aro 
(bod thet Gh tte exbraced Hin, ao behd Him owe, ad ied 
Hip, and was dived io divisn Sova. wih Soonpeeembla 
‘conatlati, 


‘Os the subject ofthe vious of St. Gasiag, i mart be added 
‘hat La Gave (op, Gt} saauts oo p. 39 that io the year 
4537 to 1gth, the mint” vivalt Goma oe Stat d'éealtabon got 
‘Andon em ial tens dl" 

% Benudeito Croom, Pusefia delle fratica, op. ct, English 
Arunation, Priowephy of he Practical, 

"= Palas, Lr iransformations sesales des sentimeds (Pais, 
pac). "Ta individual & aways lscomplealy ualtad” Society 
‘poonats wl furthee Incoberacie Chase came art the Osteo 
Of imperlect adjortments to umparioet spews. Individeal and 
‘toca pathology and the waladjortnee!s of vcial conditions, 
therefore, always conta the Istext germs f axystaaisaton, 
‘marhy. Sprtuaization is « coertinstion of tandencan and of 
‘dena which is aaperor to the apathetic waity of the ‘onganic 
‘tends ud appetites. dealzation, on the other band, omnia 
{Be pita seman of he enema Cs 








fim goal (2s, tte of » partial pleasere (Pertilu) oc that 
of procreation, fakes up Dew aia which i fe peortic mexat 
‘with the ons abandoned. “But the ‘ew alm no longer 
‘easel, and oy be said to be social.” We cal thin 
‘eblimation, in accordance with the general valution, which 
‘he ups of ucaty Righer than wexeal akae, which €2@ 








soeepe 
Rusted Pri, applica, vi, 192%, Por »ctiltes of ablation 
| the seowe of Freud see Rodoll Alls," Prychologle dey 
Geschlechilebacs." in Katia's Hendbnch, op. Cit, va. i 
Tha wre adits hat scuaty ‘aye 4 Fart lihoe 
‘experieace, Vet deuies that ia tho cle of 

Sivet te at are coevincnt, aT mp! hes Atay tated, 
ithe tax 

Smith Bly Joie, The Teckwiqw af Paychoanalmis op. ct, 
Pon this paint. and te consation with Jung. the rude 
relared to the Bericht Sher dis Forucirte der Payehaanalyes, 





Imcbv wes Pa be Cage Genii, Ten Eas 
Eewsatn!” Tie Prater of Tomes (eet soe by Crt 
Tatar rom Pao ts uae Te son 100) "Ex 
‘nt tie sta ai onth font Ha weston 
Pane Bota St gun pip. aoe, Bo tia 
“e pit ao eta. 
swevta dom cobs tn ow a Eh Sa 








1 Reo, VSmage op oy ley XX on ha 
cf ound Moat pe ha Seco anya wa 
petty af sang ibe titey sed "piven 
‘Vintage; aed Gat the eee wymptes a 





‘Sands a of which aloe i capebie. Bet tare kr eealy 
‘tombe of wat of endering the lack of wtiatetion of te Mido 
‘wibout eaarote sllowots Ther apace are sen who Art 
‘Capable of eaduring this rivation withost injery; they wr not 
Ibpy, ry expertnce Legis Suherc, bet thay 40 Bot 
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biiogepty of th exbject hat grown exteesvay in all languages 
uring the st two yearn Bet acditianal destons are uot need. 

"To racoot tines 4 great ember of actos Rave tnd 10 
‘ace a copnection beteea th internal acretlons ofthe sadoetinn 


2 Casio Cock Coeie 2 fusion! matine. Seep di Fslloia 
«+ Prielegin comparain, 2 v0. (Torin ad Geos 1922) 


CHAPTER VI 


1 Se Tern (fe Cepeda) ot Jen. Cnet de Ste Teas de 
Ie on te Ser Bs JP) Men ai 

ene Spanien as Eaten of 
S. ‘St rho tasdnes by foe Besolicon of Stabe. with 
Freace by actin ange, baton 989 

"fede nd nts tn tbe lac vera: La data 
Sone Stare Toa Goa it tha Satan 
Gio“ Pauioe 7 Mondo, Gaited at oe Tan by 
Stdmmen Caper Sven, sop) 

a Oiren Sie Sous tab Tw de Jom De moero 
‘corregida, with a prelace by L- Poste de Leos. (Lisban, Antonio 
‘vais Uesghenstio,Lodon, 99-19, The Taian 
cin here quoted Ops oper data Sonia Mae Tee 








Godlemaae, which Sa hamed co ths varktlons of organic 
Coumsourort, or coset. 

S. De Sancls, "Lae eetsnt dyethpariuen” la Buceptels 
(Pasi, ya2) sod” Lfaceials Gatinins” fe Fafeneta enorme 
(laa, 1920, 

1 Gtgoad, La Brite (Paria, 1912). Soo also the Reeata date 








7 Fag ic ids mts,» youth ber pen Bt fathers 
comity, hat fo er, Lato i oe slchathe uted ee 
‘preneoce ef Bis wprtsal cout foram pate be became 
ereanl Woot day to day he loved ber sate 

bereaved of Bar fist Destand (Chee), eleven 
your nad move deapised wed obgeee, eat bin te 








‘teandation: The Essen of Ascthae (London, » 
“The Buoys ext Aporiace of Gtr Weataye, Uber Ae 
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ems acinss dl? enpncions & lngwitcn gonna (gr. efile, 
‘Bar 1907). The author benin expound his fame theory of 
‘mecthaton aod. given am hutericg) accom of other ‘Cheowes, 
‘te alludes to the conception of Einfchiang in chapter xvii of 
‘he second part. 

"N. Tul, Stra date agua (Tessa, 1922). Second edition 
‘pablseed in 1522. This book bas an adamisabie NBliagrepny. Cl 
hg History of Ration: by George Poot Moore (Lande, 2 vl, 
3914-20) oo the mame subject which has boca franslated tate 
‘ea by Protemcr Lagann (Shoes due Relglne, Bat, 391) 
In ewe voleree 

"Cl the tracaation of the Blew Angela af Fig’ Doak, 
11 Lite dele mabsh wise ¢ enced, ee, (Flere, 
{93a}, Thece in nln the celctaied work ou tot Blea ADgels 
‘of Poligeo by tla. Tha alesis te her by eyunaian 
is Be Rows, ae we known. 

"w The Kaas of Gaatla ca the sebject of the relationship 
Detween idenlatie phiowophy and rebgion bave been fay 
sii st ann at coatent seve! 





ercaaZy coctptlons onto tn vad oRh fave eo oat 
Geatle declare tht the divine i the ateolute negation of the 
fenbject; hat in rlpinn tha sobjct in fegotten, abet, 
‘ailed, dmclved in the object and no forth Teseeaa, boweree, 
‘But evea for these idealts, the anrelmeat tht occa i 





7 Tha rnin eer tothe teachings of St Pas! a tothe 
Aectrine of tho Gnoston. Ser tan work of E. Banaue, Le 
Gnoaicione (Rew, 1907). Seep 27 ete. 

"Seq, for am account of the Third Onier of St Francis, 
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% cf, the textbook on mental deems, geenily, pnd, 0 
‘partonae, L- Degas aad F. Moats Lm alprsonaiaton (Pain, 
Tote), sith o bikiogrphy. Tan volume should servo % fre & 
ety complate descipton of toe particu active thory bold 
‘by Pesach paychopatbologies as magarde the peameca of 





‘expan, Dot Jules Cues ka Ucn ro anoarl A 
{Car spon f. 30, say ta tote fot te tle of Oe 
Liqunaihao paar scsi ncoon” Fehon ay 
ictal be the ba of ge perftmanen, CEA, Stet 
aot” Gi ‘scieas” sucka’ (Tena, epee tock ef 8 











eal ematioas Cl Staniey Hal op. city vol ep. 312 
‘book of De. Paria Le natomend raigieee a 





‘Sria a rinaceouon raigiot dl mais tn, Using tnadata. 
yA. Perotti (Bar, 1920} Ia Chapter IL there ean accouat ot 
St. Panels and of tbe Francacan Apostolate ‘Bot to vadervand 








ood boot rich io rotet wed tSograhy, costing scored 
‘leimentitien nthe aa f Ate nce Egypt Spr Fotn 
tived se astlogy nod magi>. [Zeghch Ceniaon, Tie riot 
‘Biljions te Ramen Pagonion, Lawton, 9801 

‘aie Ribot Lapgee kr sraamonc Pare 1903) op. ct 

SA Berl, La fusion semaia (Sng. trametion, Tht 
‘Semual Quan). (Ucn Craton by Cate BON Tas 9079 
Amvcthortatve work, mic cet bicy wis ll toe spot 
‘Thais to soggetion a wemaaty, any an ie seal aks 
ors ‘sagt vo ore 
Sethe siltation of fe wre pete ts cn 
Fab Pee See nl ey ssc gn as fe ae 


‘At the preset tine « valy acai i In progres to tbe 
Intintive teat of raion,” aero are thoe wo omibtale the 
‘xistoocs of an eeiginal rigioas ingtnee is as. Other agin, 
‘erie religion fom the emotions of slmirebos end reverence, 
Iectag that adgplration a lesion of te emote Of wonder 
‘ud of negative slrtecling. The opinion moxt generally bald 
4s that the feodaezeatal emotion of religion m feat. Th this 
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Peychalogy ary comcarmad with Be pyehcogical criging of 
aliglon. CE fr example, Was. McDougall. dw Faoduction 0 
Sestal Pyetegy (Leadon, 1908, oth edtson, 2625), chap. xi. 
buy bo wih to dany she caneaiion betweea sofia tad 
swlgisn” Tho argemeats in prof of it we toeov: the simlariy 
between solgsoes serizey and tho aot orgazt (mtb big) 
align in a cosapunsatica for Geilemons of love; among the 





tai te Kinthting ban pod ove, wer Zoos 
inner ert sd ralgn ae ously ae fo be ta 
Inna int ee 

“Tocco he theory baad oo he data sratned sh 
tn aly rt forts he txt The aia Uatwoen rot and 
flies nv ot specie tis ess febpon ear a) 
Ieee hens of we anna ane ed 

‘est=prove noting tore toun the sary ott ona 
Ie india carn estopoca) ctr ean be ned 
‘Tere can far cmp, t' dot font tener teas, 
{omhch cart Warne o nesetees conte subject het 
[nen ses re fo sbertios of wrte yim, ta there 
Indias vom sect conaican rove w sabe nae 
Til pls ee seat of my own uta expec, won 
{etree ato fanaa revo athe Canadas Cie 
‘Pau over fom Catton to Potent 
Eliot Beth dts pe 

i Ae jlo i pee 
x Pryce der Mpesk" Scien mer engraondes 
‘Stunna (Ven, fg) tnt pcos sey. 
‘Seetior sata exp he pe by wich Bann, Soma 
Sombie hoensier beams = yee Gemoptet wster TDS 
‘rritr teatoemrn usein te pronanes of Boeke’ peo 
Jogi mye, whch net bre oecere oe acetnat 
ternal inlnacd the cect Bechanesaacn, Tig owe, 
yee pra sapiiethe Sengnde toe phage poems 
12 Sostoe tear noc nt pcan ater of cnuaraa 
‘kel tagerince, 

‘vee is rear on the itacocs Ranptia by Portiictt 
tn te Qundersth prtchiana, Spe tad Oct 138” 

ON Reese Byraia ead Mya bo Magu be Bhar 
(eaoeaggh” in Ge Zora fr Popdannagee 1. 
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1 Madama Gervais, ia the nove! ofthe Ge Goncour bothen, 
eas s wealthy Forslense, a itellerual and » Se-Griniee, 
‘Whee gpinions on rebgive were dived frou Dougald Stewart, 
Haid, Mant and Joultoy. Madane Gervais, 2 widow and 
‘Botha of azmeatally Sedcaat son, was a wumas Witwet love, eB 
‘lleing frou tobcratoi. Ou bevieg Paste, abe want 10 live 
{2 Papal Rome. ‘There the aavisonment, the anced ac, tbe 
viata fo ebarcbes, the. cecesonies of Holy Week andthe 
sggeston oft fervent Pots Cathe woman, aod, frther, the 
‘ialet peroctions Of a preachar im the Chea dol Gea. lowly 
changed tha Aects sd tn eas of Madaree Garvan AG EEE 
‘al weecanciouny, and thes with comaplacence, wae vovived er 
‘hia seligionsexperiner, which at let ind to Ber converlon 
to Catholicirn. Sta recanted ix bar lary the Sazer Fewous of 
‘bes conversion, quoting. at the dasa of Gay ou the fast of St. 
‘Agatha, the words of St. Berard aime Croan, ano guia ame, 

"0 thls point. the cave of Madame Gecvalais presented no 

ature. Tia wel to ecaphalae that the two Ga Gancourts, 
‘ware evidently convigosd that conversion is « muaitation of 
Tove, The pot ot the moval, bowever iat ory of wc wo. 
‘The formation of her aew moral sypteminaton 2 ber Dew 
Salta deonoetrate the Teroperatie” papense apwreck of th 
Ulortuaate tubercular wosnas. The pryebokogist cannct avoid 
the inwn' either Madan Gereosaie a's poor artical ove, 
‘or else the authors wisbad to derive & patheloial convernon, 
1a the poutcoewericaal peiod we find that the fang of ae 
“opal saantona ia ie wo wa eocpensated, The woe of tie 
ctverti¢ ae ard as "fad parce foe want of water". Nene 
(tthe postcomverscoal pheeoaaesa deseib by Jars, and by 
the prevent nother ta chapter vik ar Co be met with i» the co 
et Madu Gervainas- Nothing ss evident excaplog the eign 
of cerebral ansemin aad echaniten, whieh correpand 10 the 
‘ot of the progrenive pelmoeary fuberclaut. Tha convert 
‘ot only reapunces everything, bet in the precocupetion of the 
‘pucely slsoh cutece of ber sock grows forgettal of others Ant 
Decoeen cruel to these argued ber ad even towarde ber caly 
‘ou, In fat, in Madame Gervaieis there « toial abecact of 
‘Ban smactty of Me” Te i quite impousble bo Dallewe thatthe 
‘de Concours waee tomwats of tan harencs pattolagical 
‘wentabey. T quote ther words: “Ia pps of the ardoer, the 
‘pamioncf fer devotion, the tenet of be: prayers ander coartant 
Suacratration oa God -.. nepte of alc bad door to have God 
bom within har, Ged wa sot bore - She Gia aot pemere the 
Prekoor.« ». She was aa of Cod.” (Ch paragraph xevi) 
1a eoother plumage Ue wtbors lleds to the apathetic alm 











‘a the imaginary phonomens Coe nage Ue beet 
10 the inlichal plowrmana theve ip 00 DHF 
repretestatlon at all "The Cathatc Coareh is extremely dooDttul 

moet and. dom Got gearantee thar autbeatlty 














sth June, 192 
‘quoted, on the flteth anniverary of 
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rudlen of FRipgo deg Agim Bl Giovanal Colombinl, 

‘St, Catherine of Siren, St. Bareazairo of fires, and L‘Ochino, 
"Oa Nacaderd ane the nei of Sanus tne Capgres, "1 

smemianiane d'un fax Dauphin” in the Jownal ae piyehh 


normale path 192 
‘Glaromo areal, 1 Mow Awiais © J mo Profs 
(David Lacrorth) (an, 2920). 

"The snbject of ecnutieatons and of contitlona! anole 
sccowling to he theories of Viol, Taser, Baver, Kran, Marts, 
Ste, i cow well Keown in Ttly owny to Prats work of 
opalaciation” The reader should rlor WN. Pande’ Le date 
A cosihwions, Iroduaione alla Paslegse cossinconaly, Part T, 
trtleh date with gaoeral Corks (Ream. tp). Sea partenialy 
‘Chapin 1. Tt mast be strongly expbacized that the dificulty 
in iadlel practice of distinguishing Betwece « coutittional 
‘sea 404 "on asomaloas cites t= coorutaton, ia 0 excise 
‘or coufming the Fro conceptions, which aoald alwaye be kept 
sboolutely tins 





ern paychlctry oe thin sebjoct is ew coiderble thas it 


span 

TS. De Susets, “Sted ai Newo-picbistein infutie: 
{ancill plcopatie! la generale" inthe droh. gow. New, ¢ 
‘Psi. (v0.1, No. x, Naan, novel. The distinctive clamieatia, 
(a Dew ade between the nsbsteatnnn (or the censttulon), 
‘he orientation (or orbid. arsctectetca), nd the clinical 
‘determination (oe dieu) 

17 Th quaston ofthe direct correlation of genius and physical 
sod mratal abeormality bat long bese profoundly. ecvded : 
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